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It would be extremely difficult to make 
Business a just and truly proportioned estimate 
— of the causes of the widespread com- 
mercial and financial disasters of the past month in 
this country. Viewing the situation broadly, one 


Disasters in the 


does not find present in the United States any of those 
more fundamental causes which make the business. 


distress of some other countries comparatively an ex- 
plicable'thing. One can understand how the terrible 
succession of seasons of famine and pestilence in Rus- 
sia should have caused widespead ruin in almost 
every department of commercial life. And the con- 
dition of uneasiness and depression in Germany might 
easily enough be accounted for by the cholera out- 
break which centred at Hamburg last summer and 
which threatens to sweep the country this year, while 
the intensity of the struggle over the army bill and 
the frightful dominance of the spirit of militarism 
over the spirit of industrialism would be reason 
enough for business bankruptcies and hard times in 
general. The long depression in the Argentine Re- 
public, following the tremendous panic and crash 
which brought down the great international banking 
house of the Baring Brothers, is perfectly intelligible 
when one has mastered the simple facts which tell 
how colossal had become the bubble of overspecula- 
tion and of unproductive investment of borrowed 
capital in the La Plata region. 


The bursting of that bubble sooner or 
Collapse was later was simply inevitable; and to have 

Inevitable. comprehended the story of Argentine 
inflation and collapse would make it comparatively 
easy to understand the terribly drastic process of 
liquidation that is now going on in Australia. Nearly 
every bank of any consequence in that new world has 
been obliged to shut its doors within the past two 
months, and every commercial interest has been in- 
volved with the banks in the deepest distress. Aus- 
tralia has as yet a small population, and its legitimate 
annual wealth production amounts to a very modest 
total. The colonial governments have far over- 
strained their credit by incurring heavy indebtedness 
for all kinds of public enterprises, many of which 


The Australian 


could not become productive for along time. Aus- 
tralia has been living at too high a rate and spending 
beyond its means. Its banks were largely the minis- 
ters to this extravagance, for they succeeded by 
means of numerous branches in England, and par- 
ticularly in Scotland, in securing enormous deposits 
through the high rates they paid; and this money 
was far too freely and carelessly loaned in Australia 
for speculative and unsubstantial enterprises. Finally 
the colonies had reached the extreme limit of their 
ability to borrow, whether for public or for private 
uses, and the English and Scotch depositors had taken 
alarm and begun to call in their money. This was 
the beginning of the end. The money had been 
loaned to people who could not pay it back except by 
borrowing elsewhere, and the sharp annihilation of 
credit caused a complete collapse. 


“u of Coming back now to our starting point 
after this little excursion to South Amer- 
ica, Europe and the Antipodes, it would 
seem plain enough that we can account in no such 
explicit ways for the situation in the United States, 
Agriculture is our fundamental interest ; and, what- 
ever may be asserted to the contrary, the farmers of 
the United States, and particularly those of the Mis- 
sissippi valley and the West, are in a condition of 
most fortunate and hopeful prosperity. Far from 
being crushed under a burden of mortgage indebted- 
ness from which time does not tend to free them, the 
American farmers are not, as a class, heavily in debt. 
They borrow at a much lower rate than formerly, 
their products have for several seasons commanded 
good prices, and their outlook is excellent. Their in- 
debtedness has been incurred almost entirely for sub- 
stantial improvements, and is very largely held 
among themselves. Thus, quite contrary to an idea 
that has been studiously disseminated to the effect 
that the Western farmers are practically the slaves 
of Eastern capitalists who hold mortgages against 
them, it is true that more farm mortgages are held 
by the farmers themselves in any given Western 
State—such as Illinois or Iowa—upon the lands of 
their own State than are held by Eastern investors. 


Prosper: 
American 
Agriculture. 

















To some slight extent in certain localities 
And General ‘ 
Soundness of there has been overinvestment and un- 

American fon of ‘ : : imi 

Industries, Wise speculation resulting, to a limited 

extent and in a purely local fashion, in 
painful reactions which suggest, though they can 
hardly be said to resemble, the Argentine and Aus- 
tralian collapses ; and in some lines of industry there 
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has evidently been unwise investment and undue de- 
pendence upon speculative credit. But generally 
speaking, the manufacturing and industrial enter- 
prises of this country have in recent years been con- 
ducted upon legitimate lines and have adapted them- 
selves to the conditions of a vast market possessing 
a true purchasing power fully equal to its claims and 
pretensions. Even the railroad managers have been 
more conservative than usual; and though the 
Northern Pacific—from which Mr. Henry Villard is 
about to retire—seems to have encountered some 
rather serious financial difficulties, most of the prin- 
cipal lines of the country are in asound and creditable 
condition. In other words, the most essential con- 
ditions of a solid, as distinguished from a false and 
specious, prosperity have been presented in the bus- 
iness life of the United States. What, then, have 
been the chief factors in producing that disturbed 
condition of the money market, that loss of business 
confidence, and that sharp collapse of credit, which 
filled the news record of May with a long list of 
business failures and suspensions, and which has 
inflicted a sort of paralysis upon the commercial and 
industrial life of the country? . 


The Silver First and foremost, in our opinion, this 
“aa state of affairs must be laid at the door of 
to Blame. our politicians. Their failure to settle the 
silver question in one way or in another is of itself 
sufficient to account for much of that oversensitive- 
ness of the money market which has checked the flow 
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of credit just at the moment when it was most desira- 
ble that credit should flow freely in order to‘avert dis- 
aster. If the last Congress had repealed the present 
silver law, practically all of our recent business 
troubles would have been avoided. Our present 
monetary laws and their working, far from being of 
any advantage to the silver men or of any value for 
the future realization of bimetallism, either Ameri- 
can or international, are of the most serious detri- 
ment to the silver cause. No one professes satisfac- . 
tion with these laws as they stand; but the silver 
men fatuously refuse to permit their repeal except 
upon condition of the immediate adoption of an ab- 
solutely free and unlimited coinage of silver at the 
present coinage ratio. From their own point of view, 
it is much to de regretted that the silver men are so 
devoid of the higher principles of statesmanship. 


How to it ought to be apparent that the best 
Secure and shortest way to bring about free 
Bimetallism. international bimetallism would be for 

the United States to assume such control of the gold 
situation as to be able to compel England and Ger- 
many to give not only respectful, but even solicitous 
attention to a proposition to open all mints to the 
coinage of silver at an agreed ratio with gold. Yet: 
Europe has of late been looking on with ill-concealed 
derision while the United States government has been 
struggling to keep enough gold in its treasury to meet 
its obligation to maintain the interchangeability of all 
its different forms of money. They have observed. 
with the more amusement, the enormous flow of gold 
from the United States to Europe and the alarmed 
state of the American government, because they 
realize far more fully than we do ourselves how per- 
fectly invincible our financial situation would be 
under the guidance of what in Europe would be con- 
sidered ordinarily competent statesmanship. 


It has now been determined to postpone 
Pt the adjourned session of the Interna- 
FR mn tional Silver Conference until Novem- 
* ber. Our readers will remember that 
when the sessions at Brussels were ended last winter 
it was the intention to resume them in May. It has 
been intimate 1 by European governments that noth- 
ing of value can be accomplished by the Conference 
unless the delegates from the United States shall 
have submitted a definite programme to which our 
government is virtually if not formally committed. 
If Presideat Cleveland should bring Congress to- 
gether in September or early in October, and should 
succeed in persuading both houses promptly and un- 
conditionally to repeal the silver purchase and coin- 
age acts, the financial situation would be cleared up 
atastroke. It would then be perfectly easy for our 
delegates to go to Brussels in November and to sub- 
mit a proposition for the free coinage of silver under 
conditions of international identity, to be agreed 
upon by treaty among the leading commercial pow- 
ers. Under those circumstances this proposition 
would have immense weight, and in the course of a 
few years it would almost certainly be adopted. 
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Tarif Uncertainty Another cause of financial stringency 
ecks and commercial depression has been 
the uncertainties which involve the 
future of our tariff policy. This could hardly be 
avoided. The people of the United States must not 
forget that even the probability of large changes in 
the policy of the government with respect to the en- 
couragement of industry by discriminating tariffs 
can but be costly, and when the prospect of very im- 
. portant changes continues through several years, 
while the nature of those changes remains totally 
problematic, a very serious check is imposed upon 
business enterprises. For there is such a correlation 
in the business world that a check upon the activity 
of one line of industries must affect to an almost equal 
extent a wide rangeof other interests. Thus, many 
non-protected industries must share in the loss to 
which protected manufactures are subjected by their 
long season of waiting tosee whatis going to be done 
about the tariff. 


Paso ow 


The President and the Congress which 
py Bg were elected in 1888 won their seats 
Struggle. after a hard-fought tariff campaign in 
which the protectionists were victorious. Thereupon 
the McKinley bill was enacted, and became a law 
only a few weeks before the Congressional election 
of 1890. In that campaign there was a thorough- 
going reaction, and the protectionists were com- 
pletely routed. The opinion of the country seemed 
to be overwhelmingly opposed to protection in the 
McKinley form. But'the Republicans retained con- 
trol of the Senate and of the Executive, and the Mc- 
Kinley law was not touched. In the election of 1892 
the protectionists were defeated all along the line, and 
every portion of the law-making power fell into the 
hands of the party which in its platform had declared 
that Republican protection was a fraud and that the 
government had no constitutional right to impose 
tariffs for any other object than the obtaining of a 
public revenue. Some six years have now elapsed 
since Mr. Cleveland’s famous free-trade message, 
from which in fact this long tariff fight must be 
dated. During this period many existing establish- 
ments have postponed all plans of expansion, and 
many projects for new establishments have been de- 
ferred, not so much because a certain amount of pro- 
tection was deemed essential to their existence, as 
because they considered it absolutely essential to 
possess some degree of certainty upon the nature of 
the relation the tariff would bear to their line of busi- 
ness, 


The worst thing about our tariff laws 

Made for is the fact that they are not enacted 
Definite Periods. fo» 9 definite period. Every item in 
every schedule ought to have a time-limit fixed, at 
the end of which it would expire unless renewed by 
express act. "When the government places a certain 
specified import duty upon a given article, it virtually 
enters into contract relations with three classes of 
people. These are: 1, The foreign manufacturers ; 2, 


Tariffs Should be 
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the importing merchants, and 3, the American manu- 
facturers. This country is engaged in a large foreign 
trade, and it is absurd to look with unfriendly eyes 
upon European manufacturers who make goods to 
sell in our markets. When we fix a duty upon for- 
eign goods we create a condition to which the foreign 
manufacturer for the American market must adjust 
his methods of production. We serve notice upon 
the importer, through whose hands these foreign 
goods pass, that his position in the market must 
be modified by the fact of the new rate of import tax. 
Upon American capital and labor we serve notice that 
their position in the home market as regards that par- 
ticular kind of commodity will be materially affected 
by the amount of discriminating tax levied upon the 
foreign competitor. When once the duty is duly 
fixed and has become a part of the working law of 
the land, it is neither good public policy nor is it good 
morals to change it capriciously. It amounts in 
morals to a breach of contract with the entire busi- 
ness community. If the government chooses to pre- 
scribe the directions in which the industrial life of 
the country shall flow, it should enter this domaia in 
an orderly anda calculable manner. Otherwise, it 
should keep its hands off. Whatever arguments 
there may be for a consistent and well-established 
system of protection, there can be no possible argu- 
ments for a wobbling and uncertain policy. 


It is profoundly to be regretted that the 


any artele McKinley bill could not have been 
ecatTiae », adopted for a term of years with the dis- 


tinct understanding on all hands that to 
repeal it before the expiration of the term would be 
some such breach of good faith as the repudiation of 
a public debt. The business of the country would 
thrive magnificently under the McKinley law if there 
could be an assurance for it of ten years of uninter- 
rupted duration: With equal confidence it can be 
said that the country would have thriven magnifi- 
cently under the adoption of the earlier Democratic 
Morrison or Mills bills, if only their unassailed con- 
tinuance for a decade could also have been secured. 

Protection is good enough for the United States, and, 
on the other hand, there would be no particular ob- 
jection to free trade, provided the honest business 
interests of the country could be permitted by the 
politicians to accommodate themselves safely and per- 
manently to one policy or to the other. It is not in 
the least true that this country has been victimized or 
imperiled to any alarming extent by the protective 
policy, nor is it true that the McKinley act is the 
monstrous thing that the politicians who have never 
read it declare it to be. On the other hand, it is not 
in the least true that this great country would be 

ruined by trading freely with other countries. The 

fact is that our principal trade has long been and 

always will be with ourselves, and our industrial life 

cannot be fatally affected by any tariff policy that 

any conceivable American government could be fool- 

ish enough to enact, always provided the policy were 

to be stable for a reasonable period. 
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The The people of the United States have made 
Forthcoming it clear that they desire important changes 
Tariff Bill. iy the existing tariff system. They have 
duly empowered the Democratic party to deal with 
the question. It is far less material what changes 
the Democratic party may make, than that the coun- 
try may acquiesce in those changes and may consider 
that the tariff question as a party football is to be 
laid high on the shelf for a considerable period of 
years. Most men, even in the Democratic party, be- 
lieve that free trade cannot wisely be adopted at 





eG 


HON. DAVID A. WELLS. 


present. It would probably be within bounds to say 
that nine-tenths of the people of the United States 
would support moderate protection as against a sud- 
den and complete abrogation of the protective policy. 
It is not likely, therefore, that the new Congress will 
do anything nearly so sweeping as the Democratic 
platform, taken literally, would seem to require. It 
has been understood that an administration tariff bill 
would be prepared by Mr. Cleveland’s direction, under 
Mr. Carlisle’s special supervision, and that this meas- 
ure would be put in the hands of the dominant party 
in Congress with the understanding that the admin- 
istration desired its adoption with as few amendments 
and with as little debating as possible. It has been 
quietly said in well-informed circles for some months, 
and has been publicly stated in the newspapers dur- 
ing the past few weeks, that Mr. David A. Wells, of 
Connecticut, had been selected as an expert to block 
out the new tariff measure. Mr. Wells informs us 
that this report is not true and that he has no intention 
to engage in any such work as the drafting of tariff 
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bills. Nevertheless, Mr. Wells has recently published 
very important writings adverse to the protection 
system, and it might well be that the government 
would avail itself in one way or another of his views 
and opinions as to the main lines of tariff reconstruc- 
tion, without asking him to assume the burden of a 
detailed drafting of the bill. 


So far as Wall Street was involved in 
the Flurryin the financial flurries of May, its parti- 
Wall Street. ination was practically confined to a 

lively but brief panic early in the month on account of 
a sudden loss of confidence in the so-called ‘‘ indus- 
trial” stocks which have come to form a new element. 
of speculation on the exchanges. These stocks are, 
most of them, the creation of great consolidations or 
trusts. The trouble began with ‘ Cordage.” Not 
very long ago, nearly all the rope makers of the 
United States were brought’ into a combination 
known as the National Cordage Company, with a 
capital of twenty-five millions of dollars. It has 
seemed to control the market in such a way as to se- 
cure for its stock very large dividends. Its unex- 
pected attempt to market a new issue of preferred 
obligations, in order to secure money to tide it over 
certain business emergencies, utterly destroyed the 
buoyant esteem in which it was held, and its stocks 
quickly fell in Wall Street toa mere fraction of the 
price at which they had been quoted. The alarm ex- 
tended to the other industrial shares, such as those of 
the Sugar Trust and the General Electric ‘Company. 
The panic at least served the good purpose of bringing 
more clearly to light the loose and dangerous meth- 
ods which these large trusts and combinations have 
seen fit to employ. Most of them rest upon false 
principles, and are either unsound and dangerous 
from the economic and commercial point of view, or 
else are so thoroughly inimical to public interests that 
they ought to be unrelentingly hunted out of exist- 
ence by popular agitation, by legislation, or by the 
process of the courts. 


“‘Cordage"’ and 


0 . Among all these business combinations it 
pressions ~ A 

of the Coal is probably true that the one from which 
Monopolists. +h public suffers most severely, and which 
merits the most drastic measures of opposition, is the 
‘¢coal combine.” It should be remembered that 
when one refers to the ‘‘coal combine” he uses a 
phrase to cover a general situation, rather than a 
title which can be said to belong to a distinct organi- 
zation of interests. To speak of a coal combination 
is simply to imply the fact that consumers of fuel are 
made to pay exorbitant prices by reason of the exist- 
ence of a series of conspiracies in which are con- 
cerned the transportation companies that carry coal, 
the companies and firms that own coal lands and are 
engaged in coal mining operations, and to a consider- . 
able extent the larger wholesale dealers in fuel. The 
chief offenders in point of fact are railroad corpora- 
tions, which have violated every principle that should 
govern the conduct of a common carrier by them- 
selves obtaining control of the production of one of the 
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GOV. KNUTE NELSON, OF MINNESOTA. 


principal articles of freight which it is their business 
to transport from the place of its origin to the place 
of its use. The great anthracite combination, which 
has gone through various forms and stages during 
the past decade, is entirely the work of railroad com- 
panies which have unlawfully acquired monopoly 
control of the anthracite fields, and have proceeded to 
levy arbitrary tribute upon the users of this necessary 
article. The great Western coal fields have in a sim- 
ilar manner been brought into the direct hands of the 
railroad companies or under the control of corpora- 
tions which are the creatures of the transportation 
interest. The Legislature of Minnesota, early in the 
present year passed through a struggle with the repre- 
sentatives of the coal monopoly which will be long 
memorable in the annals of Western politics and 
legislation. 


One result of this struggle was. the de- 
cision of Minnesota to call a national 
convention in the interest of coal con- 
sumers, to be held at Chicago on the 5th and 6th days 
of June. -Governor Knute Nelson of Minnesota, in 
obedience to the Legislature and in hearty sympathy 
with it, has duly forwarded to the governors of all the 
other States an invitation to appoint delegates—ten 
‘from each State—to participate in the convention. 
The governors of nearly thirty States had accepted 
the invitation at the time this paragraph was written, 
and there seems to be excellent promise of a stirring 
session. It will be the principal purpose of the con- 
vention to suggest plans for the national regulation 


The Coal Con- 
sumers’ Con- 
vention. 
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of the production and transportation of coal. The 
REVIEW OF REVIEWS extends its best wishes to this 
convention and hopes that it may agree upon an effect- 
ive policy. A great struggle lies before the people 
of the United States and it is best to face the situa- 
tion squarely. Combinations of capital have entered 
upon a career which must be checked decisively. 
They have the wealth, the ingenuity and the legal 
talent to make a stubborn resistance to every attempt 
at legislative supervision or control. Yet if they can- 
not be brought to terms by State and national enact- 
ments there may rapidly ripen in the United States 
the conditions of violent revolution. Either such 
monstrous iniquities as this fuel monopoly will be 
suppressed by law, or else the people will be driven 
to embrace the socialistic régime, and in their com- 
plete confiscation of railroads and coal mines for pub- 
lic uses they may even forget to grant just compensa- 
tion. 


The people of the city of New York have 
been spectators of a protracted attempt 
on the part of an official commission, 
acting under plenary powers, to provide a system of 
rapid transit. The commission’s long deliberations 
have finally resulted in nothing except a decision to 
concede to the existing elevated railway monopoly, 
the Manhattan Company, the right to make various 
enlargements and extensions of its system on the con- 
dition of its paying to the city five per cent. of its net 
earnings. Against this pitiably modest claim of five 
per cent. the company has made shocked and wheed- 
ling protestations, claiming poverty and assuming 
that the acceptance of the vast new privileges which 
the commission had offered to confer upon it would 
be on its part an act of philanthropy toward the 
community. The majority of the commission was at 


Rapid-Transit 
Monopoly 
in New York. 





GEORGE GOULD, 
President of the Manhattan Railroad. 
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once ready to make further concessions to the claims 
of the company ; but one or two members held out, 
and the law requires the commission’s findings to be 
unanimous in order to be valid. The simple fact is 
that the Manhattan Company, which is capitalized 
for an almost fabulous number of millions and which 
pays good dividends upon all that vast sum, has never 
paid the city any taxes or compensation in amounts 
worth considering. Yet, of the vast value placed 
upon the property by its owners, probably not one- 
tenth represents original and actual investment of 
money, while the other nine-tenths represent the de- 
veloped value of the public franchises contributed by 
the community. It would be a fairer proposition in 
theory if the city treasury were to receive ninety-five 
per cent. of the net earnings of the Manhattan Com- 
pany, and the five per cent. were to go to the private 
holders. The arrangement now proposed of an allow- 
ance to the treasury of a small percentage of the net 
income is in contempt of the intelligence of the whole 
world. It has been well known for a long time that 
any arrangement to pay to the public a percentage of 
clear and final profits was of itself presumptive evi- 
dence of an intended subterfuge. Goss earnings are 
an appreciable entity. Everybody can understand 
what is meant by the total receipts of a railroad cor- 
poration whose business is strictly confined to that of 
a common carrier.. But nobody can ever know truly 
what the net income is, for the items of operating 
expenses, maintenance, etc., are so subject to book- 
keeping manipulation that the company can make 
the net income appear whatever it may choose. The 
Rapid Transit Commission of New York has practi- 
cally confessed itself unequal to the assertion and 
maintenance of public interests. The Manhattan 
Company had long ago drawn out in profits several 
times as much money as it ever invested ; but no one 
could expect that it would in the present emergency 
do otherwise than grasp at everything in reach. 


The one course properly open to the people 

F te co wo of New York is to construct arapid transit 
system, elevated or otherwise, to be di- 

rectly owned by the municipality, and then to lease 
it upon satisfactory terms to an operating company. 
It should build this system in such a way as to hold 
the key to the situation and thus be able to dictate 
terms to the Manhattan Company and other local 
transit systems, Eventually it should buy up at fair 
prices both the Manhattan system and also the 
surface lines, whether propelled by cable or horse- 
power or electricity. It would have been far better 
for the Legislature and city authorities of New York 
long ago to have openly given the Manhattan com- 
pany all the further rights and privileges it desired, 
rather than to have adopted the roundabout method 
of playing into the hands of that astute corporation 
through the fumbling of a public commission. Under 
the existing circumstances a very fair arrangement 
would be to have the Manhattan company make, any 
improvements or extensions desired by the public 
authorities, then to allow the company a certain 
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fixed interest upon capital really and honestly in- 
vested, and finally to divide equally between the 
company and the city all the profits that remain after 
the payment of operating expenses and of interest on 
the agreed amount of capital, the books to be kept 
and the accounts to be verified jointly by the com- 
pany and the city. This would be precisely the plan 
the city of Paris adopts with every transit corpora- 
tion the city permits to do business inside the munic- 
ipality, and is certainly very generous toward the 
corporations. If the corporations should venture to 
object to terms so liberal, the municipality of Paris 
would instantly proceed to put into operation a rival 
system fully controlled by the public authorities. 
Nowhere in the world outside of the United States, 
and perhaps nowhere in the United States outside of 
the cities of New York or Brooklyn, could such a 
spectacle be possible as we have lately witnessed of 
the haggling between the city’s Rapid Transit Com- 
mission and the Manhattan Railway Company over a. 
proposition so disadvantageous to public interests, 
even in its best form. 


Offices and At Washington the all-absording ques- 
Civil-Service tion of appointments to office has forced 
Principles. everything else intothe background. The 
President, in sheer desperation, finally announced 
that he would receive no office-seekers unless he had 
personally invited them to call upon him, and that 
members of Congress must forthwith abandon their 
practice of bringing the office seekers of their States 
or districts to the White House. This announcement 
of course temporarily throws the burden somewhat 
more heavily upon the heads of departments ; but 
the cabinet officers have themselves undertaken to 
shift it in turn. The pressure for office has, perhaps, 
never in the history of the country been so fierce and 
so intolerable as in the past three months, Changes. 
have been made very rapidly from the point of view 
of those who had supposed that this administration 
would respect the high ideals of the civil-service re- 
formers. But two principles have been adopted at 
Washington which, taken together, act as the upper 
and nether millstones to grind to pieces the surviving 
Republican clerks and officials. 


, ,, One of these principles has been laid 
“a. down by Mr. Carlisle, and it is to the ef- 
a Partisan. foot that he believes no man should be re- 
tained in office, no matter how valuable or faithful his 
services, who has not made it his regular practice to 
leave his duties at Washington and to go to his home 
State to vote on every election day. Mr. Carlisle 
does not explain whether he considers it incumbent 
upon officials at Washington to go to Texas or Maine 
or Oregon to vote at a township, or county, or 
school district, or municipal, or State election, as 
well as to vote at a Congressional or a Presidential 
election. It would be difficult to show why it is any 
more the duty of a good citizen to go home to vote in 
the Presidential year than to absent himself from his 
work at Washington in order to participate in every 
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election of a local school board or road supervisor. 
In point of fact, it may make far more difference to 
this official’s home community who is elected town- 
ship trustee than which party secures the national 
Presidency. As an excuse for cutting off men’s 
heads Mr. Carlisle’s principle may answer well 
enough; but it will hardiy bear serious analysis. 
Another statement of the same principle is this : Un- 
less a man whose home happens to be in a remote 
State maintains his active connection with the party 
and political life of that State, no matter how absorb- 
ing or technical his business for the government may 
be in some expert position at Washington, he must 
be summarily discharged. 


But Not an ue other principle in equally active 
“ Offensive’ Operation is one which was invented in 

Partisan. iy, Cleveland’s former term and has had 
his approval both then and now. It is called the 
principle of ‘offensive partisanship.” Thus it will 
appear that it is an exceedingly narrow line which 
the hold-over official must have walked if he would 
retain his place. He must on the one hand have par- 
ticipated regularly in elections and maintained his 
place, therefore, in his party. But, on the other 
hand, if he has exhibited his party allegiance in a 
manner which could by any possibility have wounded 
the sensibilities of any member of the party now 
victorious, who might like to secure his office, it will 
be quite sufficient to declare that the gentleman’s 
partisanship is of the ‘‘ offensive type,” and, there- 
fore, he must be dismissed. Mr. Carlisle requires 
that a man must be able to show partisanship, 
whether Republican or Democratic. But he holds 
with the President, on the other hand, that if any 
Democrat shows that any Republican officeholder’s 
partisanship was ‘“‘ offensive,” then the Republican 
must take his walking papers and stay not on the 
order of his going. 


While these things can be doneat Wash- 
ington with the high priests of civil- 
service reform looking on with tolerable 
complacency, it will be a good many years before any 
one can expect a public service founded upon business 
principles and freed from the almost absolute dom- 
inance of the spoils system. It has been announced 
that Mr. Theodore Roosevelt, Republican member of 
the Civil Service Commission, has been asked by 
President Cleveland to retain his place. The Presi- 
dent is required by law to give the Republicans at 
least one member of the board. Mr. Roosevelt’s re- 
tention, which is highly praised by all civil-service 
reformers as an evidence of good faith towards the 
reform on Mr. Cleveland’s part, is indeed most com- 
mendable. But it must also be said in fairness that 
Mr. Cleveland will have put himself upon a par with 
President Harrison in this matter only when it has 
become clear that his Democratic members of the 
Commission are as zealous for reform, as impartial, 
and as free from subservience to the interests of their 
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own party, as was Mr. Roosevelt in his attitude and 
conduct towards the Republican party during Mr. 
Harrison’s administration. 


The Behring Sea arbitration is in that 
stage of official progress which makes 
much comment upon it inappropriate. 
Mr. Carter and Mr. Coudert, of the American coun- 
sel, made long and able speeches. Mr. Carter’s lasted 
for many days and was deemed both learned and ex- 
haustive. Mr. Coudert’s certainly suffered nothing 
from brevity, but its length and technical themes 
were made more tolerable by a considerable infusion 
of Mr. Coudert’s well-known wit and humor. Ameri- 
cans who have had occasion to follow English affairs 
at all closely, are already quite familiar with the 
great position in the legal world held by Sir Charles 
Russell, Mr. Gladstone’s attorney-general and Eng- 
land’s foremost pleader at the bar in all sorts of causes, 
from a breach of promise suit or a murder trial to a 
great suit involving the title to estates, or to a state 
case like the famous trial of the Times forgeries be- 
fore the Parnell Commission. Sir Charles is a man 
of various accomplishments, and among other things 
is the principal authority in England on turf and rac- 
ing matters. His argument in the Behring case 
against those of the American counsel has been highly 
astute and able, but much less courteous and diplo- 
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matic than those of Messrs. Carter and Coudert. It 
has disclosed a temper and determination on the part 


of the British Government which the American Arbi- 
trators and counsel had not evensuspected. The out- 
come will be awaited with considerable anxiety. 





SIR CHARLES RUSSELL, 
Of English Counsel, Behring Sea Case. 


Meanwhile, we can only beg our readers firmly to 
resolve that the arbitration of every point in contro- 
versy is the only honorable solution. If England wins 
the case against us it will be our duty, as it should 
also be our pleasure, to accept this result in good 
faith and with good grace, and to tell the whole 
world that we consider the maintenance of our special 
claims, or for that matter the preservation of all the 
fur-bearing seals in existence, as of no consequence at 
all compared with the substantial value to the cause 
of civilization of a legal settlement of the suit. The 
most terrible and shameful thing in the world isa 
selfishly waged war ; and one of the best and noblest 
things is the peaceful adjustment of an international 
dispute. 


Many of the magnificent ships of for- 
eign nations which attended the naval 
review continued to lie fora month in 
the deep channel of the North River at New York, 
where hundreds of thousands of spectators had the 
best possible view of them. The exchange of inter- 
national courtesies which was made possible by the 
presence here of this unprecedented aggregation of 
warships, had a far more than sentimental value. It 


Peace Echoes 
from the 
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taught many men, what they had never happened to 
consider before, that the United States can hence- 
forth have, if they will choose to exercise it, an un- 
equaled power for the maintenance of peace and good 
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will among the nations. It was evident that the 
admirals and.commanders of all the foreign naval 
forces represented in our waters were under instruc- 
tions from their home governments to give every 
possible evidence of a feeling of genuine and hearty 
friendship towards this country and a desire to main- 
tain perpetually peaceful relations. The intercourse 
between the British and American navies was of 
enthusiastic cordiality, and the British officers 
greatly endeared themselves to the people of New 
York by their charming frankness and courtesy of 
bearing. The Russians also were evidently conscious 
of the exceptional warmth of friendly feeling which 
has always existed between the governments of their 
country and ours. It must also have “been clear to 
any one judging the situation with any bréadth of in- 
telligence that very much of the favorable impression 
made by the United States upon these formidable 
representatives of the principal goveruments of the 
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earth, was due to the beautiful long line of white war 
vessels on exhibition as a part of the new American 
navy. They give other nations a new and enhanced 
respect for this country. Their existence no more 
conveys a threat of hostilities or aggression than the 
presence in New York of a large and well-uniformed 
police force suggests the provoking of riots or the 
outbreak of crime. On the contrary, both suggest 
peace and order, and a respect for law and for rights. 
This country will render a true service to the world 
and will make a wise expenditure of money if it con- 
tinues, without interruption for some years to come, 
the further construction of this magnificent fleet of 
snow-white peace preservers. It may be remarked at 
this point that the trial trip of the latest of our great 
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armed cruisers, the New York, was made in the latter 
part of May, and that the vessel is a brilliant success 
and a further demonstration of the ability of Ameri- 
cans to plan and build the best ships in the world. 


There has been some practical em- 
ployment in recent weeks for a 
portion of our navy. An unusu- 
ally vigorous revolution in Nicaragua, involving the 
canal works, made it necessary for our government 
to order warships to proceed to Central America 
both from San Francisco and from New York. Dis- 
turbed conditions in the West Indies also seemed 
likely to call for the presence of an extra vessel or 
two from our navy. Last month saw a very unique 
and dramatic termination of the difficulties between 
San! Domingo and Hayti. President Heureaux of 
San Domingo and President Hyppolite of Hayti, with 
representatives of their military and civil staffs, met 
amicably on the deck of a warship at the intersection 
of their two small republics and proceeded to talk 
out the difficulties that had led to a clash of arms on 
the border. President Heureaux claimed that an in- 
demnity was due San Domingo to the amount of 
$300,000,- and President Hyppolite, with apparent 
cheerfulness, assented to every item of Heureaux’s 
claim. A treaty was accordingly signed, and tran- 
quility now prevails. It issaid in inner circles that this 
unexpected amiability on Hyppolite’s part was due to 
a warning from the Haytian minister at Washing- 
ton, who cabled that the American government de- 
manded peace in the islands and would send warships 
to enforce order if Hyppolite did not make speedy 
terms with San Domingo. Whatever may be the 
facts in the case, such an admonition on the part of 
Mr. Gresham would not have been a very intolerable 
act of tyranny against a weak but obstreperous 
neighbor. In South America, political upheavals and 
military engagements are reported one day, to be de- 
nied the next, and from the mass of confused and 
totally irreconcilable statements sent to American 
and European newspapers it is impossible to derive 
any intelligible information. It appears to be true 
that the revolutionary war in Rio Grande do Sul is 
still raging. Rio Grande do Sul is a province or 
State of vast extent which has undertaken to secede 
from Brazil and set itself up independently. Its 
struggle reminds one of the revolt of* Texas and its 
withdrawal from Mexico. Determined fighting has 
been going on for many months. Nothing that we 
can find throws any satisfactory light upon the prob- 
able outcome. Honduras, as well as Nicaragua, has 
been going through the throes of a revolution, and a 
slight uprising in Cuba, which for a moment seemed 
serious, has been completely suppressed. It would 
seem sometimes as if these Latin-Americans of Cen- 
tral and South America, with their large infusion of 
Indian blood, were determined to kill themselves off 
in order that their land might become the heritage of 
the Anglo-Saxon or some other stable race with capac- 
ity for industrial development and for social order. 
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The Opening At Chicago there has been a satisfactory 
Month inauguration of the World’s Fair. The 
at Chicago. . me P 
incompleteness of preparations during the 
first few weeks was no more serious than had gener- 
ally been expected. Almost everything is now in 
order. The Art exhibits were not fully opened until 
May was well advanced, and all those of our readers 
who understand the mechanical exigencies under 
which a magazine must be produced will agree that 
our elaborate and faithful account of the art exhibits 
contained in this number and prepared by our special 
representative after faithful study upon the ground, 
is a journalistic feat for which we may assume some 
credit, although the REVIEW OF REVIEWS has done 
many things involving an equal celerity in prepara- 
ticn and manufacture. Contrary to statements that 
have been made in various quarters, the Art exhibit 
is both magnificent in its totality and fairly repre- 
sentative in nearly all its parts. The magnificence 
of the World’s Fair has begun to be discovered even 
in New York. It is to be deeply regretted that there 
is such an involution and ramification of governing 
bodies that frictions and quarrels are impairing the 
effective administiation of the fair. 
Sie lies The bitterest and most serious quarrel 
Over Sunday arose over the question of Sunday opening. 
Opening. The REVIEW OF REVIEWS has. hitherto 
abstained from having any part in the discussion. 
This has not been because it shrank from an expres- 
sion of opinion, for the REVIEW has certainly earned 
a reputation for frankness rather than one for 
timidity. But it has been evident from the outset 
that the question must be settled between opponents 
holding radically antagonistic views, and that noth- 
ing could be said that would alter in the least degree 
the attitude of either party. It has seemed to us a 
question to be decided upon their own responsibility 
by the World’s Fair authorities, just as it was their 
business to decide a hundred other questions which 
must necessarily have arisen. These boards and com- 
missions were created to decide such questions. It 
was, in our judgment, irrelevant and unwise for 
Congress to make Sunday closing a condition of the 
appropriation of money. Congress came to the aid 
of the exposition at New Orleans, but we do not re- 
member that Congress made itself the champion 
at that time of any view of Sunday observance. 
After accepting the Congressional appropriation, it 
would have been dishonorable in the highest degree 
for the World’s Fair authorities to have attempted, 
as was proposed, to keep the money and nullify the 
Sunday closing proviso through legal technicalities. 
Having determined upon Sunday opening, the fair 
corporation could certainly have done nothing less 
than vote to pay back fully and strictly the subsidy 
it had solicited and accepted. It is unfortunate in 
the extreme that the decision to keep the gates closed 
on Sunday, having been accepted in good faith by all 
the world, should have been reconsidered after the 
fair had been actually inaugurated, 
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Commissicner Blount has been made 
Question Minister to Hawaii, Mr. Stevens having 
Still Open. insisted upon the acceptance of his resig- 

nation. It is fortunate that Mr. Blount’s anomalous 

position in the Sandwich Islands has thus been re- 
duced to tangibility. He had been sent on a purely 


The Hawaiian 


private errand by the President, and it was question- 
able whether he was exercising his functions consti- 
tutionally. 


Now, he has a recognized and legal 
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status. Not a single clue has been given as yet to the 
attitude of the Cleveland administration towards 
Hawaii’s request to be brought within the jurisdic- 
tion of the United States. Meanwhile the oppo- 
nents of annexation have been working desperately to 
create an adverse public opinion. We have only one 
further word to add at this time to our former discus- 
sions of the subject: If the United States shall defi- 
nitely refuse to accede to Hawaii’s request, this coun- 
try must not stand in the way of Hawaii’s pursuing 
any further course that she may choose. Let us play 
no disgraceful dog-in-the-manger part, England, at 
least, appreciates the incomparable advantage of 
Hawaii as a point of call between Vancouver and 
Australia, and while England realizes the priority of 
the natural claims of the United States and is will- 
ing that this country should obtain the islands, she 
will not feel herself compelled, in case of our refusal, 
to turn a deaf ear to the overtures that will doubt- 
less be made to her by Hawaii. England will be per- 
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fectly justified in accepting Hawaii's proposal, and 
she will proceed at once to fortify the islands as im- 
pregnably as Bermuda, Malta and Gibraltar. It is 
hard for a person of some information and some 
sense of national duty and honor, to read most 
of the newspaper arguments against annexation 
without wrath and disgust. Mr. Blount’s report will 
be awaited with extreme solicitude. Meanwhile, 
Mr. Lorrin A. Thurston, a very prominent and 
highly estimable citizen of Hawaii, has been appointed 
to relieve Dr. Mott as Hawaiian Minister at Wash- 
ington. 
Extradition OY @ long time an extradition treaty has 
with been under discussion between the United 
Russia. States and Russia. It is understood that 
such a treaty has finally been concluded, although it. 
has not yet (May 22) been made public. During the 
past three months there has been organized a singu- 
larly intangible movement in this country against 
the treaty, based upon the report that it is not suffi- 
ciently explicit in the clauses which would keep this 
country a safe asylum for refugees whose offenses are 
of a strictly political nature. Inasmuch as our au- 
thorities at Washington have by long experience 
learned to be particularly watchful of this very point, 
it seems hardly fair to take it for granted that the 
President, the State Department and the Senate are 
entering into a conspiracy with the Czar to help him 
hunt down the Nihilists. Better than getting up 
public meetings to denounce a treaty whose provisions 
were unknown, would have been the very obvious 
and courteous plan of writing a letter to the Senators 
from one’s State asking them to see that the treaty 
was not ratified with any ambiguous or objectionable 
clauses init. So far as can be learned, there is no 
one in authority who wants to adopt an objectionable 
treaty with Russia ; and since the sentiment is wholly 
one way, the attempt to work up an agitation would 
seem an uneconomical use of energy. If it should 
appear that the treaty has actually been adopted and 
that through inadvertence it is not what it ought to 
be, it will become the duty of our government to ask 
Russia to join in negotiating amendments; and in 
case of a refusal it will be in order to serve the usual 
notice of abrogation. 


The death of General S. C. Armstrong 
was not unexpected. Since his para- 
lytic stroke of the year before last it 
had been well understood that there remained to him 
only a few brief and painful days of life. It had 
fallen to his lot to occupy the most truly significant 
and epoch-making educational position in this country. 
His experimental developments at the Hampton (Vir- 
ginia) Institute have taught the country how to edu- 
cate the Negro race up to material self-support and 
reliant character, and also to transform the Indians 
from savagery to civilization. More than that, Gen- 
eral Armstrong’s successful evolution of an agricult- 
ural and industrial institute which has furnished the 
type upon which various others have been founded 
for Indians and Negroes, has also shown the country 
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how to proceed in order to make our education 
of white children, especially those of foreign par- 
entage, effective and useful. The truest tribute 
of gratitude that can be paid to the memory of this 
great man will be the completion of a sufficient en- 
dowment fund for the maintenance of the Hampton 
Institute. We have not many great men. S. C. Arm- 
strong was one of the noblest that the Western 
world has yet produced. 


The McAll mission in Paris was be- 
gun just after the Franco-Prussian 
war. Its more than twenty years of 
existence have been fraught with good results that 
almost every serious and right-minded element of 
French society has been glad to acknowledge. Mr. 
McAll for some years past had been in feeble health, 
and he died in May. He was an English, or rather a 
Scotch minister of the Baptist denomination ; but he 
fell into French life and ways with remarkable tact, 
and he was greatly beloved and revered by the poor 
of Paris. His meeting-places, or ‘‘ salles de confer- 
ence,” are scattered throughout Paris, especially in 
the neighborhoods where the poor are densely housed. 
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His work was indorsed and aided by all the different 
branches of French Protestantism, and was to some 
extent supported by Catholics. The work will go on 


as before, and perhaps Mr. McAll’s death will even 
have the effect to stimulate greater efforts among 
those who would not willingly see the mission decline. 
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The Crisis Affairs have moved swiftly inGermany. 
and Campaign The long and bitter struggle over the 
in Germany. symy bill was seemingly about to be 
ended. ._The Emperor William had gone to Rome to 
attend the silver wedding of the King and Queen of 
Italy. He appeared in uncommonly reasonable mood 
and in fine spirits. The pageants revived, for a brief 
space, the memories of medieval magnificence ; and 
as the young Kaiser found time to have a long quiet 
talk with the Pope on social questions, the visit was 
considered,_a success. He returned to Berlin sooner 
than was expected, in the hope of a final adjustment 
of the vexed question of the army bill. It was under- 
stood that the moderate sections of the chamber, re- 
gardless of party, were willing to consent to an in- 
crease of the annual draft by 70,000 in place of 83,000 
demanded by the government. The financial relief 
secured by this reduction would be $2,250,000 a year. 
Moreover, it was understood that Chancellor Caprivi 
had accepted this compromise with the Emperor's 
approval. But to the consternation of the Reichstag 
and the world, the Emperor suddenly refused to ac- 
cept an iota of reduction from his original demands, 
the government’s measure was forced to a vote, and 
it was defeated by 210 against 162. The compromise 
that Caprivi had arranged against tremendous odds 
was counted a very brilliant one for the government; 











and the Kaiser’s imperious insistence upon all or 
nothing has precipitated a conflict in Germany the 
end of which no man can predict. The details of the 
army bill are no longer the matter at issue. It 
has come to be. a question whether the Reich- 
stag is to share in the government of Germany, 
or whether the Emperor’s will is to be supreme at 
every point. The Reichstag was dissolved, and a 
new election was ordered for June 15. The Social 
Democrats at once entered upon a campaign of great 
vigor. The Emperor is doing all in his power to play 
upon the the apprehensions of Germany in such a 
way as to secure the return of deputies favorable to his 
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demands ; but the prospect is that he will be weaker 
in the new Reichstag than in its predecessor. The 
Reichstag of Germany is elected for a period of five 
years, but it may be dissolved by the Emperor at any 
time ; in which case a new house must be elected 
within sixty days. The last election was in 1890. 
The membership of the Reichstag is 397, and 236 of 
this number belong to Prussia, 48 to Bavaria, 23 to 
Saxony, 17 to Wurtemburg, and the rest to the 
smaller fhembers of the federated empire. The ex- 
citement in Germany has been greatly increased by a 
speech which William made to the officers of the 
army. His language seemed to imply a determina- 
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tion to force his own will upon the country at any 
hazard, regardless of the resalts of the approaching 
election. Eugen Richter, whose tract against Social- 
ism we published last month, is proving himself the 
strongest fighting figure in the present campaign, as 
the leader of the Liberals. 


A Ha Py Queen The Queen of England rarely appears in 
andSome public. It is said that her personal at 

Unhappy Kings. tendance at the opefiing in London of 
the Imperial Institute Building last month will prob- 
ably .be the last ceremonial and official function in 
which she will publicly engage. The serenity of her 
life is in marked contrast with the stormy and uncer- 
tain conditions that surround nearly every other 
throne in Europe. There have been ominous repub- 
lican uprisings in Spain, and it may well be doubted 
whether the small king Alfonso XIII., who was seven 
years old on the 17th of May, will ever reach his ma- 
jority in undisturbed possession of the throne. Mean- 
while his aunt, the Infanta Eulalia, has been repre 

senting the Spanish royal house here—in America— 
where somewhat amusing attempts have been made 
to receive and entertain her in ways not repugnant to 
the inexorabilities of Spanish etiquette. She has 
shown herself a very versatile and amiably disposed 
lady. The King of the Belgians has recovered some- 
what of his equanimity, for the uprising of the peo- 
ple in their demand for the ballot has had no further 
result than the hasty passage through all stages of 
the bill mentioned in these columns last month, and 
good order prevails again. King Oscar may well be 
perturbed over the strained relations between Sweden 
and Norway. The Norwegians are intensely dissatis- 
fied with the working of the present union between 
the countries, and the quarrel promises to grow more 
violent before it is adjusted. Certainly the Czar of 
Russia cannot be supposed to be in the enjoyment of 
tranquillity just at present, when a dozen heavy 
problems are pressing upon him. In Italy, cabinets 
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are tumbling, finances are hopelessly out of order, 
the enmity between Vatican and Quirinal is a source 
of ever-threatening danger, and worthy King Hum- 
bert has no light task on his shoulders, The utter 
breakdown of the Tricoupis ministry in Greece has 
deprived King George of the services of the only first- 
class statesman the country possesses, and the sov- 
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ereign is at his wits’ ends. And so one might call the 
entire roll, only to find that the Queen of England is 
the only sovereign in the world to-day who can afford 
a serene frame of mind. 


The new ministry in France, under M. Du- 
puy, continues to exist by sufferance, and it is 
quite possible that it may be allowed to live 
until the chamber is dissolved and the general elec- 
tion is held. It is characteristic of French politics 
that the chamber has now acquiesced in the very 
matter upon which it overthrew the Ribot ministry. 
The chamber had sent to the Senate a revenue bill in 
which it was incidentally proposed to revolutionize 
the method of taxing liquors. The Senate sent back 
the budget, refusing to accept so important an alter- 
ation in the liquor laws as a mere detail of the gen- 
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eral budget bill. The whole quarrel was upon a 
point of method and of prerogative and no principle 
was involved. But the chamber refused to accept 
the Senate’s action and M. Ribot resigned. President 
Carnot selected M. Dupuy as a mere figurehead. 
The new cabinet issued a manifesto which met with 
derision, chiefly because it enunciated excellent but 
platitudinarian truisms with the air of a pedagogic 
treatise. It remains to be seen whether or not the 
ministry will continue in power until the general 
election. Great interest naturally attaches to the 
coming elections in France. Never has a chamber 
gone to the country with so many of its members 
marked for rejection. The new chamber which will 
issue from the poll will, itis expected, contain a great 
number of new men. 


The debate on the second reading of the 


Home Rule in 
Home Rule bill occupied the time of the 


the Com- 
ree House of Commons during the month of 
April. The debate lasted twelve nights, during 


which ninety-six speakers consumed eighty-one hours. 
As a debate it was not bad. Its chief result was to 
practically seal the fate of the in-and-out clause. Mr. 
Labouchere, who, when the bill was first introduced, 
was one of its strongest advocates, has now the can- 
dor to admit that Clause Nine is intpracticable and 
unworkable, and that the only compromise workable 
is that which was suggested last autumn, namely, 
that the status quo at Westminster should provis- 
ionally and pro tem. be left exactly as it is until it is 
seen how Home Rule works. Ministers refuse to 
commit themselves, but the general feeling in the 
House and without it is that the in-and-out clause is 
doomed. 

The self-denying ordinance which Mr, 
Labouchere wished to impose upon 
Ministers still remains upon the astral 
plane. Forty-five Liberals talked thirty-five hours, 
and fifty-one Unionists spoke for forty-six hours. An 
hour and a half seems to have been the minimum 
stint of a Front Bench man in the debate. Thirty- 
six speeches were an hour and more in length ; five 
were two hours each. Mr. Morley spoke two hours 
and five minutes, and Mr. Sexton for two hours and a 
half. With such examples before them it is not sur- 
prising that such opponents of the bill as Sir Ash- 
mead Bartlett spoke two hours all but three minutes. 
No new reputations were made by the debate, but 
some old ones were furbished up. Mr. Chamberlain, 
Sir Henry James and Mr. Balfour made the best 
speeches against the bill; Mr. Davitt, Mr. Redmond 
and Mr. Morley the best speeches inits defense. Lord 
Randolph Churchill was hardly up to his usual form. 
Dr. Wallace, of Edinburgh, achieved some success as 
a humorous speaker ; Mr. Birrell made a promising 
début, and Mr. Cust, the new editor of the Pall Mall 
Gazette, honorably distinguished himself among the 
ruck of Unionist members by venturing to suggest 
that the legitimate aspirations of the Irish might be 
satisfied by a liberal measure of local self-government 
combined with a more general recognition of the 
principle of federation in the British constitution. 
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The The spirit of Mr. Davitt and Mr. Redmond 
Second Was excellent; they were earnest and elo- 
Reading. quent. Their speeches made a deep im- 
pression upon the House. Mr. Davitt’s success was 
all the more remarkable because not even his best 
friends ventured to anticipate that he would achieve 
much success as a Parliamentary debater. Mr. Red- 
mond and Mr, Davitt, representing both sections of 
the Irish party, agreed in advocating the abandon- 
ment of Clause Nine. After a reply by Mr. Gladstone, 
which left everything as open as before, the House 
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divided and carried the second reading by a majority 
of forty-three. No Liberal member went into the 
Opposition lobby. Mr. William Saunders, who had 
threatened to do so on account of his antipathy to a 
second chamber, reconsidered his position and voted 
for the bill. There were fourteen pairs of members 
unavoidably absent, and they, together with the tellers 
and the Speaker, made up the House. The bill was 
read a second time, therefore, by a majority which 
was exclusively due to the Irish contingent. If the 
fate of the bill had been settled by the British mem- 
bers it would have been rejected by fourteen votes. 
London cast thirty-seven votes against Home Rule 
and twenty-five in its favor, so that the whole British 
majority against the bill, except two votes, was sup- 
plied by the metropolis. If the Scotch and Welsh 
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votes for the bill are deducted, the majority against 
- it is still further increased. This fact will be relied 
upon by the Lords when they come to throw out the 
bill. Y 
The Lhe second reading of the Home Rule bill 
Unionist Was immediately followed by an outburst of 
Agitators. Tnionist oratory which-found its most elo- 
quent expression in the Bishop of Derry’s oration at 
the great demonstration in the Albert Hall. Twelve 
hundred Irish delegates were brought over from the 
North of Ireland to permeate London society, to be 


dined at Conservative clubs, and féted at Hatfield. ° 


The one note of all the Unionist speakers was, ‘‘ we 
will never have Home Rule;’ and, of course, if by 
Home Rule they mean secession from the United 
Kingdom, they are quite right. But that is what no 
one is proposing, and what would be as strongly op- 
posed by Liberals as by Conservatives. The whole 
opposition to the bill in Ulster is based on the as- 
sumption that the Nationalists are seeking to estab- 
lish what is roughly called a ‘‘secesh” Parliament ; 
and the example of the Northern States is cited to 
justify an uncompromising opposition to Jeff Davis 
redivivus in the person of Mr. Justin McCarthy. On 
the strength of that misleading analogy many good 
patriots are working themselves up into a perfect 
fever of bellicosity. Surely a moment’s reflection 
should convince these good people that the American 
parallel is altogether in favor of Home Rule! When 
America crushed secession it re-established Home 
Rule in every Southern State. England has already 
jumped upon the Irish enough to convince them of 
the impossibility of their converting Home Rule into 
independence. If they tried to do so she should jump 
upon them again. On that point both Liberals and 
Conservatives agree. 


The Bilt taving at length passed the second read- 
in ing, the bill entered committee, where it 
Committee. had to run the gauntlet of about a thou- 
sand amendments, most of which are put on the 
paper for the purpose of retarding the measure. 
Even when all these have been weeded out there will 
remain sufficient amendments to keep the House in 
Committee for two months, notwithstanding the fact 
that the bill is to be taken up from day to day to the 
exclusion of all other public business. Liberals 
talked at first about the way in which they would 
make a drastic use of the closure; but that has not 
helped them much. Upto May 20 they had carried 
only two clauses through the ‘‘ Committee of the 
Whole.” 
Ireland, so far, has been remarkably quiet. 
Mr. Balfour has made a_ triumphal 
progress through the Protestant northeast 
corner of Ireland, and has been received with con- 
siderable enthusiasm by the Unionists of Dublin. Dr. 
Kane declares that the presence of Mr. Balfour 
tended to allay rather than to aggravate public senti- 
ment, Judging by the result, it does not seem as if 
Mr. Balfour had been very successful in soothing Dr. 
Kane. One remarkable specimen of the church mili- 
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tant is said to have declared that he would wade up 
to the neck in blood in order to injure England if she 
were to pass the Home Rule bill. Some Belfast 
roughs have rabbled the Catholics out of their em- 
ployment in Belfast ; but that spasm of passion was 
promptly quelled by obvious considerations of self- 
interest and political calculation. No extensive 
harrying of the Catholics will begin till July, when 
the Orangemen will be sorely tempted to run amuck 
like Malays at their Catholic fellow-subjects—all, of 
course, in the name of civil and religious liberty. 
Mr. Morley will probably have to repeat Mr. Bal- 
four’s famous telegram, ‘‘ Do not hesitate to shoot,” if 
bloody work is to be averted. 


The Earl of Derby, who passed away last 
month, was a kind of Cobden in a coronet. 
He had a genius for cold, clear common 
sense. His speeches tended always to precipitate the 
muddy solution in the public mind, so that it fell to 
the bottom as sediment. He was a brave man, pleas- 
ant to talk to, kindly disposed, and with a sterling 
fund of patriotic instinct in him; but he was singularly 
devoid of the elements which made Lord Beacons- 
field the ideal of the sensational political advertiser. 
There was a great deal more heroism about his leav- 
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LORD STANLEY, NEW EARL OF DERBY. 
(Now retiring from Governor Generalship of Canada.) 


ing the Beaconsfield Cabinet in 1878 than there was 
in the reckless and theatrical heroics of his chief. 
His speech on that occasion was a masterpiece of 
solid argument and cool, dispassionate political com- 
mon sense. It was a great blessing that he was born 
a Conservative. He supplied that party with the 
element it needed. When he joined the Liberal Cab- 
inet he was less useful. The Liberals had too many 
of the Cobden school already to be much benefited by 
the arrival of a peer of the same persuasion. He is 
succeeded by Lord Stanley, Governor-General of 
“Canada, who is just now making way for Lord Aber- 
deen. 


Beauty of ‘Lhe most unprecedented feature of the 
the English season in England has been the fine 
Spring. weather. Never before in living memory 
has that country had such a superb April. The 
months seemed to have got mixed, and June to have 
come before May. For weeks after Kaster there was 
hardly a drop of rain. The air was warm, the sun 
bright, and the 1st of May found London clad in all 
the floral beauty of the early summer. The hawthorn 
was fully out on the hedgerows; the gardens were 
gay with laburnum, lilac and rhododendron ; the 
nightingales were singing in the copse. For once in 
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a lifetime the English people have had an opportunity 
of enjoying the blessed sunshine uninterruptedly day: 
after day. How much that counts in the national 
health and in the joy of life, who can say? If only 
they could be sure of one such month every year it 
would profoundly modify for the better all their 
social arrangements. But for the realization of that 
vision the Britishers will have to wait until science 
has taught them how to modify their climate. 


The The contrast between thesummerlike calm, 
gael the glory and beauty of nature, and the 
‘kind of work which has been going on at 
Hull, recalls the cld lines of the missionary hymn, 
which says that ‘‘ every prospect pleases, and only man 
is vile.” The dispute between the dockers and the 
shipowners has been calculated to sicken those who 
hoped that the ‘“‘ New Unionism ” might bring under 
control and intelligent guidance the forces of labor. 
The strike at Hull which began early in April was 
marked by elements of ferocity which recall the 
worst memoriesof thedays when tradesunionists were 
treated as enemies of the human race. Without en- 
tering into details as to the origin of the fight, it 
may be said that the issue at stake was whether or 
not the unionist laborersin the dockyards should be 
allowed to forbid the employment of non-unionists. 


The Wilsons, supported by the Federation 


The Torch : ° 
asan of Shipowners, met the strike by import- 
Argument. ing non-unionist workmen from London 


and elsewhere. The arrival of these strangers cre- 
ated an excitement, which led the local authorities to 
reinforce the police and call in the military. That 
these precautions were by no means needless was 
proved by the events which followed. On April 23 
one of the great timber yards of the port, belonging 
to a firm conspicuous in its opposition to the union- 
ists’ demand, was fired in several places. This might 
have been the act of a crazy desperado, but when the 
great bonfire was blazing, threatening to spread to 
the adjacent houses, the workmen stood by watching 
with sullen satisfaction the destruction of their em- 
ployers’ property. It was in vain that they were 
offered some $2 an hour to assist in stemming the con- 
flagration, which might easily have involved whole 
streets in ruin. The hose was cut, and nothing but 
the presence of the military, with cold steel, and ball 
cartridges in reserve, enabled the authorities to cope 
with the fire. It is greatly to the credit of the 
labor leaders of the country that they did what they 
could to promote peace, and no one, with the excep- 
tion of Mr. J. Havelock Wilson, M. P., the secretary 
of the Fireman’s Union, and Mr. Kier Hardie, ven- 
tured to demur to the reinforcement of the author- 
ities by additional police and military. Murder and 
outrage lie outside the rules of the game; and any 
attempt to resort to them cannot be too firmly re- 
pressed in the interest of the workmen themselves. 
On May 19 a settlement was reached, the strikers hav- 
ing failed to gain their point. 
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THE RUSSIAN BEAR ASKS TOO MUCH. 
WANTED.—A GOOD SAMARITAN. UNCLE SAM: me willing to mabe any sessomanie bor bmn ag 
UNCLE SAM (in a panic): “Help! This load is breaking my bem Minas HE ay hee T won't help send political refugees 
back !”—From Judge, May 20. 
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THEIR TROUBLES BEGIN. 


The Cleveland Cabinet vainly wrestles with the financial problem.—From Wasp (San Francisco), May 6. 
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A FLIMSY BARRIER, 
Which recent tinkering by great statesmen has not materially improved.—From Wasp (San Francisco), May 13. 
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NOW LET THE ROGUE’S MARCH BEGIN! 
From Puck, May 17. 
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; ANNEXATION. 
Two views of the situ: 


GLADSTONE ON HIS 
ation.—From Grip (Toronto), May 20. 


LAST LEGS, 
From Moonshine (London), 
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HOW JOHN BULL TREATS HIS CHILDREN. 


THE SUREST WAY TO HOLD IRELAND. 
From the Melbourne Punch, 


R. BULL: ‘I’m bothered about that fellow yonder ; I’m afraid 
break this flimsy rope and leave me.’ 

AUSTRALIA: “Take my advice, John. Let him go; then lend 
him all the money he wants, and you'll have him as safe as you’ve 
got me.”—Fom the Melbourne Punch, 











RECORD OF CURRENT EVENTS. 


April 20.—A severe cyclone passes over the Eastern half 
of the United States....Miners at Tracy City, Tenn., 
make trouble in endeavoring to release fellow workmen 
from prison ; the State militia despatched to the scene. 
...-The clothing cutters’ strike in New York ended. 
....The contending parties among the Choctaw nation 
negotiate for peace and the war ends....Mr. Sexton 
argues on the Home Rule bill....The Australian Joint 
Stock Bank fails for £13,000,000 sterling....Prince Ferdi- 
nand, ruler of Bulgaria, and Princess Marie Louise, 
married in Florenc , Italy....Presidents Heureaux, of 
San Domingo, and Hippolyte, of Hayti, meet and arrange 
terms of peace. 

April 21.—Ratifications of the treaty with Russia finally 
exchanged at St. Petersburg....Commissioner Blount’s 
report from Hawaii received at Washington....The Home 
Rule bill passes the second reading in the British House 
of Commons by a vote of 347 against 304....The King and 
Queen of Italy celebrate their silver wedding; Presi- 
dent Cleveland writes a congratulatory letter....The 
funerary chamber of the great Thothmes discovered by 
Dr. Neville in Egypt..... Two convicts escape from 
the death cells Sing Sing prison, New York....Sefior 
Errazurz made Minister of Foreign Affairs of the new 
Cabinet in Chili, and Sefior Pedro Montt, Minister of the 
Interior. 

April 22.—Governor Fishback, of Arkansas, issues a 
warning to mob "murderers that they will be punished 
for lynching State criminals....The Tennessee Legis- 
lature passes a law permitting State banks to issue a cir- 
culating medium....A big meeting of Unionists in Albert 
Hall, London, to protest against the Home Rule bill ; re- 
joicing among Nationalists in Ireland ; counter demon- 
strations by Unionists, and faction fighting...,The Paris- 
ian Cabinet council forbi s government employees from 
participating in May Day demonstrations....The Nor- 
wegian ministry resigns, owing to King Oscar’s refusal 
to sanction their plans for separate consular service for 
Norway....President Carnot dines the Behring Sea Court 
of Arbitration....The Woman Suffrage bill rejected in 
the Nova Scotia legislature....Many participants in the 
recent suffrage riots in Belgium sentenced to short-term 
imprisonments. 

April 23.—President Cleveland speaks on the Govern- 
ment’s financial policy....The Governor of North Caro- 
lina orders outa regiment of militia to assist in the evic- 
tion of 3,000 rebellious negroes from property in James 
City....Home Rule riots in B:lfast....Fight between po- 
lice and 2,000 strikers in Hull, England....The German 
Bundesrath decides to elevate the Legation in Washington 
to an Embassy, with an increase of appropriation ; Em- 
peror William visits the Popea’ Rome....News received 
of serious fighting in Nyassaland....Women admitted 
to the Fellowship of the Royal Geographical Society of 
England....Dr. Frank G. Dossert’s new mass performed 
at St. Peter’s, Rome. 

April 24.—The strike ordered at the World’s Fair by the 
carpenters’ council fails ; the order not obeyed by the 
members....The military summoned to keep the hostile 
Orangemen and Nationalists, in Belfast, apart....The 
Radical majority in the Norway Storthing (parliament) 
postpone the vote on the civil list ; general disaffection 


manifested toward King Oscar by Norwegian newspapers 
....Baron Nathaniel Rothschild gives his chateau and es- 
tates at Reichenau, in the Syrian Alps, to be used asa hos- 
pital for persons afflicted with pulmonary diseases. 

April 25.—L. F. McKinney, of New Hampshire, nom- 
inated to be Minister to Bolivia ; Thomas L. Thompson, 
of California, to Brazil ; Geo. W. Caruth, of Arkansas, to 
Portugal. ...The ships for the Naval Review arrivein New 
York....The Liberty flag hoisted at. Navesink Highlands 
....The Treasury surplus recouped to $900,000 above the 
$100,090,000 reserve by receipts of gold from the Western 
banks....The case of Engineer Lannon, of the Ann Arbor 

















DEAN WILLIAM LAWRENCE, 


Successor to Phillips Brooks as Bishop of the Diocese of 
Massachusetts. 


Railroad, comes up before the Supreme Court....Gov- 
ernor Northen, of Georgia, offers a reward for the dis- 
covery of members of a negro-lynching mob....A railroad 
rate war inaugurated from Colorado points to World’s 
Fair....Opponents of Home Rule adopt a pl-n to ob- 
struct the bill in the committee stage....The case of M. 
Turpin, the melinite inventor, discussed in the French 
Senate ....Rector Ahlwardt’s speeches cause a tot debate 
in the German Reichstag. ...The Prussian Supreme Court 
declares the exclusion of Jews from Free Mason member- 
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ship to be contrary to the State constitution .... Another 
bank failure in Australia....The Behring Sea Court ad- 
journs for one week....A general rise of price in grain 
products results from the severe drought in Austria.... 
Emperor Franz Josef consents to the introduction in the 
Hungarian Diet of a bill to relieve Jews of all political 
disabilities....Serious bank failures in Sioux City, Iowa. 

April 26.—The Jones faction of the quarreling Choctaw 
Indian nation visits Secretary Smith ; a peaceable settle- 
ment of the difficulties probable:...'The Union League of 
New York City entertains the officers of the visiting naval 
fleet....Henry F. Dimock, Don M. Dickinson, J. W. 
Doane, Fitzhugh Lee and Joseph W. Paddock nominated 
to be government directors of the Union Pacific Railway 
Company....Several towns in Oklahoma nearly destroyed 
by a tornado....The Whisky Trust in Chicago takes action 
to buy out distributors....The riots subsiding in Belfast ; 
police withdrawn from the streets....A meeting of dis- 
tinguished opponents of the Home Rule bill held in Lon- 
don to devise plan of opposition....Rumored dissension 
in Servia’s new cabinet....More fighting between Turks 
and Armenian Christians in Asiatic Turkey....Statues to 
John Ericsson, inventor, and John James Audubon, 
ornithologist, unveiled in New York City. 


April 27.—The Naval Parade takes place in New York 
harbor ; ten nations participate ; President Cleveland re- 
views the fleet ; a search light exhibition held at night ; 
a ball in Madison Square Garden ; and a dinner given in 
honor of General Grant’s birthday....Secretary Carlisle 
holds a conference with New York bankers....Excite- 
ment in London over a supposed attempt to kill Mr. Glad- 
stone....Ahlwardt lays pamphlets and newspaper ex- 
tracts before a committee of the Reichstag....The Bel- 
gium Senate approves the Nyssen plan to establish 
universal suffrage....The waiters’ strike spreads in New 
York City.... Political mobs in Peru attack partisan news- 
papers.. .Rebels piliage the village of Purio, Cuba. 

April 28.—The forces of the visiting warships in full 
armor join in a land parade in New York City; the 

‘Chamber of Commerce dines the naval officers....The 


Navajo Indians make an outbreak against the white set- 


tlers; two battles fought and several men killed; troops 
asked for....The Columbian Commission considers the 
Sunday opening question..... The Liberty Bell reaches Chi- 
cago....Continued pillaging by rebels in Cuba; the prov- 
ince of Santiago declared to be in a state of siege owing 
to insurrection of rebel exiles....The French Chamber of 
Deputi:s, by a vote of 397 to 132, separates the liquor tax 
from the budget, and passes the Bourse tax bill by a vote 
of 417 to 78, 

April 29.—Troops go to the seat of the Navajo Indian 
troubles; the Indians return to their reservation....The 
town of Cisco, Texas, completely demolished by a tornado; 
thirty people killed, many injured....Iron mines in Wis- 
consin shut down on account of a syndicate war....The 
Reichstag committee again finds Ahlwardt’s charges un- 
supported....The drought in Europe begins to assume a 
serious aspect....M. Staug called by King Oscar to form 
anew Norwegian Cabinet....Dean Willian Lawrence, of 
the Cambridge Theological School, chosen successor to 
Phillips Brooks as Bishop of the Massachusetts diocese. 

April 30.—The National Bank of Australasia, Melbourne, 
fails; a five days’ bank holiday declared by the national 
government .... The Mexican government suppresses 
some newspapers which show especial hostility to the 
Diaz ministration....A great battle takes place be- 
tween government and revolutionists in Rio Grande do 
Sul....A revolt against President Sacasa inaugurated in 
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Nicaragua....Five hundred porters and stevedores strike 
at the Victoria Docks, London. 

May 1.—President Cleveland opens the World’s Colum- 
bian Exposition at Chicago, Ill....The trial of the im- 
peachment cases against certain State and ex-State offi- 
cers begun in the Nebraska Supreme Court....Chicago 
hotel waiters go on strike; 200 coal handlers, 200 hod car- 
riers, and 300 carpenters strike in Worcester, Mass., de- 
manding increased wages end nine-hour day....Ten thou- 
sand mill operatives strike in Dundee, England....Mayor 
Gilroy makes important New York City appointments.... 
Peaceful celebrations of May Dayin Europe....Sir Charles 
Dilke’s motion in favor of evacuating Egypt lost in the 
British Parliament....The gigantic corner in coffee en- 


_gineered by M. Kaltenbach of Paris collapses. ...Military 
/ forces embarked from Havana to Holquin to suppress the 


rebellion led by the exiled brothers Manuel and Ricardo 
Sertorio....Changes made in the Venezuelan Cabinet. 


May 2.—The Treasury Department orders that no 
Chinese be arrested pending the decision of the Supreme 
Court on the Geary Exclusion law....The Locke force and 
militia of the Choctaw nation disband ; peace restored.... 
Mr. Carter concludes his argument and is complimented 
by the Court in the Behring Sea case... The Nebraska 
Supreme Court begins its impeachment trial of public 
ofticers....Many hotel waiters in Chicago go on strike.... 
Three more clothing firms in New York City fail....Chan- 
cellor Caprivi makes a compromise with the Clerical 
leader, Von Huene, on the Army bDiil....The French 
Chamber of Deputies justifies the arrest of Baudin....Mr. 
Gladstone refuses to discuss the dock laborers’ strike with 
Kier Hardy (M.P.)....Emperor Franz Josef visits Buda- 
pest....King Behanzin, of Dahomey, surrenders to the 
French....Serious floods reported from the Hoang-Ho 
region, China. 

May 3.—Mr.jCoudert begins his argument in the Behring 
Sea tribunal.... Unsteadiness appears in Wall street, New 
York, Stock Exchange ; a general decline in prices ; dis- 
crimination made especially against Industrial stocks.... 
Poles replace striking lumber shovers at Tonawanda, N. Y. 

. Thirty rebels, including the leaders of the revolt, sur- 


~“xender in Cuba....Unionist stockbrokers addressed by 


Mr. Chamberlain at a large meeting in Guildhall, London; 
Mr. Gladstone makes a provisional ofter to support eight- 
hour regulation in the mines....A meeting of the Centre 
party of the German Reichstag refuses to support the 
Army bill compromise. 

May 4.—Continued decline of Industrial stocks on Wall 
street causes many failures ; considerable excitement en- 
sues....A mob invades a Mississippi court to release White 
Cap prisoners, but is repulsed...,The Freisinnige party 
announces its refusal to support the German Army bill 
.... Yaqui Indians near the Chihuahua State, Mexico, de- 
feat government troops sent against them....The Khan 
of Khelat deposed by the Indian government....Waiters 
go on strike in Indianapolis....President Peixoto, of 
Brazil, in his message to Congress urges action to be taken 
to induce immigration....The rebellion in Honduras sup- 
pressed ; General Vasquez assumes the head of the pro- 
visional government. 

May 5.—Fluctuations in prices in the New York Stock 
Exchange precipitate a short-lived panic; prices fall heay- 
ily and recover within two hours ; more failures follow 
...-Only 2,040 Chinese register in San Francisco up to 
date....Cubansin New York raise funds for the revolution- 
ists....Great excitement prevails in the German Reichstag 
over the Army bill....The Opposition begins its clause-by- 
clause attack on the Home Rule bill in the British Parlia- 
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ment.....Another Australian bank failure.....Rebels 
secure Granada, Masaya and Matagalpa in Nicaragua.... 
The Siamese resume the offensive against the French on 
the Annam frontier. ‘ 

May 6.—Alexander McDonald, of Virginia, nominated 
to be Minister to Persia ; Wallace S. Jones, of Florida, to 
be Consul-General at Rome; Alfred D. Jones, of North 
Carolina, at Shanghai ; William C. Renfrou to be Governor 
of Oklahoma; Robert B. Bowler, of Ohio, to be First 
Comptroller of the Treasury....Gen. W.S. Rosecrans re- 
signs the Registry of the Treasury....The Army bill de- 
feated inthe German Reichstag by a vote of 210 to 162 ; 
the Emperor dissolves the Reichstag, Caprivi resigns and 
Count Botho von Eulenberg is summoned to the Emperot 
....-The French Chamber of Deputies passes a bill re- 
quiring the registering of foreigners ; President Carnot 
and Deputy Constans meet in consultation ; Ambassador 
Eustis presents his credentials....Reports from Jamaica 
indicate success of insurrectionists in East Cuba....Bra- 
zilian rebels invade Uruguay. 


May 7.—President Cleveland publishes a notice regu- 
lating interviews with the Executive concerning appoint- 
ments to office.... The World’s Fair closed on Sunday.... 
Governor Stone orders troops to Jackson, Miss., to pre- 
vent trouble with White Caps....A serious accident oc- 
curs on the Big Four Railroad in Lafayette, Ind. ; ten 
killed and eleven wounded....The annual eight-hour 
demonstration of London workingmen takes place in 
Hyde Park ; similar meetings in Dublin, and in Hamburg, 
Germany; August Bebel addresses the latter.....War 
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breaks out among the cannibal natives of the island of 
Ruk, in the Caroline Islands....Rebels organize a provis- 
ional government in Nicaragua, with Santiago Morales as 
President....Brazilian rebels repulged from Uruguay. 


May 8.—H. W. Smith, of Utah, appointed Associate 
Justice of the Supreme Court for the Territory; ...Freight 
handlers on the Grand Trunk Railway in Montreal go on 
strike. .. The Joliet, Ill., Rolling Mill closes its doors, throw- 
ing 2,500 men out of work....Ten White Caps plead guilty 
at Jackson, Miss....The Chemical National Bank of Chi- 
cago fails....Carlyle W. Harris, condemned for the mur- 
der of his wife by morphine, electrocuted in Sing Sing, N. 
Y....The breaking of the ice in the rivers St. Lawrence, 
Chambly and Richelieu causes disastrous floods in Quebec 
....An exciting session in the House of Commons ; Cham- 
berlain announces his intention to move the postponement 
of the preamble to every clause up to clause 9 of the 
Home Rule bill ; the motion on clause 1 defeated....Mr. 
Gladstone offers the Poet Laureateship to John Ruskin 
....The long drought broken by rainfall in Austria.... 
The lower branch of the Prussian House passes a supple- 
mentary Taxation bill by a vote of 215 to 25....Michael 
Davitt, M.P., declared bankrupt. ..J. Henry Stickney, 
of Baltimore, makes a donation of $150,000 to the Ameri- 
can Home Missionary Society, conditioned upon the name 
being changed to ‘‘ Congregational Missionary.” 

May 9.—Commissioner Blount appointed Minister to 

Hawaii; Medical Inspector J. Rufus Tryon appointed 
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Surgeon-General of the navy....The United States war- 
ship Atlanta ordered to Nicaragua to protect American 
interests during the revolution now waging there.... 
Secretary Carlisle appoints a commission to investigate 
the New York Custom House....Emperor William ad- 
dresses the officers of the guard on the Tempelhofer Feld. 
....Mr. Bartley proposes an amendment to the Home Rule 
bill, making the legislature in Ireland subordinate to 
Parliament; amendment lost, 446 to 40....The Bank of 
Victoria, Melbourne, fails with liabilities of nearly 2,500,- 
000 sterling....A group of medical students dispatched 
from St. Petersburg to Tobolsk, in Western Siberia, to 
check increase of cholera....French vessels quarantined 
for cholera at Bremen....A locomotive of the New York 
Central Railroad attains a speed, on a spurt, of 102 miles 
per hour. 


May 10.—A special session of the Supreme Court of the 
United Stat s opens in Washington to hear arguments on 
the constitutionality of the Geary Chinese Exclusion act. 
.-.- The National Republican League meets in Louisville, 
Ky.; J. C. Carter elected chairman of the National Com- 
mittee and J. H. Manley secretary....Sir Charles Russell 
begins his reply to the American counsel in the Bering 
Sea case....The Imperial Institute in London opened by 
the Queen....Anvt..er amendment to the Home Rule bill 
defeated. ...The Greek ministry resigns, owing to a failure 
to negotiate a loan for the relief of the embarassed govern- 
ment findnces....Spain’s annual budget shows a surplus 
of 259,461 pesetas. 

May 11.—The Columbia National Bank of Chicago sus- 
pends; also the Capital National Bank of Indianapolis; 
R. R. Robinson, of Wilmington, Del.; the Bank of Santa 
Clara, California....A sharp altercation occurs in the 
Bering Sea court....The official statement shows total 
appropriations by the Fifty-third Congress of $1,027,104,- 
547....W. W. Tracey, of Illinois, chosen president of the 
Republican National League....John L. Rawlins, dele- 
gate of Utah to Congress, resigns....The Earl of Aber- 
deen succeeds Lord Stanley as Governor-General of 
Canada....The rebels in Nicaragua gain control of Rivas, 
Contalen and San Juan Del Norte; the United States 
cruiser Alliance ordered from San Francisco to the West 
Coast of Nicaragua....General Dodds returns to France 
from Dahomey....The New York Central Railroad’s en- 
gine 999 raises its récord to 11214 miles per hour. 


May 12.—Continued bank failures in the Western States 
....The Local Directory of the World’s Fair votes to 
open the grounds, but not the exhibition buildings, on 
Sunday....The Newfoundland Assembly votes against 
confederation with the Dominion of Canada... .The dead- 
lock in the Spanish Cortes broken; the bill postponing the 
municipal elections passed by a vote of 126 to 21; mobs in 
the streets dispersed by police....Rector Ahlwardt again 
nominated by his constituency in Germany....The Radi- 
cals in the Norwegian Storthing introduce a bill provid- 
ing for the elimination of the emblem of union from the 
Norwegian flag....Four thousand striking skin dressers 
meet in Vienna; subsequent demonstrations suppressed 
by the military....Senor Jose Jimenez becomes Chief of 
the Peruvian ministry....The new Cunard Line steamer 
Campania reduces the eastward ocean record to 5 days 
17 hours and 27 minutes. 

May 18.—Frederick C. Penfield, of Connecticut, ap- 
pointed Consul-General at Cairo, and Irving B. Richman, 
of Iowa, at St. Gall ; Anthony Howells, of Ohio, Consul 
at Cardiff, England. ...The National Executive Committee 
of the Prohibition party holds a meeting in Chicago.... 
The Grand Jury at Little Rock, Ark., indicts the officials 
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of the First National Bank....The Republican members 
withdraw from the Cortes, at Madrid.... Harvard defeats 
Yale in the annual intercollegiate track athletic games. 

May 14.—The World’s Fair gates closed for the day in 
observance of Sunday....The Northwestern Guaranty 
Loan Company, of Minneapolis, makes an assignment.... 
A union meeting of the Brotherhood of Locomotive En- 
gineers of United States, Canada and Mexico, held in 
Schenectady, N. Y., indorses Chief Arthur’s action in the 
Toledo strike....San Juan del Sur and the country towns 
up to Grenada fall into the hands of the Nicaraguan 
rebels ; two battles near Masaya result in their favor ; 
government troops mass at Masaya....King George, of 
Greece, approves the financial policy of the new Minister, 
M. Sotiroupoulos....More fighting in Brazil ; rebels defeat 
their pursuers. 

May 15.—The Supreme Court, by a vote of 5 to 3 (Jus- 
tice Harlan absent), decides the Geary Chinese Exclusion 
act to be consututional....Bank failures continue in the 
Western States ; some large industrial firms in the Eastern 
States liquidate ; two banks in Qreensland, Australia, 
and one in New South Wales suspend; uneasiness in Wall 
street, New York City. 

May 16.—The annual assignment made.of Supreme 
Court Justices to the Judicial districts....The Local Di- 
rectory of the World’s Fair by a vote of 35 to 2sends a 
resolution to the National Commission for opening the 
fair, in every respect, on Sundays after May 21. 

May 17.—The contract for the sale of the Cherokee 
Strip signed at Washington....Colonel W. P. Carlin ap- 
pointed Brigadier-General to succeed General E. A. Carr, 
retired; John M. Daggett, of California, appointed Super- 
intendent of the Mint at San Francisco....Great damage 
by floods in Pennsylvania, Ohio and New York....The 
Second Clause of the Home Rule bill amended by a vote 
of 287 to 225, 

May 18.—George Horton, of Illinois, appointed Consul 
at Athens, Greece; Frank H. Brooks, of Illinois, at 
Trieste ; Clinton Furbish, of Chicago, Director of the 
Bureau of American Republics, vice W. E. Curtis, re- 
signed....Princess Infanta Eulalia, personal representa- 
tive of the Spanish government, arrives in New York.... 
The armored battleship New York makes a successful 
trial trip... The State of Illinois brings suit against the 
Whisky Trust.... Negroes meet in convention at Colum- 
bia, 8. C., to discuss recent lynchings.... Women in Mis- 
souri organize a steamship company, capitalized at $300,- 
000....The Presbyterian General Assembly meets in 
Washington, D. C. ; Rev. W. G. Craig, of Chicago, elected 
Moderator ; the Southern Presbyterian General Assem- 
bly, convening at Macon, Ga., elects Judge J. W. Lapsley 
Moderator; the Southern Baptist Association adjourns 
its meeting at Atlanta, Ga....The American Gynecolog- 
ical Society adjournsits annual meeting at Philadelphia 
.»-. Lhe directors of the Northern Pacific Railroad au- 
thorize the issue of $15,000,000 of col’ateral trust notes 
...-California capitalists form a company to build one 
section of the Nicaragua Canal..... Emperor William 
speaks concerning the Army bill at the unveiling of the 
statue to Emperor William I. at Goerlitz, Silesia... .Cap- 
tain-General Arias recalled from Cuba to Spain....John 
D. Rockefeller gives $150,000 to the Chicago University 
conditional upon the completion of the Ryerson gift sub 
scription. : 

May 19.—Kerr Craige, of North Carolina, : ppointed 
Third Assistant Postmaster-General....Four thousand 
miners in the Pittsburg, Pa., district go on strike....The 
State Bankers’ convention of Tennessee petitions Con- 
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gress to repeal the Sherman Silver Law....The Toledo, 
St. Louis and Kansas City Railroad assigns....The dock 
laborers at Hull, England, accept employers’ terms and 
abandon their strike....The English House of Commons 
adjourns to May 29....Revolutionists in Nicaragua place 
the provisional government in the hands of three persons. 


OBITUARY. 

April 20.—Col. Chas. B. Tappen, New York’s oldest citi- 
zen....Mrs. Winfield Scott Hancock....Col. William Mc- 
Michael, of New York, ex-District Attorney for the 
District of Columbia, and Indian Commissioner under 
President Grant. 


April 21.—Grosvenor P. Lowry, a distinguished corpora- 
tion lawyer of New York City....Robert H. McLe!lan, of 
Troy, N. Y., author of several important legal works.... 
Edward Henry Stanley, Earl of Derby, London....Cardi- 
nal Luigi Giordani, Archbishop of Ferrara. 


April 22.—Gen. Edward Fitzgerald Beale, of Washing- 
ton, D. C....Lieut.-Col. Cornelius L. King, of Vermont- 
...-Ercole Tamajo, Duke of Castelluccia, Italy....Com. 
mander L. R. Fitzmaurice, England. 


April 23.—Horace Waters, the pianoforte manufacturer 
and hymn book publisher....Hon. Wm. Heywood, of the 
New Hampshire bar.... Prof. R. Lubbock Bensly, Hebrew 
scholar, England....Dr. Edwin T. Doubleday, of New 
York City, prominent hospital physician. 


April 24.—Col. Edwin H. Webster, of Hartford County, 
Md....Dr. Curtis M. Hussey, a prominent citizen of Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 

April 25.—General Robert Smict of Hamilton, Ml.... 
Orville H. Tobey, the oldest meat packer in Chicago ... 
Rear-Admiral S. Long, England....Professor Kundrat, 
pathologist. 

April 26.—Captain Gilbert C. Wiltse, U. S. N....Cardi- 
nal Luigi Sepiacci, of Italy. 

April 27.—Major-General John M. Corse, of Boston, 
Mass....Mrs. Harriet Woods Baker, a well-known liter- 
ary woman of Brooklyn, N. Y....William C. Goudy 
well-known Chicago lawyer ...Charles de Mazade, noted 
author, editor and critic, of France....Hon. J. Ballance, 
Prime Minister of New Zealand. 


April 28.—J. W. Taylor, Consul at Winnipeg, N.S.... 
Milton H. Roberts, distingui hed physician of New 
York City....Wiliam Lomax, prominent surgeon of 
Indiana. Rev. C. L. Eberhardt, prominent Lutheran 
clergyman of Saginaw, Mich....Sir Robert Piusent, 
Supreme Court Judge of Newfoundland....Prince Don- 
dukoff Korsakoff, St. Petersburg, Russia. ...Gustav Nad- 
aud, musician and ballad writer, Paris. 


April 30.—General B. H. Rutledge, of Charleston, S. C. 
....Prof. James Jones White, of Lexington, Va....Dr. 
Daniel Wallace, an eminent cancer and tumor specialist 
of Newark, N. J....Henry R. Astor Carey, prominent 
club man and member-elect of Rhode Island Legislature 
....Lord Deramore, of England....Herr Hanauer, Im- 
perial Secretary of the Department of Justice, Berlin. 


May 1.—Mrs. Emmeline F, Ketcham, of Brooklyn, N. 
Y., a distinguished anti-slavery worker in New England. 


May 2.—Chief Engineer Henry H. Stewart, U. S. Navy 
....Charles Milton Ogden ; Herbert A. Preston, well- 
known Washington newspaper correspondents ..John 
W. Forney, Jr., journalist, of Philadelphia, Pa....Dr. 
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George W. Richards, of Newark, N. J....Cewell, the 
African explorer. 

May 3.—Lieut.-Gen. Sir James Charlemagne Dormer 
K. C. B., commander British forces in Madras....Joseph 
S. Spinney, wealthy and philanthropic citizen of Brook- 
lyn, N. Y. 

May 4.—Ex-Senator James Willis Patterson, of New 
Jersey....Capt. William L. Jackson, of Huntington, L. I. 
....Rev. L. N. Wheeler, D.D., agent American Bible 
Society in China....Rev. James Upham, of the Youth's 
Companion, Boston, Mass. 

May 5.—Edward W. Le Compte, Secretary of State of 
Maryland....E. L. Blakeslee, well-known criminal lawyer 
of Montrose, Pa. 

May 6.—Robert C. McGill, councilman, a prominent 
citizen of Indianapolis. 

May 7.—Mrs. Chauncey M. Depew....Sir James Ander- 
son, of England, intimately connected with Cyrus W. 
Field in laying the first Atlantic cable, and commander of 
the Great Eastern. 


May 8.—Louis Lang, N.A., a well known artist of New 
York City ...Dr. Rufus W. Math» wson, of Durham, 
Conn....Col. Ward H. Lamon, auti 0. of ‘ Life of Lin- 
coln”....Lieut.-Co!. and Deputy Surgeon General Ely 
McClellan....Capt. Joseph Dye Hoff, formerly United 
States Consul at Vera Cruz, Mexico....Gen. Manuel 
Gonzales, ex-President of Mexico and Governor of the 
State of Guanajuate....Baron William Joseph Petre, 
England.... Prince Adolphus of Schaumburg-Lippe.... 
Privy Councillor Von Bismarck, eldest brother of the ex- 
Chancellor. 


May 9.—Frank J. Comstock, ex-Port Warden of New 
York... Edward Dunsmore, of Avondale, Pa., a former 
slave, aged 109 years....Lord William Paulet, of the 
British army. 

May 10.—Joseph Francis, of New York, the world- 
famous inventor of lifeboats... Ezra James Horton, 
editor, of White Plains, N. Y....Admiral Gomez Y. Lono, 
who commanded the Spanish fleet in the Columbian 
Naval Review....Cardinal Zigliara, Corsica. 


May 11.—Gen. S. C. Armstrong, president and superin- 
tendent of the Hampton, Va., Normal Institute and 
Indian School....Dr. Charles Carroll Lee, president New 
York County Medical Association....Gen. Edward D. 
Townsend, of Washington, D. C , for a number of years 
Adjutant-General of the army. 


May 12.—O. C. Moore, ex-Congressman of Nashua, 
N. H....George Victor, Sovereign Prince of Waldeck, 
Prussia....Capt. Samuel Shannon, of Duluth, Minn., one 
of the best-known steamboat masters on the great lakes. 


May 14.—Char'es M. Bell, the well-known Washing- 
ton photographer. 

May 15.—Colonel Theodore W. Parmele, of New York 
City....Right Rev. William Henry Bissell, Bishop of the 
Epi: copal diocese of Vermont. 


May 17.—Dr. Samuel N. Brayton, one of Buffalo’s best 
physicians....Col. William M. Vogleson, of Allegheny, 
Pa....Col. Z. H. Benton, of Jefferson County, N. Y., who 
married a daughter of Joseph Bonaparte....Monsignor 
Gonnindard, Archbishop of Rennes. 

May 19.—James E. Murdoch, Cincinnati, the distin- 
guished actor and elocutionist....William Erastus Col- 
lins, of the Hartford, Conn., Courant. 











THE FORTHCOMING CONVENTIONS AND GREAT GATHER- 
INGS OF 1893, AT CHICAGO AND ELSEWHERE. 








THE ART INSTITUTE, 
Where the World’s Congresses will be held. 


HE summer conventions and educational assemblies 
of 1893 will cluster mostly about the World’s Con- 
gresses at Chicago, which convene on May 15 and extend 
through the month of October. Most of the important 
association gatherings of America and many international 
ones will either suspend their own annual meetings or 
hold them in direct affiliation with the branches of the 
Congress Auxiliary that are devoted to the several inter- 
ests they represent. The meetings will be held in the new 
Art Institute on Michigan Avenue at the foot ot Adams 
St., on the site of the old Exposition Building, Lake Park, 
within a stone’s throw of the Illinois Central Depot and 
the ‘‘ Leland” and ‘‘ Palmer House.” 

Some of the congresses were already in progress when 
the Review or REVIEWS went to press, and by the 
time the magazine reaches its readers those on 
Woman’s Progress, on the Public Press, and on Medicine 
and Surgery will have been completed, having been held 
during the weeks beginning May 15, 22 and 29 respect- 
ively. 

EDUCATIONAL, SCIENTIFIC AND SOCIOLOGICAL 
MEETINGS, 

The educational congresses will assemble on July 17 

and continue their sessions two weeks, and are to be 


under the conduct of the National Educational Associa- 
tion, with United States Commissioner W. T. Harris in 


at Stat Bie 
sige? poi eta: 





general charge. The following are the sub-committees : 
On Higher Education, in charge of Prof. Nicholas Murray 
Butler; Secondary Education, Principal Ray Greene Hul- 
ing; Primary Education, Inspector J. L. Hughes, of Can- 
ada; Business Education, President R. C. Spencer; Physi- 
cal Education, Prof. D. A. Sargent; with additional com- 
mittees in charge of President J. G. Schurman, Prof, Geo. 
T. Ladd, and others, Almost all of the larger educational 
associations of America will suspend their own annual 
conventions and join the National Association in the pro- 
motion of these congresses; and these associations in- 
clude the American Institute of Instruction and the Busi- 
ness Educators’ Association. The nations of Europe have 
commissioned delegates to attendance, who by their 
presence will bring European methods of education into 
consideration, and provide thus for the most extensive 
and exhaustive study of methods ever undertaken. In 
view of the fact that America has adopted somany phases 
of educational work from Germany, the presence of the 
renowned Prof. Rudolph Virchow at Chicago as the Ger- 
man Imperial Commissioner will be of special interest. 

It is to be noted that a general congress of university 
students will be held during the two weeks, with the aim 
of establishing international fellowship and federation ; 
and one of the halls of the Art Palace will be assigned for 
alumni headquarters during the first week. 


CHAUTAUQUA, 


While the educational interest centres in Chicago it still 
extends beyond there and is concerned in many old and 
well-established institutions like the Chautauqua Summer 
School, the Summer University, at Bay View, Mich., 
which have homes of their own, or in the summer schools 
of Harvard and Cornell and other universities which can- 
not forsake their libraries and laboratories and working 
equipments. These continue their annual sessions with- 
out interruption. 

The Chautauqua University, whose attention is devoted 
so largely to the extension of the privilege of college and 
university education to those who from occupations of 
business or from other causes are unable to reach the 
centres of study and thought, very properly makes special 





THE NEW AMPHITHEATRE AT CHAUTAUQUA. 
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effort for the vacation months. It holds summer schools 
for six weeks each year at its home on Lake Chautauqua, 
N. Y., where, in addition to the usual courses of instruc- 
tion given, it invites distinguished lecturers from America 





PROFESSOR R. D. ROBERTS, OF LONDON, 
Who will be at Chautauqua. 


and Europe to speak, ani offers many other educational 
advantages. The sessions for the season of 1893 open 
July 5and close August 22, and instruction is offered in 
three departments, headed by principals as follows : The 
college and schools of sacred literature, under the princi- 
palship of President Harper, of Chicago University ; the 
school of music, under the principalship of Dr. H. R. 
Palmer ; the school of physical education, under Dr. Wm. 
G. Anderson, of Yale University. The distinguished lect- 
urer of the year is Prof. R. D. Roberts, of the London 
University Extension Society, who will also figure in the 
University Extension lectures at Philadelphia; Prof. 
Henry Drummond, Rev. Samuel A. Barnett, of Toynbee 
Hall, London ; Dr. Edward Eggleston, Professor Geo. H. 
Palmer, Prof. Richard T. Ely, Dr. Herrick Johrson and 
Miss Eliza R. Skidmore will be among the other lecturers; 
and they will all have the pleasure of speaking in the new 
amphitheatre assembly hall which the school has just 
completed. 
BAY VIEW. 

Of the summer university at Bay View, Mich., Mr. 
John M. Coulter, who has recently been elected to its 
principalship to succeed Dr. Ely, writes as follows: ‘The 
university opens this year July 12, and lasts four weeks. 
Nearly all of its forty-five instructors have been selected 
from leading colleges and universities. Besides the Col- 
lege of Liberal Arts, in which twelve departments will be 
represented, there will be a School of Methods, with five 
departments; a Bible School, with three departments; a 
‘School of Music, with eight instructors; a School of Art, 
with five departments, besides schools of Physical Cult- 
ure, Oratory, and a Commercial School. On the force 
of instruction are represented such universities as Cor- 
nell, Michigan, Indiana, Kansas, Northwestern, Lake 
Forest, Lehigh, etc. The School of Music will be under 
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the direction of Prof. J. H. Hahn, director of the Detroit 
Conservatory of Music, with Prof. C. C. Case, of Cleve- 
land, as chorus leader. Mr. John H. Vanderpoel, director 
of the Art Institute of Chicago, will have charge of the 
School of Art. It is the intention to give strong 
university training.” 


THE CATHOLIC SCHOOL AT PLATTSBURGH, N, Y. 


The Catholics made their first experiment in summ:r 
schools last year at New London, Conn., and were so 
pleased with their success that they will repeat it. this 
year ina permanent home just established by them at 
Plattsburgh, N. Y., in a session to extend. from July 
15 to August 6. Rev. James F. Loughlin, D.D., is the 
president of the school, and Rev. Thomas McMillan, of 
the Paulist Fathers, of New York City, chairman of the 
board of studies, while most active of the lay workers 
is Mr, Warren E. Mosher, editor of the Catholic Reading 
Circle Review. A splendid course of lectures is laid 
out to be delivered by eminent clergy and laymen, among 
the latter of whom one may note Geo. Parsons Lathrop 





MR. WARREN E. MOSHER, 
Secretary of the Catholic Summer School. 


and Richard Malcolm Johnson. The interests of women 
are to be thoroughly represented, women lecturers and 
subjects which for women will have a special care being 
catalogued in the outline of studies. 


THE COLORADO SUMMER SCHOOL. 

Colorado adds a summer school to its list of educational 
institutions. It was opened last year in Colorado Springs 
and is to meet there permanently during the month of 
July. Courses are offered this year in philosophy, peda- 
gogy, political economy, history, English, modern lan 
guages, geology, biology, physics, chemistry, drawing and 
music. The announcement of faculty and lecturers lists 
such men as President Andrews of Brown University, 
Edward W. Bemis, Wm. J. Rolfe, Richard T. Ely, George 
Baur, H Buchanan Ryley, of Oxford, Engl-nd, and all the 
leading university teachers of Colorado. The principal 
of the school is Mr. Edwin G. Dexter. 


HARVARD UNIVERSITY SUMMER COURSES. 


For the season of 1893 Harvard University offers twelve 
full courses, with twenty-three subdivisions, embracing 
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English, German, French, American history, draughting 
and descriptive geometry and trigonometry, engineering, 
physics, chemistry, botany, geology, and physical train- 
ing, with courses at the medical school. All are free to 
regularly enrolled students of the university, and, save 
those in the medical school and in engineering, are open 
to women. The courses begin at different dates, accord- 
ing to printed announcements obtainable of the secretary. 
One of the features of the school is a special restaurant 
where food is provided at cost. 


SUMMER COURSES AT CORNELL. 


The private venture begun last year at Cornell was so 
successful that the summer session has now been made an 
integral part of the university, and the number of courses 
offered has been largely increased. The summer term this 
year is of six weeks, beginning July 6. Instruction is 
offered in Greek, Latin, German, French, English, elocu- 
tion, philosophy, pedagogy, history, political and social 
science, mathematics, physics, chemistry, botany, draw- 
ing and art, mechanical drawing, physical training. 

The courses are open to women as well as to men, and 
the same facilities for work are extended to these students 
as to the regular students of the university. The Sage 


College for Women, a spacious and well appointed dormi- | 


tory on the university grounds, will be open during the 
session of the summer school. Summer courses in the 
School of Law are offered this year for the first time, in- 
struction being given by the entire faculty of the school. 


OTHER UNIVERSITIES. 


The University of Iowa holds a summer school for 
teachers beginning June 19 «nd extending over a period 
of four weeks. Instruction is offered in Latin, botany, 
history, chemistry, engineering, German, French, physics, 
astronomy, political economy, English, and pedagogy. 

The University of Georgia offers instruction during the 
summer in mathematics, Latin, Greek, French, German, 
botany, surveying and drawing. The courses open July 3 
and continue six weeks. 

The Northwestern University, Evanston, Tll., offers 
summer courses in biology, chemistry, electricity, English 
literature, geology, Greek, history, Latin, German and 
French, mathematics, pedagogy, and physics. Instruction 
begins June 19 and continues five weeks. 

Amherst summer school, with many others, suspends 
for the year owing to the World’s Fair. 

The third session of the Indiana University summer 
school begins July 20. ad continues five weeks. Twenty- 
eight courses are offered, in seven departments, namely, 
literature, pure mathematics, applied mathematics, phys- 
ics, chemistry, botany, zodlogy. 

The University of Virginia, like Cornell, will maintain a 
summer school of law, and also one of medicine, in addi- 
tion to the usual courses in collegiate branches. 

The summer school at the University of Minnesota will 
open July 26 for a four weeks’ session. Instruction will 
be offered in Latin, German, English literature, rhetoric, 
American history, English history, pedagogy, chemistry, 
physics, botany, animal biology, astronomy, algebra, 
drawing and the history of art. In most cases classes 
will be conducted by heads of departments in the univer- 
sity. 

The University of California offers summer courses in 
chemistry, and a special course of original biological re- 
search in the peculiar fields of Santa Catalina Island, 
Southern California. 

Oberlin, Washington and Lee Universities, the National 
Normal University, Lebanon, Ohio, and the Massachu- 
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setts Institute of Technology, will also offer some sum- 
mer courses. 


UNIVERSITY EXTENSION AT PHILADELPHIA, 


The American Society for the Extension of University 
Teaching organizes for summer work this year, and offers: 
courses at Philadelphia from July 5 to August 22 in 
American and European history, literature and language, 
natural science, music, pedagogy, and—distinctively from 
all other schools—in University Extension itself. In this 
latter subject Dr. E. T. Devine, the Staff Lecturer and 
Director of the summer meeting, Prof. R. D. Roberts, of 
the London society, and some other specialists will co- 
operate as lecturers. Among the speakers in the other 
fields are Edward Eggleston, John Fiske, E. J. James, J. B. 
McMaster, Jacob Riis, Theodore Roosevelt and Talcott 
Williams. 


THE EXTENSION GATHERINGS IN GREAT BRITAIN. 


The home of university extension is really in England, 
and there in Oxford, Cambridge and Edinburgh, the sum- 
mer meetings are well organized. The Oxford sessions 
extend this year from July 29 to August 26; the Cambridge 
sessions over the same period, and the Edinburgh from 
July 31 to August 26. Mr. John Addington Symonds, Mr. 
Walter Pater, Professor Dowden, Mr. Rolfe, and Mr. 
Moulton lecture at Oxford; while the distinguished Greek 
scholar, Prof. R. C. Jebb, opens the Cambridge school, to 
be followed, in the courses offered, by Sir Robert Ball, 
Prof. Henry Sidgwick, J. R. Seeley, M.A., Edmund Gosse, 
and others. Edinburgh will call the distinguished French- 
men MM. Paul Desjardins and Edmond Demolins to 
lecture on the moral renaissance of France and on social 
science, and Prof. C. Lloyd Morgan, J. Arthur Thomson, 
and Dr. Louis Irvine to lecture on psychology, biology, 
and hygiene respectively. 


NEW YORK UNIVERSITY CONVOCATION. 


It is a fixed rule of the Regents of the University of 
New York that their convocation shall be held annually 
at the Capitol in Albany the first Wednesday, Thursday 
and Friday after July 4. Accordingly, that assembly 
will be called together this year on July 5 by Chancellor 
Anson J. Upson, who succeeds the late Geo. William 
Curtis, and will hold over until July 7. Two of the im- 
portant subjects to be considered at the convocation are: 
Should State aid be given to academies, high schools and 
libraries ? and, Would the establishment of a national 
university at Washington promote the interests of higher 
education in America ? 


THE SCHOOL OF APPLIED ETHICS. 


The second annual session of the School of Applied 
Ethics will open at Plymouth, Mass., on Wednesday, July 
6, and continue six weeks. Prof. C. H. Toy, of Harvard 
University, will be dean and director of the department of 
history of religions, Prof. H. C. Adams, of the Univer- 
sity of Michigan, director of the department of econom- 
ics, and Prof. Felix Adler, of New York, director of the 
department of ethics. The principal course in ethics will 
be given by William Wallace, M.A., professor of Moral 
Philosophy at Oxford, England. Faith Huntington and 
Miss Adams, of Chicago, will lecture on functions of 
philanthropy in social progress, Hon. Carroll D. Wright 
on the statistical phases of industrial and social questions, 
and Gen. A. B. Nettleton on legal aspects of the temper- 
ance question. Besides these a number of other emi- 
nent men and important subjects will interest attend- 
ants. 
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THE SUMMER SCHOOL AT NORTHFIELD. 


Mr. Moody, the well-known evangelist, will hold his 
annnal summer conference of students at his home in 
Northfield, Mass., from July 1 to July 12, This is a Chris 
tian assembly intended directly for religious study, and 
especial stress is laid upon the ‘‘ Student Volunteer Move- 
ment” for foreign missions. Prof. Henry Drummond, 
Dr. Henry Van Dyke, Congressman Breckinridge and 
others will address the conferences. 


LITERATURE AND HISTORY. 


Authors, historians, librarians, philologists and folk- 
lore historians begin to convene in Chicago July 10. 
The interests of these are so multifold and prominent 
persons among them so very numerous that we cannot 
begin to name them. It is sufficient to chronicle that 
they are to meet, that their assembles will be interna- 
tional in character, and that one of the inevitable and 
certainly important subjects of consideration will be the 
copyright laws, and also the relations of publisher and 
author. 

In connection herewith the American Historical Society 
will hold its ninth annual meeting. James B. Angell, presi- 
dent of the Michigan University, is the president of this 
organization, and it lists in its membership of 673 persons 
such distinguished men as Hon. Andrew D. White, Jus- 
tin Winsor, Charles K. Adams, Hon. Geo. Bourinot, Hen. 
John Jay and others, who, with many prominent histori- 
cal students invited from this country and Europe, will 
address the convention. 


ART AND MUSIC, 


In the week of July 3d there will be congresses on archi- 
tecture, painting and sculpture, decorative art, photo- 
graphic art, and art museums and schools. 

In the week begining July 3 congresses will be held on 
musical art and musical education, which will include the 
general subjects of orchestral art, choral music and train- 
ing, songs of the people, organ and church music, musical 
art and literature, criticism and history, and opera houses 
and music halls. 


SCIENCE AND PHILOSOPHY. 


The congresses on science and philosophy convene on 
August 21, and include departments of astronomy, chem- 
istry, electricity, geology, Indian ethnology, meteorology, 
pharmacy, philosophy, psychical research, and zodlogy. 
But these will not interfere with the customary sessions 
of 

THE AMERICAN ASSOCIATION. 


The meeting of the American Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Science will be held independently of the 
fair. The place of convention is Madison, Wis., and the de- 
liberations are toextend from August 17 to August 24. A 
mere enumeration of the subjects in the hands of commit- 
tees for report will indicate the significance of this annual 
meeting: 1.To apply to Congress for reduction of tariff on 
scientific books and apparatus; 2, to memorialize Congress 
to preserve archzeologic monuments on public lands; 3, to 
suggest accurate and uniform methods of water analysis; 
4, maintenance of timber lands; 5, to secure an American 
table at Naples International Marine Biological Station, 
and also at biological station at Jamaica, W. I. ; 6, biological 
nomenclature, forming a part of an international commit- 
tee, first suggested by Australasian Marine Association, and 
working in harmony with similar committees of the Brit- 
ish, French, German and other associations. In addition 
to these subjects for consideration there are papers on all 
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the branches of science by any who have new discoveries to 
tell. The meetingsare always attended by representative 
scientists of America, but this year quite a large attend- 
ance is expected from Europe. t 

The retiring president of the American Association is 
Prof. Joseph Le Conte, of California; the president for the 
year, Prof. H. W. Harkness, of Washington, D.C. The 
permanent secretary is Prof. F. W. Putnam, of Harvard 
University. 

Just before or just after the meetings of the Association 
a number of affiliated societies will hold their annual con- 
courses in Madison, most of them opening on the 14th of 
August. Among them are: 

The American Microscopical Society, ihe Geological 
Society of America, the American Chemical Society, the 
Association of Economic Entomologists, the Association 
of State Weather Services and the Society for the Pro- 
motion of Agricultural Science. 

Probably beginning on August 22 will be held the Inter- 
national Biological Congress, adjourned from Genoa last 
September, the chief subject of whose uncompleted labors 
is the uniformity of botanical nomenclature. 


MEDICAL ASSOCIATIONS. 


The doctors will gather in three or four great con- 
gresses, the International, the Pan-American, the Ameri- 
can and the British. The first international medical 
congress was held in Paris, the ninth in Washington in 
1887, and the eleventh will open in Rome, Italy, Septem- 

: ber 24, continuing in ses- 
sion until October 1. Prof. 
Semmola, of Italy, is the 
president of the associa- 
tion. 

The Pan-American Con- 
gress was proposed by the 
American Association, 
} and was called by Presi- 
dent Harrison, under au- 
thority of a special reso- 
lution of Congress, to 
meet in Washington, Sep- 
tember 5-8, 1893. The re- 
publics of Mexico, Cen- 
tral and South America, 
Hayti, San Domingo and 
the Hawaiian ‘govern- 
ment will be represented 
Dr. Wm. Pepper, of Philadelphia, is the president of the 
congress. 

The American Medical Association convenes in Mil- 
waukee, Wis., June 6, holding over through the 9th inst. 
The leading officers are: Dr. Hunter McGuire, president ; 
Dr. H. O. Walker, first vice-president, and Dr. Wm. B. 
Atkinson, permanent secretary. 

The Association of Medical Editors gives its annual 
dinner on June 5in Milwaukee, on the eve of the American 
Association congress. 

The British Medical Association holds its sixty-first 
annual meeting at Newcastle-on-Tyne, August 1-4. 


THE AMERICAN BAR ASSOCIATION. 


Milwaukee adds to its very numerous list of conven- 
tions this year the sixteenth annual gathering of the 
American Bar Association, which begins there August 
30, adjourning September 1. The officers for the year 
are: President, John Randolph Tucker, Lexington, Va.; 
secretary, Edward Otis Hinckley, Baltimore, Md.; treas- 
urer, Francis Rawle, Philadelphia, Pa, 


DR. WILLIAM PEPPER, 
President of the Pan-American 
Medical Congress. 
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ENGINEERING. 


The congress of electrical engineers will be held during 
the week beginning August 21, and will be under the 
guidance of the American Institute of Electrical En- 
gineers and a sub-committee of the British Royal Com- 
mission. -Dr. Elisha P. Gray, the famous inventor of the 
telautograph and other electrical contrivances, is the 
chairman of the Congress Auxiliary Committee, and Mr. 
T. C. Martin is chairman of the International Congress 
Committee of the American Institute. Dr. Gray furnishes 
us with the following details : ‘‘ There will be fifty-five 
official delegates, appointed by the various governments, 
who will compose what will be termed the chamber of 





DR. ELISHA P. GRAY. 


delegates. It will be the duty of this chamber to con- 
sider all purely scientific questions relating to electricity, 
and to modify existing units and standards, to create new 
ones that seem to be necessary, and to devise a uniform 
international system of symbols and nomenclature. Other 
sections will take up questions relating to applied elec- 
tricity in the arts and industries of the world. This will 
be the most important electrical congress ever held, and 
will be made up of all the electricians in the world who, 
by their standing, either theoretical or practical, are 
entitled to a seat. Among the prominent ones of these 
are Professors Alex. Graham Bell, Edwin J. Houston and 
Elihu Thomson, Messrs. Franklin L. Pope, Nikola Tesla 
and Edward Weston. 

The electrical engineering congress has been transferred 
from the department of engineering to the department of 
science and philosophy. The other engineering congresses 
are to begin as at first intended, on July 31, and are to in- 
clude the discussion of civil, mechanical, mining and 
marine engineering, naval architecture and aérial navi- 
gation. 

The American Society of Civil Engineers will conduct 
the civil engineering congress ; the Society of Mechanical 
Engineers, the mechanical congress ; and the Institute 
of Mining Engineers, the mining congress, each or- 
. ganization suspending its own annual meeting for the 
purpose. The programmes are characterized by the same 
breadth of interest and international representation that 
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mark all the Chicago congresses. Mr. E. B. Cox is presi- 
dent of the mechanical engineers and Prof. H. M. 
Howe of the mining engineers. 


AGRICULTURE, 


None oz the details of the agricultural congress at Chi- 
cago beyond the preliminary notice have reached us ; we 
reprint directly from the official announcement of the 
Auxiliary. Commencing October 16, 1893.—The congresses 
of the department of agriculture with the following de- 
partments: General farm culture, animal industry, 
fisheries, forestry, veterinary surgery, good roads, house- 
hold economics, food problems, agricultural legislation, 
etc., agricultural education and experiment, including 
agricultural chemistry, practical geology, economic cli- 
matology, economic entomology and practical botany, and 
oths> scientific subjects. 

° NATIONAL LEAGUE FOR GOOD ROADS. 


The National League for Good Roads will hold a con- 
gress in Chicago some time (as yet undetermined) during 
the summer. An exhibit of good roads and free instruc- 
tion in road making is presented by the league in the 
Agricultural Department of the Columbian Exposition. 
The temporary organization of the league is as follows : 

The president of the Senate of ‘he United States will 
be the president of the league until legislation connected 
with the subject may compel his retirement. The presi- 
dent of the American Bankers’ Association is the treas- 
urer. The author of the National Highway Commission 
bill, and of the movement fora national league, is vice- 
president and acting secretary. This gentleman is Gen. 
Roy Stone. The Executive Committee is composed of 
ten of the most zealous friends of road improvement in 
the country, while the General Board comprises the gov- 
ernors of all the Stites and Territories, or their repre- 
sentatives, together with the presidents of the State 
road associations, agricultural societies and State granges, 
and others prominent in rural concerns. 


ECONOMIC AND SOCIOLOGICAL, 


The congresses of social and economic science begin 
August 28, and include the departments of economic 
science, the science of statistics, taxation and revenue, 
“the single tax,” profit-sharing, weights and measures, 
coinage, postage, and, uniquely enough, anthropology. 
Addresses by James Bryce and Professor Burgess, of Co- 
lumbia, will open the conventions. 

The American Economic Association and the American 
Statistical Association meet at Chicago between the 11th 
ani 16th of September. The detuils of the meetings are 
not yet arranged. The president of the Economic Associa- 
tion is Dr. Charles F. Dunbar. ; 


THE AMERICAN SOCIAL SCIENCE ASSOCIATION, 


The Social Science Association will not go to Chicago, 
but ‘‘ will pursue its discussions in its usual quiet way,” as 
President H. L. Wayland writes us. ‘* While the meet- 
ings are rarely largely attended, yet the papers and dis- 
cussions are of great value, and we are informed by those 
having the means of knowing that the views presented 
have great weight at Washington and elsewhere. The 
interest which the association has aroused in social science 
has led to the formation of many societies, which have 
divided up among them the ground, all of which was 
once occupied by the A.S.S. A. Among these are the 
National Prison Congress, the American Bar Association, 
the American Historical Society, the Economic Associa 
tion, the Public Health Association, and perhaps the Con- 
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ference of Charities and Corrections.” The annual meet- 
ing will be held at Saratoga Springs, N. Y., September 
4-8 inclusive. The president will address the convention 
on ‘*Compulsory Arbitration,” and the balance of the 
subjects will be miscellaneous, including ‘‘ Bimetallism.” 
Mr. Hamilton W. Mabie, Hon. Cscar Straus, and Hon. 
Andrew D. White will be among the speakers. 
THE SOCIALISTS AT ZURICH. 

The Socialists convene in international assembly at 
Ziirich, Switzerland, August 6-13. Prof. Liebknecht, 
the president, and Herren Bebel and Richter, the leaders 
of the Social Democracy in Germany, will be the most 
prominent figures. Representatives of all nations will at- 
tend, and the conferences will be held in German, English, 
Frenchand Dutch. The eight-hour day, direct legislation 
of the masses, the political activity of the working class, 
and international law and obligations, will be the leading 
themes of discussion. 


LABOR. 

The Congress Auxiliary of the Exposition provides for 
congresses during the week of August 28 on the following 
phases of what is known as the labor question: The 
condition of labor, work and wages of women .and chil 
dren, statistics of labor, literature and philosophy of the 
labor movement, labor legislation, living questions and 
means of progress, arbitration and other remedies. 

The manual toilers of the social organism improve 
their vacation, too, with convention and congress. We 
have the following data concerning national and inter- 
national gatherings : 

Assembling June 5, Boot and Shoe Workers’ Inter- 
national Union, at Chicago, Tl. ; June 12, International 
Typographical Union, Chicago, Ill.; June 12, United 
Brotherhood of Boiler Makers and Iron Shipbuilders, Chi- 
cago; August 7, Journeymen Tailors’ International 
Union, St. Paul, Minn.; September 25, Cigar Makers’ In- 
ternational Union, Milwaukee, Wis.; July 18, Saddle and 
Harness Makers’ National Association, St. Louis, Mo.; 
July 31, Journeymen Plumbers, Gas and Steam Fitters, 
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United States and Canada, New York; August 7, Journey- 
men Tailors’ Union of America, St. Paul, Minn. ; August 14, 
Carriage and Wagon Workers’ National Union, Chicago, 
Tll.; September 11, Coopers’ International Union, Mil- 
waukee, Wis.; October 3, Brotherhood of Railroad Train- 
men, Boston, Mass.; November 13, Electrical Workers, 
Cleveland, Ohio; December 5, Journeymen Barbers’ Inter- 
national Union of America, Cincinnati, Ohio; December 
11, American Federation of Labor, Chicago, Ill. 

The Journeymen Tailors are to consider in their con- 
vention the sweating system, the effects of immigration 
and tenement houses. 

MORAL REFORM. 


Under the auspices of the International Federation for 
the Abolition of the State Regulation of Vice, the societies 
of America and Europe devoted to the cause of social 
purity will convene on June 2,3and4. The Federation 
includes in its membership the London Moral Reform 
Union, the Ladies’ National Association of Great Britain, 
the Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Children, the 
White Cross Society, the Social Purity branch of the 
W. C. T. U., and many similar societies. Its president is 
M. Hugo Tamm, of the Swedish parliament, and the hon- 
orary secretary is Mrs. Josephine E. Butler, who first con- 
ceived and effected the federation in 1874-5, when the 
New York League sent her abroad for that purpose. ‘‘ The 
New Abolitionist Movement,” Mrs. Butler denominates it, 
and on that subject will present a paper at Chicago. 
Baron de Watteville, of Switzerland, the first to receive 
Mrs. Butler on her European mission, will represent the 
European committees at the congress, and such distin- 
guished persons as Rev. J. P. Gledstone, of London, Prof. 





MRS. JOSEPHINE BUTLER. 


James Stuart, M. P, Alfred S. Dyer, of Bombay, Dr. 
Nevins, of Liverpool, Madame Fischer, of Berlin, M. 
Henri Minod, Continental Secretary of the Federation, 
Dr. Forel, of Zurich, Dr. Moeller and M. Pagny, of Brus- 
sels, Dr. Emily Blackwell, Hon. E. T. Gerry, of New York, 
Dr. De Costa, Dr. Kate Bushnell, and many others, will 
present papers. The topics will be educational, prevent- 
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ive and reformatory, including the following: ‘Causes 
Which Lead to Immoral Lives,” “ Heredity in Its Rela- 
tion to Immorality,” ‘‘ Purity in Literature,” ‘* Marriage 
. and Divorce,” ‘‘ Rescue Work of the Salvation Army,” etc. 

An entire week will be devoted to the general con- 
gresses, and ample provision is made for the accommoda- 
tion and independent meetings of each participating or- 


ganization. 
TEMPERANCE. 


On June 5 the Department of Temperance begins its 
sessions in the Memorial Art Palace, where all the con- 
gresses are to be held, with the following organizations 
participating: The National Temperance Society of 
America, the Independent Order of Good Templars, the 
Sons of Temperance, the Royal Templars of Temperance, 
the Catholic temperance societies, the Woman’s Christian 
Temperance Union, the Non-Partisan Woman’s Christian 
Temperance Union, the American Medical Temperance 
Association, vegetarian societies. The prominent person- 
ages already known so well in most of the temperance 
orders will be the speakers, among whom may be expected 
Miss Frances Willard and Lady Henry Somerset. The 
Catholic temperance societies, not so old but growing in 
strength, will concentrate their energies mainly in efforts 
“to consolidate the various independent movements at 
present existing in this country.” The president of 
their congress is Bishop J. B. Cotter, of Winona, and the 
manager, James M. Scanlan, of Holy Name Cathedral, 
Chicago. 

CHARITIES. 

Almost all the national and international charity and 
humane societies go to Chicago to follow with their meet- 
ings in the train of the social purity work, beginning June 8 





MR. FREDERICK WINES, 
President of the International Charities Organization. 


and continuing through one week. The International 
Charities Organization will direct all the work, under the 
presidency of Mr. Frederick Wines, and with it will par- 
ticipate actively the National Charity Organization. The 
Salvation Army, the ing 3 Daughters, the Instructors of 
the Feeb'e-Minded, ta® ;society of St. Vincent de Paul 
and kindred organizatioas will also participate ; and the 
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National Prison Association, of which the laie President 
Hayes was so long the president, and which is now led by 
General R. Brinkerhoff, will hold an affiliated con erence. 





GENERAL BRINKERHOFF, 
President National Prison Association. 


The Hebrew Charities will be equally represented with 
others. Mr. Henry Rice is the distinguished president of 
the latter organization. 

A UNION OF GOOD SAMARITANS. 

The very eminent philanthropist, Prof. Dr. Billroth, of 
Austria, conceives a congress for this summer—details of 
which are not attainable—which he calls ‘‘A Union of 
Good Samaritans.” It is to be auxiliary to the Red Cross 
Society, but all of its work will be directed to the alleviat- 
ing of distress ‘‘ caused by the disposition of God’s provi- 
dence ”—such as famines, earthquakes, floods and like 
calamities. Dr. Billroth will call the assembly of people 
interested during the summer, in Austria. We will en- 
deavor to give our readers notice when the official an- 
nouncement is made. . 

THE COLLEGE SETTLEMENTS. 

The self-supporting social reform movement, known as 
the Social, College, or University Settlements, will hold 
its first international conference July 16-23 in connection 
with the educational congresses at Chicago. Rev. Sam- 
uel A. Barnett, the founder of Toynbee Hall, London, out: 
of which has grown all subsequent “ settlements,” and 
Mr. Ingram, of the Oxford House, Professor Geddes, of 
Edinburgh, and Mrs. Humphrey Ward, willattend. Jane 
Addams, founder cf the first settlement in America, the 
Hull House in Chicago, is chairman of the women’s 
branch, and Charles Zeublin of the men’s branch. 

A further University Settlement Conference will also be 
held at Chautauqua, July 10-15, at which the most success- 
ful settlement in America will have particular considera- 
tion—viz., the settlement in Rivington street, New York, 
under the supervision of Miss Fannie W. McLean. 

FRESH AIR AND VACATION FUNDS. 

The practical philanthropic scheme, known as ‘“‘ The 
Fresh Air Fund,” inaugurated by Rev. Willard Parsons 
sixteen years ago, provides a summer school, as it were, 
for the indigent poor of the great cities. With money 
provided by voluntary contributions the Fresh Air Fund 
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of the New York Tribune since 1877 has sent into the 
country for longer or shorter vacations 280,967 children, 
and the New York Life fund has sent perhaps half as 
many in half the time. It is the custom of the managers 
of these funds to select from among the children of New 
York those who for sickness or unhealthy home environ- 
ment seem most in need of the benefit, and send them 
away to country homes that offer them entertainment 
for a fortnight’s stay. The change from the foul condi- 
tions of their city life imparts something more than 
recreation, and in some cases effects complete regenera- 
tion. Mr. Parsons tells marvelous tales of the transfor- 
mations wrought and how he is often accosted by well- 
to-do young men and women who remind him that ten or 
twelve yeazs previous he sent them as wretched, ragged 
little street urchins to some summer home where they 
received their first lessons in cleanliness and the first in- 
spiraticn to a higher life. The sending of the children to 
the country begins.at the close of the schools in July and 
continues until their opening in September. Several per- 
manent homes have been provided for the reception of 
children in places easy of access from New York. 


WORKING PEOPLE’S VACATIONS. 


The Working Girl’s Vacation Society and the College 
Settlements Society differentiate their efforts to provide 
summer recreation for the poor from the workings of 
«charity by making them self-supporting. By the co- 
operative plan they succeed in furnishing to many young 
men and women, laborers in factory and shops, brief and 
beneficial sojourns in the country. The College Settle- 
ments have a summer home in Katonah, N. Y., open dur- 
ing July and August. 


RELIGIOUS AND DENOMINATIONAL. 


Of the parliament of religions the REVIEW O¥ REVIEWS 
has written fully in an earlier number (April, 1893). For 
the convenience of readers we recapitulate: The con- 
eresses begin on September 4, and continue until sume 
time in October, holding a series of union meetings of va- 
wious religions for the consideration of subjects of com- 
mon interest and sympathy; ‘ presentations to the re- 
ligious world ” of the faith and distinguishing character- 
istics of each denomination ; informal conferences for 
inquiry ; denominational congresses of all sects and re- 
ligions held individually; congresses of missionary 
societies, September 28; congresses of religious societies: 
Young Men’s and Women’s Christian Associations, Octo- 
Wer 6 ; the Evangelical Alliance, October 8 ; the Society of 
« hristian Endeavor, October 9 ; ethical organizations and 
«other associations of like character. 

In the denominational congresses most of the church 
organizations of America will hold their national conven- 
tions and, therefore, we do not give them separate notice. 
‘The Presbyterian General Assembly and the Baptist Re- 
union, however, have already been held in Washington 
znd Denver during the month just closed. Likewise with 
the unsectarian society, the Young Men’s Christian Asso- 
«iation. The Council of the Congregational Church, meet- 
dng only triennially, does not convene until 1894. 


PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL. 


The fifteenth church congress of the Protestant Episco- 
pal Church of the United States will be held in New York 
«ity on November 14-17, under the presidency of Bishop 
Potter. The list of writers and speakers who have ac- 
<oted invitations to address the congress includes Bishop 
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Randolph, Bishop Jackson and other members of the epis- 
copate and many prominent members of the clergy. 


JEWISH. 


The Hebrew bodies are to be very busy at Chicago. In 
June they meet in thatcity to form a national organiza- 
tion of charities ; on August 23 their denominational con- 
gress is held ; on August 28 a Jewish women’s parliament 
assembles, and on the same date the executive board of 
the union of American Hebrew congregations ; on August 
20 the conference of American rabbis, and some time 
during the same month the Hebrew Sabbath School 
Union. Prominent in connection with. all of these are 
the following : Isaac M. Wise, Julius Freiberg, B. Bett- 
man and Professor Dr. Mielziner. : 

THE EVANGELICAL ALLIANCE. 


The Evangelical Alliance for the United States, with 
Rev. Josiah Strong as general secretary, conducts the 
International Christian Conference, a very important con- 
gress in the midst of the great number of denominational 
congresses to be held during the six weeks beginning Sep- 
tember 4. Dr. Strong writes: ‘‘ The peculiar province of 
our conference will be to point out the relations of one to 
the other, to show how the resources of the churches may 
be applied to the solution of these problems, and to em- 
phasize the necessity of co-operatioa on the part of the 
churches in order to effect the accomnplishment of their 
social mission.” The sessions of the Alliance Conference 
continue from October 8 to October 15. 

The ethical conventions wil) be under, the direction of 
the Society for Ethical Culture, of which Professor Felix 
Adler is the well-known president. 

WOMEN’S CHRISTIAN ASSOCIATION. 

In addition to its gathering at Chicago the Women’s 
Christian Association will hold its international biennial 
conference at Buffalo, N. Y., beginning October 17 and 
continuing in session over the following Sunday. A 
special feature of this conference will be a plan for put- 
ting to direct service the results of the congresses at Chi- 
cago. The conference will hear reports from each asso- 
ciation topically, and as each report is concluded a 
delegate appointed by the Executive Committee to the 
congress of the World’s Fair having the department em- 
bracing that topic will give the conference the result of 
what she has gathered at the congress on that subject. 

INTERNATIONAL CHRISTIAN ENDEAVOR. 

The twelfth international Christian Endeavor Conven- 
tion will be held in * fontreal, Canada, July 5 to 10. Among 
the speakers will be tho president and founder of the so- 
ciety, Rev. F. E. Clark, General O. O. Howard, General 
Secretary Baer, and many other well-known Endeavorers. 

THE EPWORTH LEAGUE. 

The international convention of the Epworth League 
will be held at Cleveland, June 29-July 2, and will be 
participated in by prominent workers in the Epworth 
League in connection with the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, the M. E. Church, South, and the Methodist 
Church of Canada. The general theme of the conference 
will be ‘‘ The Church of To-morrow ” Among the speakers 
will be Governor McKinley, of Ohio, Bishops Fitzgerald, 
Ninde, Warren and Wilson, Judge East and Dr. Car- 
men, of Canada. 

SOME MISSIONARY CONVENTIONS. 

The American Board of Commissioners for Foreign Mis- 
sions (Congregational) assembles at Worcester, Mass., 
October 10, adjourning on the 13th. Interest will center 
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in the report of the Prudential Committee on lines of ad- 
ministration and policy. 

The Christian and International Missionary Alliance 
meets at Asbury Park, N. J, July 8-15; at Old Orchard 
Beach, Me., July 29 to August 7, and in Chicago August 

5-27. Rev. A. B. Simpson, of New York, has charge of 
all the meetings. 

The American Church Missionary Society (Episcopal) 
observes its thirty-fourth annual meeting in Washington, 
D. C., during October. The society is especially interested 
in missions in South and Central America and the West 
Indies. 

The Missionary Council of the Episcepal Church is ap- 
pointed to meet in San Francisco early in October, the 
date not being fixed as yet and the programme not com- 
pleted. Itis proposed that the council make a visit to 
Drake’s Bay, where in 1578 the Rev. Francis Fletcher, the 
chaplain of Sir Francis Drake’s expedition, first used the 
service of the Church of England on the coast of Califor- 
nia and Oregon. 

RELIGIOUS CONFERENCE AT LUCERNE. 

Dr. Lunn, editor of The Review of the Churches, an- 
nounces the ‘“‘ Re-union Conference’ for Lucerne, Switzer- 
land. The same features in general that characterized 
the meetings last year will be repeated. The conferences 
will extend from June 20 to September 15. 

Mr. Lunn also announces a re-union pilgrimage to Jeru- 
salem, leaving London, October 3, and costing but seventy 
guineas for a six weeks’ tour. It is expected that Arch- 
deacon Farrar will accompany the party and deliver six 
lectures on the Holy Land while en route. 

SUNDAY OBSERVANCE. 

Following closely after’ the religious congresses, or in- 
deed in the midst of them, is set apart at Chicago a time 
for special consideration of Sunday rest. The congress is 
to be organized in appropriate sections, for the considera- 
tion of the weekiy rest day on physiological grounds, on 
economical grounds, on governmental grounds, on social 
and moral grounds, on religious grounds. 


MISCELLANEOUS ASSEMBLIES. 
THE GOVERNMENT. 

Commencing Monday, August 7, a series of congresses 
will be held involving the consideration of jurisprudence 
and law reform, civil service reform, suffrage in repub- 
lic, kingdom and empire, the government of cities, pat 
ents and trade marks. The American Civil Service Re- 
form Association, so long presided over by Geo. William 
Curtis, will be one of the leading participators in the 
civil service reform congress. 


PUBLIC HEALTH. 
Congresses are announced as follows on public health : 
‘With sections for the consideration of sanitary legisla- 
tion, the jurisdiction and work of public health authori- 
ties, the prevention, control and mitigation of epidemics 
and contagious diseases, food inspection and other sub- 
jects, to convene during the week of October 10. 


PHYSICAL EDUCATION. 

The American Association for the Advancement of 
Physical Education will arrange a two days’ gymnastic 
contest, to be participated in by both men and women, 
for July 25-26. The North American Turner Bund will 
adjourn its meeting in Milwaukee to take part in the con- 
test with its 3,000 members. The quadrennial festival of 
the Bund will be heli at Milwaukee, July 21 to 27, when 


three thousand turners are expected to assemble. The 
programme of entertainment will be devoted almost en- 
tirely to athletic contests and gymnastic tournaments. 
Dr. Henry Braun is president of the Bund, and among 
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PROFESSOR D. A. SARGENT, OF HARVARD. 

The Famous Leader in Physical Culture. 
prominent gymnasts and athletes who will compete are 
Prof. Carl Stahl, Messrs. Benno Klein, Carl Bayer and Al. 
Lauterwasser. 

BUSINESS MEN’S CONGRESSES AT CHICAGO, 

The bankers and financiers will convene on June 19, 
together with congresses of boards of trade, on railway 
commerce, water commerce, a congr.ss of merchants on 
June 23, and of building associations on June 27. Simul- 
taneously with these, six phases of the insurance busi- 
ness will hold congresses, including fire, marine, life and 
accident, mutual benefit and asssessment, fidelity and 
casualty and insurance specialties. 

THE ODD FELLOWS. 

The Sovereign Grand Lodge of the World meets in Mil- 
waukee, Wis., September 18, continuing in session one 
week. 

The executive officers for the present year are Dr. C. T. 
Campbell, of London, Ontario, Canada, Grand Sire, and 
Theo. A. Ross, of Baltimore, Md., Grand Secretary. 

THE MASONS. 

The Masons do not hold regular convention this sum- 
mer, but an informal congress will assemble at Chicago, 
August 14, under entertainment of the Grand Lodge of 
Tllinois, to be participated in by such grand lodges as decide 
todoso. Mr. Monroe C. Crawford is the Grand Master 
of the Illinois lodge. 

THE PEACE CONGRESS. 

The Peace Congress will assemble again this year in 
Bern, Switzerland. 

INTERNATIONAL FIREMEN’S CONVENTION. 

An international firemen’s convention will be held in 
London, June 12. Mr. Henry D. Purroy, of New York, is 
the American delegate, 








TRANSIT FACILITIES IN CHICAGO AND ON THE FAIR 
GROUNDS. 


BY HENRY HAVEN WINDSOR, EDITOR OF THE ‘‘ STREET RAILWAY REVIEW.” 





COLUMBIA COACH. 


8 lie large proportion of the American public 

which has already made up its mind to attend 
the World’s Columbian Exposition at Chicago has a 
very satisfactory idea of the transportation facilities 
and rates of fare it can expect between that city and 
their homes. But as to the accommodations th the 
daily service which must be used in getting from 
lodgings to exposition grounds, there has been no 
small anxiety. Whether or not the visitor must 
spend two or three hours each day in a fatiguing 
walk or uncomfortable ride, when that day must be 
made to yield sights which a week would but inade- 
quately suffice to see, becomes a matter of no small 
concern. Hence it is with a feeling of pardonable 
pride that Chicago is now able to answer this inquiry 
and to assure the world that the transportation facili- 
ties from all parts of the city to the exposition 
grounds are the most complete ever provided for a 
large gathering. ; 

The great bulk of travel will be between the depot 


district, occupying one square mile within the very . 


center of the city,and the grounds, situated on the 
shore of Lake Michigan, eight miles south. The main 
arteries of travel between the depot district and the 
fair are four in number, viz. : Illinois Central Rail- 
road, elevated railway, cable cars and lake steamers. 
Each route possesses features of interest exclusively 
its own, and a few words descriptive may not prove 
unprofitable to intending visitors. 


THE ILLINOIS CENTRAL'S SPLENDID SERVICE. 


For many years the Illinois Central has enjoyed the 
largest suburban business of any road in the country, 
and to provide for the natural increase in its regular 
travel was of itself a no small problem. But all diffi- 
culties are solved by an expenditure of $3,000,000, 
which has provided eight tracks raised to cross no 
streets or other tracks at grade, the installation of 
the block system and the construction of new depots 
and equipment. These tracks closely border the 
water’s edge almost the entire distance to the 
grounds, and, protected from invasion on the city side 
by a high wall of masonry, broken only at stations, 
afford a clear stretch along which trains may travel 


at high speed in perfect safety. To provide for local 
residents and visitors along the line, 318 trains are 
now in daily operation, running at intervals of five 
minutes, and having a seating capacity of 200,000 
passengers. But the bulk of the travel to the grounds 
will be carried on two special tracks laid nearest the 
lake, and built exclusively for this business, On 
these tracks is being operated a truly remarkable serv- 
ice. Starting from the foot of Van Buren street, di- 
rectly in front of the Auditorium, an express train of 
ten cars leaves every two minutes, and, without any 
stop, runs through to the main entrance of the 
World’s Fair, a distance of eight miles, in fifteen min- 
utes. The cars composing these trains are all new, 
having been built for this work; are semi-open, but 
can be quickly closed in stormy weather by windows 
and curtains. Each of these cars—and there are 300 
of them—seats 96 persons, making the seating capac- 
ity of every ten-car train 960 people. The seats ex- 
tend across the entire width of the car, with an exit 
gate at both ends of every:seat. Upon reaching tle 
terminus, the gates, which are kept shut during the 
trip, are simultaneously opened on one side of the en- 
tire length of the train by a guard who rides on the 
roof. So perfect are the facilities for handling pas- 
sengers the average time required to unload a train of 
1,000 persons is only 30 seconds, while it frequently 
has been accomplished in 22 seconds. The cars 
emptied, gates are shut and those on the other side 
opened to receive a fresh load—for the arriving and 
departing passengers have each a separate platform. 
In 80 seconds the train is again filled and ready for 
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the return trip, as only 87 seconds are necessary to 
cut off the locomotive and attach another to what 
was a moment ago the rear car. There is no con- 
fusion; everything is accomplished with military 
precision, and in view of the foregoing, wonder is 
scarcely occasioned by the statement that the facili- 
ties aggregate 600 cars per hour, seating 57,600 pas- 
sengers, or over 1,000,000 per day. Fare is ten cents 




















TRANSIT FACILITIES IN CHICAGO. 


each way. The down-town terminus is reached by 
a wide viaduct and steel bridge, which spans the net 
work of tracks. Admission tickets to the fair can 
also be purchased here. Passengers pay fare before 
entering the train, and are thus left free to enjoy the 
refreshing breeze from the lake, and to watch its 
sparkling blue waters, pictured with sail and steam 
craft and stretching away beyond the range of 
vision, or tossed high into the air as a strong wind 
hurls the mighty billows against the shore. 


THE ELEVATED ROAD. 


The South Side Rapid Transit Company’s elevated 
railway has been in operation one year, and opened 
its branch to the World’s Fair on May 1. It starts at 
Congress street, between State and Wabash avenue, 
one block from the Auditorium, and is built upon its 
own right of way, purchased by condemnation. The 
line runs directly south to Sixty-third street, where 
it turns east and lands passengers within the gates. 
Admission tickets can be purchased at the head of the 
broad stairway by which the visitor descends to the 
grounds. The elevated affords many interesting 
views of the South Side and is a pleasant trip. Fare, 
five cents each way; distance, eight miles; time, 
thirty minutes. Trains are all well lighted with 
gas at night, and run at intervals of two minutes. 
Capacity, 50,000 passengers per hour. 


THE CABLE CARS, 


Chicago’s famous system of cable roads affords a 
choice of two routes to the fair grounds: State 
street, extending in a straight line eight miles to 
Sixty-first street, where passengers are transferred to 
the electric line of the same company and landed at 
the main entrance, and, the Wabash avenue line, 
which runs south on that and Cottage Grove avenue 
to Fifty-fifth street, where it turns east and makes a 
loop at Fifty-seventh street—the northern entrance 
to the grounds. 
and parallel to Michigan avenue boulevard, which it 
crosses in turning on to Cottage Grove, and on the 
latter avenue the line crosses Oakwood and Drexel 
boulevards and runs alongside Washington Park for 
half a mile. This line affords a better view of the 
avenues and some of the finer residences than either 
of the other routes described. Fare on cable cars, 
five cents each way. Time, forty minutes. Trains 
of three or four cars are run at intervals of one 
minute and the carrying capacity of the two cable 
lines is 50,000 per hour. 


LAKE STEAMERS, 


The World’s Fair Steamship line have a fine fleet of 
14 swift steamers, which sail at intervals of fifteen 
minutes. The down-town dock is at the foot of Van 
Buren street, directly in front of the Auditorium. 
The dock is 300 feet wide and 2,000 feet long. The 
trip by water is eight miles, and vessels follow the 
shore line at a distance of one mile out. The sail is a 
delightful one, affording all the the way a panoramic 
scene of the South Side, while the view of the White 
City from the lake is one of matchless beauty. At 


The Wabash line is one block from - 





THEOLOGICAL STUDENT WITH ‘‘ GOSPEL CHARIOT.” 


night the shore lights form a golden chain unbroken 
for thirteen miles ; a sort of stationary pyrotechnics 
specially pleasing. The landing at the grounds is at 
a dock extending 2,000 feet out into the lake, and on 
this dock the movable sidewalk is in operation. 
Steamer fare, 25 cents for the round trip; time, 30 
minutes each way. Total capacity of steamers, 25,000 
per hour. 

The Columbian Coach Company is operated by an 
English concern, who have imported drivers and 
buglers. These tally-hos, each seating 40 persons, 
stop at the leading hotels and leave the business dis- 
trict every 30 minutes, following the boulevards and 
parks all the way to the grounds. Distance, nine 
miles ; time, 80 minutes ; fare, $1 each way. In ad- 
dition to the above, several of the trunk lines of rail- 
road run trains from their depots to the grounds, on 
the arrival of their through trains. The cable car 
accommodations from the business center to all parts 
of the West and North sides are very complete ; trains 
in each direction leave every minute. 


RESUME OF FACILITIES FOR REACHING THE GROUNDS. 





Per day 
of 18 

Per hour. hours. 
Illinois Central Express. ........... 57,600 1,036,800 
GUAM tea males dunes Raccedec ee Neehene 15,000 270,000 
TRPAUNOS os ceced ccc teasenecas 50,000 90,000 
CI CON coe bei cticscveelccvess Ce 900,000 
FIC HUORMMOED cc's ooo ctcisccscosse's 25,000 450,000 
PRE ecco kes cocchovvenieduns 197,600 3,556,800 


The daily business travel of city riders is in an 
opposite direction, both morning and evening, to thst 
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traveled by World’s Fair visitors, but even could 
the combined travel be turned in one direction only, 
it will be seen there is a large margin to spare. 

THE ‘‘ GOSPEL CHARIOTS.” 

Having thus brought the reader by some of the 
routes mentioned to the goal toward which he has 
been journeying, the question properly arises as to 
how he is to cover the 108 miles of streets and walks— 
in buildings and without—which must be traveled in 
order to see the whole exposition. If he does not wish 
to make a professional pedestrian of. himself, he can 
hire one of the vehicles of tbe Rolling Chair Com- 
pany. These chairs, of which there are 2,000, are of 
light but strong construction, with rubber-tired 
wheels and propelled by university and college stu- 
dents. This selection at once furnishes the public 
with guides of more than ordinary intelligence, and 
enables the students to spend six months in a study of 
the fair and at the same time graduate from this 
course in athletics with a nice bank account. Several 
hundred theological students are thus enlisted in the 
good work and the conveyances so propelled have 
been christened the ‘‘ Gospel Chariots,” while those 
piloted by the lay brethren have to be satisfied with 
the nickname of ‘‘ perambulators.” These rolling 
chairs are a great institution, equally acceptable to 
the invalid and the fat man—especially to the latter 
individual, as no extra charge is made on his account ; 
while to the susceptible American summer girl, the 
handsome young sophomores and juniors in their 
natty blue uniforms cannot fail to carry consterna- 
tion. Indeed, no class of unfortunates has been neg- 
lected, and for the inseparable bride and groom there 
are double seated chairs, where they can sit close 
together, hand in hand, and with unbroken gaze look 
steadfastly in each other’s eyes to the utter exclusion 
of all else, as they “see the fair.” 

Rolling chairs are rented by the hour, a time- 
stamped ticket being handed the passenger when he 
boards the chariot, and, with a propeller, costs 75 cents 
an hour, or 40 cents where you furnish your own mo- 
tive power. 

Then, there is the elevated electric road, reaching all 
parts of the grounds, winding in and out among the 
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great buildings, with an ever-changing view of 
crowds and flowers and lagoons below. This road 
is the first of its kind in America, the only other sim- 
ilar one being in Liverpool. The line is three miles 
long, of double track, with frequent stations. The 
fare each way is ten cents. 


GONDOLAS FROM VENICE. 


If one wishes to divest himself of the madding: 
crowd, there are the gondolas imported from Venice 
in charge of professional gondoliers, and the electric 
launches, both of which glide swan-like from one 
lagoon to another, requiring for the entire circuit of 
the water-way nearly an hour. There are 50 elec- 
tric launches, each seating 30 passengers; fare 25 
cents. Of gondolas of various sizes and degrees of 
decoration there are twenty-five. They seat from six 
to fifteen, and the passengers each contribute 50 
cents in American coin toward the rower’s future 
life of luxury in his sunny Italy. 


THE WONDERFUL MOVING SIDEWALK. 


For those who come by the lake route, and for oth- 
ers who prefer to sail on land, there is the movable 
sidewalk, seating 40,000, and extending out on the 
great pier 2,000 feet into the lake. The view of the 
grounds from the end of the pier is superb, and as. 
one can ride as long as the fancy dictates for one five- 
cent fare, it is deservedly popular. The construction 
of the moving sidewalk with its endless chain of seats 
was not alone for fun, but fact, and to demonstrate its 
wonderful possibilities for the transportation of great 
masses of people. The line, which is operated by elec- 
tricity, has a capacity of 240,000 passengers per hour. 
There are three endless platforms, forming a loop at 
each end. The first is stationary, the second moves 
at three miles an hour, and upon it one steps in a 
natural walk but without experiencing any jar or 
shock ; from this he steps to the third platform, mov- 
ing three miles faster than the second, or at a total of 
six miles per hour. This third platform is entirely 
filled with cross seats. The moving platforms are 
carried on ordinary railway wheels and track and 
constitute one of the most interesting attractions on 
the grounds. 





ELECTRIC LAUNCH ON THE LAGOON, 
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; i 4 Cuicaao, ILL., May 14, 1893. 
ey he ROM the lake, the World's 
= - aan Fair, with its white buildings, 
looks like the phantom reflection of 
some transitory mirage. From the railway it seems 
more substantial ; its gilded domes and exotic mina- 
rets proclaim quite clearly the preparation for an inter- 
national féte. Among the manifold opportunities the 
fair offers for study, the greatest is in the Department 
of Art, for here we are brought face to face with 
the genuine object, while in some of the other depart- 
ments spectators have to be satisfied with straw 
stuffed effigy or papier maché counterfeit! But the 
paintings are not chromos—they are sterling canvases 
from great museums and the finest private collections. 
The sculpture is the artist’s own clay model or final 
bronze. The buildings are the actual realization of 

drafted plans. 

Sparing the reader all statistics in regard to the 
number of buildings, area covered, size of and situation 
of exhibition rooms, let us seek out the good things 
shown in the art exhibit. A guide book may be 
purchased for twenty-five cents, giving the location 
of buildings and statues and the names of the archi- 
tects and sculptors; and for another quarter a cata- 
logue of the paintings in the Fine Arts Building may 
be obtained, arranged first under the different coun- 
tries exhibiting, and, secondly, in alphabetical order, 
so you may grasp instantly the nationality of the picture 
you are seéing and the personality of its author. Per- 
mit us to use a professionalism and let a few journal- 
istic blue-pencil ‘“‘ musts” serve as an introduction. 

If your time is limited, you must at least see the 
Court of Honor, noting the Peristyle, French’s Re- 
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public and MacMonnies’ statue Fountain, the great 
buildings which surround it, and in addition the 
Fisheries, Women’s, Horticultural, and Fine Arts 
buildings, together with the French and German 
buildings, the State buildings of Massachusetts, New 
York and California, and the Japanese Temple on 
Wooded Island. In passing the Liberal Arts note 
the decoration above the arches at the corners and 
entrances. And note Martiny’s Victory upon the 
dome of the Art Building, where we finally enter for 
an historical survey of painting. 


AMERICAN ART FIRST. 


You might visit the United States section first— 
its familiar scenes are sure to please—for there is 
some art that is tiresome in the German exhibit, 
much that is bad sent by Italy, Spain, Denmark, Nor- 
way,and some very soulless, mindless, mediocre stuff 
shown by France. But American art is refined, 
healthy and genuine. There has been some cause 
for fear that our artists might become the cuckoo 





HALSEY C. IVES, CHIEF OF THE DEPARTMENT OF 


FINE ARTS. 


among the nations of art ; for as she never builds a nest 
of her own, but lays her eggs in that of some other 
bird for it to hatch out, so our young artists have 
shown such a propensity for foreign nurture that it 
became possible that France. or Germany, or Hol- 
land might stamp our output of art with her own 
crest, till we should cease to have a national im- 
press. But this collection of two thousand five hun- 
dred products of brush and pencil shows that, for the 
most part, this supposition has not been well founded. 

Winslow Homer, the Walt Whitman of the brush, 
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stands as firm as an oak for American subject. So 
does George De Forest Brush, our Geréme. Note these 
two painters’ works and that of George Inness, of 
Abbot H. Thayer, F. D, Millet, W. M. Chase, Frank 
Fowler, F. W. Benson, T. W. Dewing. Selection, 
however, is quite impossible ; but do not allow prej- 
udices toward any one class of art to prevent your 
admiration of the collection as an harmonious whole. 


THE LOAN COLLECTION OF FOREIGN PAINTINGS 
OWNED IN THE UNITED STATES, 


In addition to our progress as an art-producing 
nation, during the last decade America has become 
rich in the possession of much of the best foreign art of 
to-day. The American millionaire’s picture-buying 
proclivities are becoming proverbial abroad. When 
the authorities found that the foreign nations were 
only sending work by living artists, and not including 
all of them, so that not only do we miss from the 
French exhibit Millet and Meissonier but also Geréme 
and Puvis de Chavannes, they arranged to avail them- 
selves of these treasures in America. Museums and 
private collections have supplied over a hundred 
masterpieces! It is very true these are not compre- 
hensive exponents of what we own (the collection 
has all the appearance of having been made in a 
hurry) yet they give us far higher examples of French 
art than do the French themselves. 

This perusal of the Loan Collection will acquaint 
you with the standard against which to gauge 
that seen in the English, French, German, Austrian 
Dutch and Swedish departments, supplying as it 
does an opportunity to study much that is classical 
in Nineteenth Century art. We have the eccentric 
Puvis de Chavannes, Gericault, Delacroix, Courbet and 
Fromentin ; as well as Fortuny’s celebrated ‘* Beach at 
Portici,” Michetti’s ‘‘ Springtime,” ‘‘ A Sewing Bee in 
Holland ” by von Uhde, Cazin’s ‘‘ The Expulsion from 
Paradise,” and Lefebvre’s ‘“‘ La Cigale.” Alma Tade- 
ma’s ‘*‘ Reading Homer” is hung near ‘ In the Book 
Stall,” by his master.Baron Leys. The healthy Knausis 
flanked by the poetic Israels. The superb Jules Breton, 
“The Lark,” is a strong rebuke to vulgarity, which 
is so dominant in the French section. Manet is 
satisfactorily represented by the ‘‘ Dead Toreador.” 
Gerédme seems more of a colorist in ‘“‘ L’Eminence 
Grise ” than in the ‘‘ Serpent Charmer.” The latter 
hangs near Ingres’ *‘ Cardinal Bibbiena Introducing 
Raphael to His Niece.” Gerédme refused to study 
under Ingres, but it is easy to see that he was none 
the less influenced by his manner of painting. 

The Constables, which we miss in the English 
section, are here hung in juxtaposition with Dau- 
bigny, Rousseau. Millet, Diaz and Dupré, and others 
of the so-called Barbizon school which he, though an 
Englishman, so strongly influenced for good. 


BEST FRENCH EXAMPLES. 

The French really exhibit no single picture which 
can command our consideration. Jules Breton’s 
“‘The Pardon of Kergoat” (351) will be more inter- 
esting on account of our having seen ‘‘ The Lark,” 
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and Carolus Duran’s portraits may be compared with 
that of Madame Modjeska in the Loan Collection. 


ENGLISH GEMS. 

In the English department we have an array of 
important works: Watts’ ‘“‘Love and Life” and 
‘* Love and Death,” Sir Frederick Leighton's ‘‘ Garden 
of the Hesperides,” Herkomer’s ‘‘ Last Muster,” Holl’s 
‘*The Earl of Spencer,” Elizabeth Butler Thomson’s 
‘Roll Call,” Millais’ ‘‘ The Ornithologist ” and ‘‘ Bub- 
bles,” and Shannan’s portraits. And no one, after 
having seen the ‘‘ Reading of Homer” in the Loan 
Collection, will miss the three Alma Tademas. 


RUSSIA NOT IN PLACE. 

The Russian exhibit not being ready at this date, I 
cannot say what pictures should be seen there, but 
doubtless the contributions by Constantine Makovsky 
will be interesting, as well as Repine’s ‘‘ Cossacks’ 
Answer,” while Jacoby, Peroff and Litovtchenko are 
celebrated names. Aivazovosky is a prolific ma- 
rine painter; but, judging from his work recently 
exhibited in New York, his art is that of yesterday. 
I believe that Verestchagin will not be represented, 
which is a pity. 

DUTCH PEARLS. 

Holland gives us ‘* Alone in the World,” by Israels ; 
**Plowing,” by Mauve; ‘‘ Woman and Child,” by 
Neuhuys; ‘‘ The Angelus,” and ‘‘ Portrait of Queen 
of Holland,” by Vos. 

HARMONIOUS SWEDEN. 

Sweden, like the United States, should be considered 
in its entirety, though Liljefors’ ‘‘ Hunter” and 
‘‘ Foxes” are pictures that stand out as attractive 
compositions. Zorn is a strong painter, but there is 
no one canvas of his I can select for special mention. 


GERMANY’S BIG CANVASES. 

In the German exhibit there are some pictures im- 
portant for their largeness, such, as Keller’s ‘‘ Apoth- 
eosis of William I;” Hildebrand’s ‘‘ Tullia,” driving 
over the body of her father ; von Uhde’s ‘‘ Announce- 
ment to the Shepherds ;” Schuch’s ‘* William IT,” on 
horseback. And there are pictures that haye historical 
interest, like von Werner’s “ Berlin Congress,” in 
which are portraits of Bismarck, Prince Gortschakoff, 
Lord Beaconsfield, Schuwaloff, Lord Salisbury and 
other celebrated diplomats who figured in that impor- 
tant council. Menzel’s ‘‘ Rolling Mill” gives one an 
opportunity to study the work of one of Germany’s 
greatest genre artists. We know Knaus, Deffregger, 
Max, in this country, but heretofore Menzel, as a 
painter, has not been seen. 

But the liveliest pictures in the German department 
are Koner’s portrait of Emperor William II.; |Max’s 
Katharina Emerich ; Harburger’s ‘‘ In the Cellar ;” 
Lenbach’s portrait of Prince Bismarck, Mrs. Vilma 
Palarghy’s ‘‘ Portrait of Kossuth ;” Knaus’ portraits 
of Mommsen, Helmholtz, and ‘‘ The Duel Behind 
the Fence.” 

And now for a more detailed consideration of the 
exhibits of the several countries. 
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OUTLINE HINTS OF IMPORTANT PICTURES AND SCULPTURE AT THE FAIR. 


peta 2. ** The Ornithologist,” by J. E. Millais (England). 3. ‘‘ The 
Virgin Enthroned,” by Abbott H. Thayer (United States). 4. “The First Funeral,” by Felix Barrias—Sculpture 


1. “Love and Life,” by G. F. Watts (England). 





(France). 5, ‘The Pilots,” by Gari Melchers (United States). 6. ‘‘ Holy Women at the Tomb,” by W. A. Bouguereau 
(France). % ** Dutch Woman and Child,” by Albert Neuhuys (Holland), 8. ‘“‘The Flagellants,” by Carl Marr (United 


States), 9, “Mme. Gautreau,” by G. G. Courtcis (France). 
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It is lack of vulgarity and of the commonplace that 
characterizes our productions. 

Turn to the northeast corner of gallery 9, and 
study ‘‘ The Virgin Enthroned ” (954), by Thayer, and 
‘Mother and Child” (222), by Brush, and we find 
the keynote of this refinement. Unless one can feel 
that not one spot of these superb canvases contains an 
iota of vulgar coloring, one cannot easily be in sym- 
pathy with American art. Dewing, somewhat less 
robust, is still poetical. Whistler on the one hand, 
Winslow Homer on the other, join to complete this 
harmony, though it must be said that Whistler’s un- 
finished study of a girl (1,104) is a signal piece of 
bravado. Since a single picture separates J. G. 
Brown’s ‘‘ Pull for the Shore” (212) from Winslow 
Homer’s ‘‘ Lost on the Grand Banks ” (575), it per- 
mits one making a distinction between the common- 
place and the poetical. The comparison is not un- 
just, since Mr. Brown’s picture is as strong an ex- 
ample of that side of art as could be selected. It is 
real, American, and thoroughly good. But Winslow 
Homer is more. Heis a poet where Brown is a re- 
porter. 

As I have said, Winslow Homer is the Walt Whit- 
man among our painters. He is a self-taught painter, 
and though his black and whites, published in 
Harper's Weekly and Appleton’s Home Journal, in 
the seventies, brought him prominently before the 
public, his early paintings were crude in color; but 
of recent years his work has so improved as to bring 
him in the very foremost rank of American artists. 
His poetic appreciation for the beauties of nature in 
every form, moonlight or sunlight, sea or rock, has 
the intense beauty of truth. He is astoundingly, 
startlingly truthful. 

Mr. Sargent easily leads the portrait painters. We 
should dislike to pick out any separate example, but 
taking him in the aggregate, he becomes the ideal 
painter for painters. A modern Velasquez, he draws 
with his color. Jules Stewart, in ‘‘ The Hunt Ball” 
(940), and portrait of the Vicountess de Gouy d’Arcy 
(989), would be apt to take second place, were one not 
inclined to feel that he will soon be out of fashion. 
Chase has his own interest as a manipulator of the 
brush, but nearly all his subjects seem to be posing. 

Mr. Gaugengigl, of Boston, will surprise West- 
erners and New Yorkers at least on account of the 
workmanlike and well-rounded finish of his work. 
F. D. Millet makes a better showing, also, than one 
would have expected. He is to be complimented on 
the selection of American subjects. In ideal min- 
iature-like painting Mowbray makes a good showing, 

In room 8 we find ‘* The Flagellants ” (690), by Carl 
Marr. This will be one of the star pictures of the exhibi- 
tion, together with Brozik’s ‘‘ Fenstersturz at Prague.” 
One may have his personal opinion as to whether 
so disagreeable a subject as the former is worth 
so many square feet of canvas, but one can hardly deny 
that the painting of it is a triumph for American art. 
The picture represents a troop of flagellants, those fa- 
natic companies of pilgrims of the Middle Ages,admin- 
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istering scourgings upon one another in the name of 
Christianity. However offensive this subject may be 
it is hardly as sickening as Julian Story’s picture of 
‘* Mlle. De Sombreuil” (943), who was obliged to drink 
a glass of blood in order to save her father’s life dur- 
ing the French Revolution. ? 

It seems as though gallery 8 were made a sort of 
tribunal of the doubtfully beautiful, since we also have 
here Mr. Alexander Harrison’s ‘‘ Bathers” (523) and 
“Jn Arcadia” (522). Eliminating the nude figures 
from these pictures we have perfect refinement, 
superb tonal qualities, wonderful effects of realism, 
but we fancy the general verdict given Mr. Harri- 
son will be that while in his landscapes and marines 
he paints like a poet, he paints the nude like a boor. 
Kenyon Cox kas usually come in for a share of that 
criticism which has been aimed at American nudes, 
but in this room his ‘‘ Painting and Poetry ” (296) seems 
flat and uninspiring, and none of his exhibits 
will challenge as much criticism as one would have 
expected. 

As we pass through the galleries, especially No. 37, 
38 and 39, old favorites from the New York annual 
exhibitions loom up before us. Here is Douglas Volk’s 
‘Puritan Girl;” G. Gaul’s *‘ Charge of the Battery ;” 
Ulrich’s ‘‘In the Land of Promise.” Walter Shir- 
law’s ‘‘Sheep Shearing in the Bavarian Highlands ” 
(911) appears more modern than his ‘‘ Tuning the 
Bell ;” it is still brilliant in color, but it seems over- 
crowded in composition. 

The landscapes of George Inness are mostly hung 
together, and he makes a fine showing. He has. in- 
dividuality as a colorist; he is brilliant, intense, 
burning. He paints as Horace Greeley wrote. Un- 
luckily, John LaFarge, our greatest colorist, is but 
poorly represented. His ‘‘ Nicodemus and Christ” 
in oil is not what it is in stained glass. 

LaFarge is disappointing, Vedder is more so. He 
is an original figure in American art, his illustrations 
to the ‘‘ Rubaiyat of Omar Khayam ” being perhaps the 
greatest illustrations ever made for any book. It isa 
great pity that Houghton, Mifflin & Co. did not take 
the pains to exhibit the originals, for Mr. Vedder's 
leathery paintings do not give him any position 
among the colorists. 

In some of the smaller rooms we find highly suc- 
cessful hanging, notably that about Sargent’s por- 
trait of Ellen Terry. We find in gallery No. 4 acollec- 
tion of early American art which is sober, refined, 
free from crudeness, even if for the most part dry 
and hard. In this gallery you must notice at least 
the work of Hunt and Fuller, the fathers of what is 
best in our art of to-day. Then you have a water 
color room to examine, and you need hardly be 
told that America takes first rank in the production 
of water colors. Besides, there are more Sargents, 
Frank Fowler's portrait of Walker Shirlaw, a Freer, 
a Frank Benson, W. L. Picknell’s ‘“‘ Road to Concar- 
neau,” Curren’s ‘*‘ Windy Day,” Gari Melchers’ ‘‘ The 
Pilots,” and landscapes by Tyron, Hasbrouck, Rehn, 
Palmer, to be seen. 

It is a pleasant excuse for omitting nine-tenths of 
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PEN SKETCHES OF IMPORTANT PICTURES AT THE FAIR. 


1. ‘‘Ploughing,” by Anton Mauve (Holland). 2. ‘‘ Alone in the World,” by Josef Israels (Holland). 3. ‘‘ Wood- 
Cart on the Heath,” by A. Mauve (Holland). 4, ‘In the Omnibus,” by And. L. Zorn (Sweden). 5, ‘‘ The Wedding 
Procession,” by Adolf Hirshel (Austria). 6. ‘‘ The Story Teller,” by Herm. Kaulbach (Germany). 7. ‘‘Going Home,” 
by Hugo K6nig (Germany). 8. ‘‘ The Redemption of Tannhaiiser, by Frank Dicksee (England). 9. ‘‘ The Hunt Bal!,” 
by Jules L. Stewart (United States). 
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the good things that the merest enumeration of 
them would exceed the most generous allowance of 
space. 

In sculpture America shows her wholesome taste. 
We have French’s grand ‘‘ Death and the Sculptor ;” 
Elwell’s sweet ‘‘ Dickens and Little Nell ;” Adams’ 
beautiful portrait bust. 

OUR ILLUSTRATORS, 


Since the Centennial that department of the graphic 
arts wherein we have made the most unique advance- 
ment, it has grown up like Jack’s beanstalk, is that 
of black and white, or let us say more truly—‘ illus- 
trating,” for quite recently our magazine draughts- 
men have taken to using water color in piace of 
monotone. Such was the case in Mr. Smedley’s illus- 
trations of the Fair Grounds, done for Scribner’s 
magazine. With the exception of Vedder, most of 
our illustrators are represented. Here is Abbey, 
Bacher, Blum, Birch, Castaigne, Church, Cox, Day, 
Edwards, Fenn, Frost, Gaul, C. D. Gibson, W. H. 
Gibson, Kemble, Low, Parsons, Pyle, Reinhart, Rem- 
ington, Smedley, Alice Barber Stevens, Thulstrup, 
Wenzell, Wiles. Cox and Low have done more 
serious work than is shown, and we miss Mary Hal- 
lock Foote and Jessie Curtis Shepherd. Equally rep- 
resentative is our rich collection of etchings and wood 
engravings. 

NO SURPRISES. 

Beyond the fact that the American exhibit shows 
that we take no second place in the art of the world, 
there is no great surprise in store for us. Most of 
our best art comes from New York or Boston. Carl 
Marr’s large canvas will doubtless make his name 
known to many who were not acquainted with him 
before. But the best art comes from just the men 
we should have supposed it would have come from, 
and with the exception of three or four who, like 
Homer and Inness, can hardly be said to have studied 
in any school, the work is that of the younger men 
who have studied in France and Germany. The West 
has not sent us any prodigies, and no artist has done 
for any section of our country what a group of our 
writers did for California before the Centennial, and 
a younger group has done for the South more re- 
cently. The mountains of Idaho and Washington, 
the plains of Dakota, the rivers of Colorado have not 
furnished the subject for any great painting. Thomas 
Moran (1152) has no youthful follower. 

OUR ABSENT FRIENDS. 

Among the painters of note missing from the Ameri- 
ean section are: F. E. Church, Albert Bierstadt, Wil- 
liam and James Hart, William Beard, J. H. Dolph 
and Thomas W. Wood, the president of the Na- 
tional Academy of Design. From a technical point of 
view, the work of none of these men would have added 
to the weight of the exhibition. But it is to be regret- 
ted thatat least Church and Bierstadt could not have 
been represented. In the pioneer days of American 
art these men did herculean work in building the 
foundation upon which our younger men have 
erected a magnificent edifice. Had it not been for the 
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work of the former, that of the latter would have been 
a lower building ; and though it may be true that this 
pioneer work was in a measure rough hewn, it may 
be said, without fear of contradiction, that it was 
never gross, was always refined, showing a love for 
nature and a respect for her. There is much in the 
work of the younger men that, though not lacking 
in technical quality, does not show refinement or 
good taste. To this category belong the nudes of 
Mr. Alexander Harrison, and the painful hospital 
scene by Mr. Thomas Aiken, the Zola of our art. 
While John LaFarge is represented in the painting 
department, it is to be regretted that, because the 
authorities did not make proper provisions for its 
exhibition, none of his stained glass is shown. Of.all 
departments of American art that of stained glass has 
made the greatest stride in the world’s estimation. 
In Munich, Paris, and London the LaFarge glass 
carries all before it. 


THE ENGLISH EXHIBIT. 


HERKOMER’S ‘‘ LAST MUSTER.” 

Beginning in gallery 18, the largesi of the British 
section, and turning to the right we find ‘‘ The Last 
Muster” (213), by Prof. H. Herkomer, an historical 
painting known to many by engravings. Herkomer 
was born in Bavaria, but lived most of his life in En- 
gland and represents adequately a middle place in the 
English school, having neither the overfinish of the 
older men nor the impressionistic tendencies of the 
younger. Upto the time of the painting of this pict- 
ure he was principally known as an illustrator, hav- 
ing drawn for the London Graphic. This subject, 
pensioners of the British Army attending service at 
the Chelsea Hospital, on account of the red coats of 
the soldiers was difficult to paint, but he successfully 
coped with the task and kept the. scarlet coats 
‘‘down” in color. Its subject, not always under- 
stood, is that of a veteran who has just passed away 
at the service, and has taken his departure in the form 
of tranquil sleep. He is the end figure on the second 
bench. The subject has sometimes been explained 
as being the possible last muster of all the veterans. 
Herkomer is represented in gallery 17 by two cele- 
brated portraits usually known as ‘‘The Lady in 
Black” and ‘‘The Lady in White,” now entitled 
‘* Entranced ” and ‘‘ Miss Grant.” Herkomer’s style 
is his own. 

A portrait of this artist by his nephew, Herman 
G. Herkomer, is found in 216. 


GENRE AND PORTRAITURE, 


Herkomer’s ‘‘ Last Muster,” and his two por- 
traits strike the keynote of two branches of art in 
which the English are particularly strong—modern 
genre and portrait painting. In the former, J. E. 
Millais is pre-eminent. His ‘‘ Ornithologist” is to 
childhood what ‘‘ The Last Muster” is to old age. 
An elderly scientist, with his five children or grand- 
children around him, is explaining to them the genus 
of a bird. It isa sweet picture. The children’s faces 
are comely and pure, the profile of the eldest being 
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particularly girlish. If photographed or given in 
black and white, the undulating outline of her feat- 
ures, the luscious lips and the curly hair would 
make this acceptable as representing an ideal of girl- 
hood. This facility in producing such types of beauty, 
often reproduced in mezzo-tint (a favorite repro- 
duction which in its velvety aspect covers many 
a’ sin of harsh outline or jagged juxtaposition of 
planes) has brought the painter great renown. 
With his position secured, and always in demand 
of the market, he has been careless of learning 
oil painting, and we do not find in these children’s 
faces such examples of modeling and strength 
of values that we find in works like those 
of Herkomer. His faces are without planes, his 
colors are simply darker in shadow than in light, 
his flesh tones are white and pink; but in the sweet- 
ness of his types, the simplicity of his compositions, 
we have a culture which has helped to keep English 
art exceedingly pure. It has not become, as the 
French art has, voluptuous and sensuous. Wethank 
the {nglish for having painted the nursery where the 
French painted the harem. 

Millais’ other subject, ‘‘ Bubbles” (337), in room 
15, is familiar to many on account of its having been 
reproduced in color as an advertisement for a famous 
soap firm. In his ‘‘ Shelling Peas,” ‘‘ Lingering Au- 
tumn,” ‘‘Sweet Emma Moreland,” the artistic care- 
lessness of touch and tendency to slur over the model- 
ing, texture or “‘ value,” is more perceptible. In two 
landscapes in which his individuality of style is less 
marked, they represent the portrayal of detail which 
Ruskin so vehemently pleaded for when Millais was 
forming his style. 

The public would not find in the pale color of “A 
Portrait Group ” (361), by W. Q. Orchardson, the same 
sweetness of color as in Millais. It is questionable if 
the ordinary spectator would recognize the flesh of 
the baby as really flesh and blood. But in this sole 
example of Orchardson’s we find a grace and sureness 
of outline and tonal qualities missing in Millais. Or- 
chardson’s refinement reminds us of the high place 
occupied by portraiture in England. Turning to 
No. 228, the portrait of the Earl of Spencer, by 
Frank Holl, we find a virile example. The work is 
dignified, sobcr, robust; the head strong in modeling. 
He is also represented by the portrait of the artists 
Samuel Cousins and John Tenniel. 

The color of the face in this latter portrait brings to 
mind the division that we may make’ between Holl, a 
leading portrait painter, a man of gigantic talent, and 
Watts, a man of stupendous genius, 


THE GIANT WATTS. 


Watts’ “‘ Browning” and ‘‘ Walter Crane” satisfy, 
but they do not force upon us the unique quality of 
Watts’ genius, as did the portraits in the collection of 
his work in the New York Metropolitan Museum of 
Art some years ago, when Browning kept company 
with Tennyson, Leslie Stevens, Sir Frederick Leigh- 
ton, Lord Lytton, together with a galaxy of London 
beauties. Luckily, however, his ideal compositions, 


‘* Love and Life” (486), and ‘“‘ Love and Death” (487), 
in room 14, proclaim his poetical tendencies. In these 
Watts fairly transcends his British compeers. His 
color is not that of nature—he does not try to imitate 
the pink of the flesh, the green of grass and the blue 
of sky—but is rather that of poetry, selected for the 
sake of harmony or to express his “ feeling.” He 
paints through the mind, not through the eye. It is 
not in color he is strongest. It is the grace of his 
line, the simplicity of his composition. In his ‘‘ Fran- 
cesca and Paolo” (488) the beauty of the line is par- 
ticularly perceptible, but the death pallor in each 
of the figures is not calcuiated to make it 1 popular 
picture in an exhibition of this kind. 


SIR FREDERICK LEIGHTON’S ‘‘ FAULTLESS ELEGANCE.” 


Sir Frederick Leighton, whose ‘“‘Garden of the 
Hesperides ” (275) hangs in the same gallery (17) with 
Watts’ ‘“‘ Francesca and Paolo,” occupies a middle 
space between such painters as Orchardson and Holl on 
the one hand, and Watts on the other. His portraits, 
as for example, ‘‘ Captain Burton ” (277), hanging next 
to ‘‘ Browning,” and which is very nearly equal to 
the latter, may compare favorably with works of 
Holl and Orchardson, while in his ideal or classical 
themes he almost approaches Watts in composition ; 
in pepularity he outstrips him. His painting lacks 
‘* quality ” and poetic ‘‘ depth.” The ‘‘ Hesperides ” is. 
not an unusually strong work. It has surface beauty, 
which attracts at first sight, but woe for this work 
when its author is no longer in vogue. i¢ is emi- 
nently fitted for an exhibition picture. Its color, 
especially in the upper portion, is like that of the 
finest Majolica or Dutch tiles, or Byzantine mosaic. 
In the lower portion the iteration of the lines in the 
fold of the drapery is aggravatingly monotonous. 
His ‘‘ Perceus and Andromeda ” (276) hangs in room 
15, and ‘Hercules Wrestling with Death for the 
Body of Alcestis” (274) in room 18. These three 
masterpieces verify the characterization of Leighton’s 
style found in the character sketch in this number of 
the Review: “ There is a faultless elegance in every 
work that has come from his hand; everywhere we 
discern his profound sense of beauty in color; every- 
where we are charmed by the ideal grace of his classic 
purity of form.” The ideally classical is represented 
in the same room by two paintings of E. J. Poynter’s 
(893 and 394), refined in color and scholarly in work- 
manship, which incline one to search for similar sub- 
jects and lead us back into room 18, where we find 
Alma Tadema’s ‘‘The Sculpture Gallery ” (59), and 
“A Dedication to Bacchus” (57). The former is a 
rather large composition, the latter representing the 
style of the majority of this artist’s works. In both 
we find a love for archeological correctness in detail 
of costume and interior ornamentation. Alma Ta- 
dema was born in Holland and studied in Antwerp, 
under Baron Leys. He has always been an original 


figure in English art, and we cannot but be thankful 
for the sombreness of his color, which was clearly in- 
culcated in him by Leys, and which separates him 
from many another English artist who, like Water- 
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SKETCHES OF IMPORTANT PICTURES AND STATUARY AT THE FAIR. 


1. Portrait of Cardinal Lavigerie, by Leon Bonnat (France). 2. ‘‘The Mower,” by Hamo Thornycroft— 
Sculpture (England). 3. Portrait of Rénan, by Leon Bonnat (France). 4. ‘‘ Reading Homer,” "y, Alma Tadema ( 
Collection), 5. ‘‘ Children at Play,” by F Deffregger (Austria). 6. ‘‘In The Cellar,” by E. Harburger_ (Germany). 
7. Fragment of ‘The Last Muster,” showing -the dead veteran, by Hubert Herkomer (England). 8. Portrait, 
Carolus Duran (France). 
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house, John Collier and Val Prinsep, treat of similar 
subjects. 
HISTORICAL SUBJECTS. 

As Tadema and the men mentioned with him have 
made a specialty of the beautiful side of classical 
life, another set of English artists have made the 
semi-historical and the costumes of the olden times 
their specialty. A leader among these is Frank Dick- 
see; his ‘‘ Passing of Arthur ” (149) hangs near ‘‘ The 
Last Muster.” In this he is not mindful of correct- 
ness of costume nor details ; and lays no special em- 
phasis on his types of characters. A handsome 
man, a pretty girl, may serve as his model for servant 
or secondary personage, or for hero or heroine, as 
convenience may rule. In ‘‘The Passing of Arthur” 
hardly two faces are visible, and the subject would 
not lose one whit of interest if in place of the dying 
knight a maiden or man sat comfortably ensconced in 
the shadow on a cushioned seat at the stern of the 
boat ; the rowers might row on and the barge still sil- 
houette itself against the green water and the cold 
moonlight, giving us an equally pleasing impression, 
and the picture would hold its own as a decorative 
composition. His ‘‘ Redemption of Tannhiiuser,” in 
gallery 14, Shows us more distinct delineation of face 
and feature, but I fancy all will agree with me that it 
is yet lacking in “type.” But Dicksee is a ‘‘com- 
poser,” and his pictures, as compositions, will always 
be popular. He paints as our own Longfellow wrote, 
to please. 

Marcus Stone—‘‘ The ‘Passing Cloud,” and ‘ The 
Gambler’s Wife” (447 and 446), in gallery 12, and 
‘* Two’s a Company and Three’s None,” in gallery 138 
—isa popular darling of the English picture-buying 
public. His slick, clear coloring and the delicacy of 
his touch, not unlike our own Boughton, make his 
subjects particularly adaptable for reproduction, and 
prints of his works hang in thousands of English and 
American homes. But he is not a painter of the as- 
pects of nature. His work has no more atmosphere 
than a Dresden china landscape. In his choice of 
long-waisted gowns of a hundred years ago, and in 
selecting a type of English beauty as his model, he 
does not commit himself, 


DERBY DAY ART—HOGARTH’S MEMORY KEPT GREEN. 

He has a better chance of some recognition from 
posterity than has Frith, one of the most popular of 
English painters for the people. The latter, in select- 
ing costumes of the day and painting his groups 
entirely without artistic quality, does not produce 
that which can hold its own with the change of pub- 
lic taste. In his six story-telling groups, ‘‘ The Spider 
and the Flies” (173), he openly disputes functions 
with the novelist, as English art since the day of 
Hogarth has always done. Next to these pictures 
hangs John Charlton’s ‘“ Jubilee Procession,” which 
created a sensation in London recently. It is not dis- 
similar to Frith’s ‘‘ Derby Day,” represented at the 
Philadelphia Centennial, art entirely of the last decade. 
In substituting portraits of army heroes and the aris- 
tocracy for the characters of everyday life, Charlton 


puts in his work such semi-historical material as may 
cause it to live beyond Frith’s, since it may have a 
value ten years hence, from an historical point of view, 
that it will not have artistically. 

In E.Armitage’s “‘ After an Entomological Sale,” 
the portrayal of individual character is strong enough 
to lift the latter somewhat above Frith’s works. 

In gallery 13 we find P. R. Morris’ ‘‘Sons of the 
Brave ” (346), an example of popular composition. 


‘“THE ROLL CALL” ART OF YESTERDAY. 


Great as the popularity of some of these recently 
mentioned works has been, none of them has equaled 
the celebrity of ‘‘ The Roll Call,” by Elizabeth Thomp- 
son Butler. Its position as the most celebrated paint-' 
ing by a woman is only disputed by Rosa Bonheur’s 
“Horse Fair.” Painted at a time when Armitage 
and Frith were the painters of the day, we can well 
imagine it was emitently satisfactory from a technical 
point of view. It represents the roll-call of a regi- 
ment after the Crimean war, and its purport is ap- 
parent to the dullest spectator—a very good quality 
for a popular painting. One cannot visit this exhi- 
bition of English art without finding such historical 
milestones in the march of painting interesting beyond 
measure. And turning from ‘‘ The Roll Call” (105) to 
Ford Madox Brown’s ‘‘ Romeo and Juliet” (286), in 
the same gallery, and John Linnell’s “Storm at 
Harvest,” we come face to face with more of the 
products of the last decade. 


A LATER PERIOD. 

Of a later period is the work of Seymour Lucas, 
who paints thinly and little more than sketches his 
subjects, but ‘‘The King’s Visit to St. Paul’s” (13), with 
the figure of Charles I., the Duke of York and 
Christopher Wren (300), makes an historical subject of 
more than ordinary interest, as does his Louis XI., in 
gallery 13. 

Identical in style is John Pettie’s ‘‘ Monmouth 
Pleading for His Life before James II.” The recent 
death of Mr. Pettie made it necessary that three other 
of his contributions to the English section should be 
returned to England. Lucas and Pettie introduce 
more life into their historical scenes than does Sir 
James Linton, in whose paintings the expression in 
the faces of the composition called ‘‘ Victorious” are 
not a whit more joyous than are the solemn visages 
in the ‘‘ Benediction.” 

MODERN REALISM. 

If we stand before ‘*‘ A Summer Night ” (165), by S. 
Melton Fisher, we have a forcible object lesson on 
the subject of modern realism. It will be noted that 
the darkest shadow upon the white feather in the 
yellow straw hat is many tones lighter than the 
shadow thrown by the figure on the white table 
cover. Viewing the picture throughout from still 
life up to still life, from hand to face and from hair 
to hat, we find a gradation of tones and an extensive 
gamut of ‘‘ values” which is not perceptible in the 
paintings the blackish tones of which we associate 
with the so-called old masters. This picture was 
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painted in 1892, and its qualities are such as are found 
in more or less degree in most of the paintings by 
the younger school of English artists. The realism 
of the painting and the truth of its ‘“‘ values” does 
not necessarily make it a great or good painting, nor 
even one of the forcible examples of modern art. 
Realism does not make good art, or else our oil paint- 
ings would be relegated to the cellar and the wax- 
works of Madame Tussaud and the Eden Musée 
would be set up in our art galleries. 

Lack of space prevents further consideration of 
many good works. We can only add to this list the 
names La Tangue, Furse, Shannon, Solomon, Bram- 
ley, Wortley, and among the water colorists Henshall, 
Gow, Dodd, Hague, Allen, Moore, Gotch, Parsons, 
Fripp, Rainey, Macallum, Whitley. 

Representative of the unclouded quality of English 
art and outstripping the French in sentiment are 
‘*Mignon” (461), by W. R. Symons; ‘‘ Requiescat ” 
(411), by Briton Reviere ; ‘‘ Eve ” (330), by Mrs. Anna 
Lea Merritt ; ‘‘ Mater Triumphales” (459), by Mrs. 
Annie L. Swaynnerton, and Mrs. Louise Jopling- 
Rowe’s ‘“‘ Dear Lady Disdain ” (249). 

Associating the names of Constable and Turner 
with English art, we expect to find it strong in land- 
scapes. Itis fairly so. Vicat Cole is represented by 
several fine specimens. Yeend King, like Alfred Par- 
sons, whom we know so well, paints the cold green 
and gray of English landscape with the anti-Constable 
effect that is so pleasing. 

In the absence of Whistler, seen in the American 
section, and Tissot in the French, had Alma Tadema 
been taken away from the English section the loss 
would have been still greater, and we are glad to say 
that F. D. Millet (Mr. Millet is also represented in the 
American section), George H. Bougiton and Mrs. 
Anna Lea Merritt add to the richness of the collection. 

In sculpture England has little to show, but much of 
that is good. Thornycroft’s ‘* Mower” is graceful in 
every line. Onslow Ford’s ‘‘ Henry Irving as Ham- 
let,” Leighton’s ‘‘ The Sluggard,” and Swan’s Barye- 
like animals are all sterling. 

CANADA. 

The technical standard of the Canadian exhibit is 
not far behind the English, though, of course, its 
small size practically precludes its containing a single 
masterpiece ; but a uniform excellence like this is an 
earnest of the formation of a school in future, just 
as the uniform quality of the S:vedish exhibit is 
more to be honored for its promise than its realiza- 
tion. 

GERMANY, 
THE GERMANS PAINT THE COMMONPLACE. 

A dozen or more of the popular German painters 
are millionaires. Art thrives commercially in Ger- 
many. Every Turnverein, every Walking, Talking, 
Eating, Singing verein must have for its councilroom 
walls portraits of state, civil, or local hero. And since, 
after the portrait of Field Marshal Schmidt, in his 
epaulettes, or Band-Leader Wise with his brass buttons 
and ebony baton,or Ten-Pin Alley Inspector Schwartz, 
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with his visor cap, is hung in a council chamber, he 
looks lonely without company, so a few genres are 
bought, some Swabian pig drivers, or Bavarian beer- 
drinker, or strutting hussar, is purchased, together 
with the landscape of a duck pond and a wind-mill or 
two ; and so a nucleus of an art collection is formed. 
And the German artist is trained to meet this patron- 
age in very thorough schools and a national art is es- 
tablished, its back bone the commonplace. 


IMPORTANT PORTRAITS. 


Of course, in an international exhibit like this we 
do not find the portrait of the Herr Inspector of the 
Goose-Pond-Wading-Verein, but naticnal dignitaries 
are portrayed. His majesty the Emperor William II. 
is given us in many different poses. On horseback as 
large as life, by Schuch (454); no larger than your 
finger, standing on the prow of the Duncan Grey 
spearing whales, by Saltzmann (423); twice again, 
still in miniature, reviewing his army; and finally 
very dignified, very realistically realized for us, by 
Koner, No. 315. Here, in a ‘‘ biauen mantel” with red 
lapels that harmonize well with the quite green 
background, every line of his face proclaims his im- 
petuous temperament. 

Time may give to Lenbach’s ‘“ Bismarck” (380) a 
higher place than Koner’s ‘‘ Wilhelm‘” but it is now 
sober and dignified, and sets back in its frame more 
modestly than the Emperor. 

It isa woman’s work we would name for a third 
place among the portraits—Vilma Parlaghy, whose 
‘Kossuth ” (885) looks more like a kindly poet than 
a revolutionist. But Ibsen tells his vocation in Pro- 
fessor Smith’s No. 472, where every touch of the brush 
is a full modern one. 

For such theatrical productions as the immense 
‘“‘ Apotheosis” of William I. (302), by Professor 
Kneller, the American public will have very little 
sympathy. The same is true of Hildebrand’s ** Tullia ” 
(268). 

Beyond these portraits a few gems are Harburger’s 
“In the Cellar,” which exemplifies how the artistic 
mind may treat the most vulgar subject with poetic 
touch. This fat German lounging between two beer 
barrels is not. an inspiring subject, but the tonal 
quality throughout the painting is equal to that of 
Vollon, the celebrated French still-life painter. 
William Thubner’s “ First Step,” in gallery 32, is a 
second example of refined treatment of a genre sub- 
ject. A small boy is taking a glass of wine from a 
bottle he has just purloined from a cupboard. Vau- 
tier’s ‘‘ Convalesence,” Deffregger’s ‘‘ Sunday,” Hugo 
K@6nig’s ‘‘Going Home,” Knaus’ ‘Duel Behind the 
Fence,” Velten’s ‘‘ Courier” represent that which is 
best and most refined in German art. Max’s ‘‘ Kath- 
arina Emerich” is one of the star pictures of the ex- 
hibition. It represents this saintly woman all in 
white seated in her bed with white counterpane and 
pillow, her head bandaged, a crucifix before her, a 
candle burning dimly in the background. The color 
throughout is low in tone, mannerish, like all of 
Max’s work, but less yellow and brown than his 
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«Last Token,” ‘‘ The Lion’s Bride,” ‘‘ Saint Cecilia,” 
and other of his pictures known to America. Kath- 
arina Emerich was known as the nun of Diilmen, and 
from her youth up was subject to trances for which 
she became famous. 

MENZEL. 

From Menzel, the greatest German draughtsman, 
one expected a great deal, and his pencil drawings, 
studies of heads, hands, armor and iron work, in 
the gallery, together with his water colors, are -not 
disappointing. In the former he is equal to the old 
masters, and no one should permit the lack of sub- 
ject in these studies to deter him from examining 
them closely. His water colors are full of life and 
spirit; they are mostly in the gallery, but two are 
in the lower room 34, upon easels. ‘‘ Unter den 
Linden” and ‘In the Thiergarten” are crowded 
with figures and are thoroughly illustrative. Any 
one who has seen ‘‘ The Life of Menzel ” will remem- 
ber the reproductions from pencil studies made for 
figures to his celebrated ‘ Rolling Mill” (351), ‘*‘ Walz- 
werk.” Seeing the same figures in the painting they 
are disappointing. René Reinecke is a leader among 
the younger illustrators of ‘Germany, as Menzel is 
among the elder. His water color, ‘‘In the Waiting 
Room ” (611), should not be missed. 

Among the marines and landscapes may be men- 
tioned ‘‘S. S. Paris” (443) and ‘‘ A Narrow Escape” 
(444), by Schnars-Alguist, German Art Commissioner; 
Val. Ruth’s “ Twilight” (422), Aug. Fink’s ‘‘ Even- 
ing” (214). 
AUSTRIA 


GIVES US SUBJECT PICTURES. 


For a small exhibit the Austrian one will doubtless 
have a striking effect upon the public. Almost every 
canvas is an exhibition picture. There is little or no 
distinctive quality in the collection. It is equally 
German and French, Simm, who is also represented 
in the German section, comes to the fore on account 
of his dainty and highly finished cabinets of pictur- 
esque figures in old-time costume. ‘The Duet” 
(107) is his best. Charlemont proves himself fairly 
the equal of Meissonier in his superb interiors with 
similar figures. His ‘“‘In the Studio,” and ‘The 
Philosopher,” recently seen in the Knoedler sale in 
New York with other miniatures, are preferable to 
his large canvas ‘‘The Pages.” Brozik’s ‘‘ Defens- 
tration — Fenstersturz (the throwing from the 
window)—of Prague” hangs in gallery 35. It repre- 
sents the Protestants who have visited the Palace of 
the Emperor Mathias with demands for the rescind- 
ment of certain objectionable laws, . which, being 
denied, they are throwing the counselors Martiniz 
and Slavala out of the window. The picture is the- 
atrically dramatic: the man resisting, with one foot 
turned at right angles to the other, gives us a Henry 
Irving-like pose which is very modern. 

The picture is unmistakably a popular one and 
should be judged from the painter’s point of view, 
which is satisfactory. The color is clear, clean, and 
not mannered, the drawing..robust and manly. A 
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second picture which will appeal to the public is 
Payer’s ‘‘ Never Retreat” (‘‘ Nie Zuriick,” 82), which 
represents the Arctic explorers, under Weyprecht. 
Weyprecht stands, Bible in hand, from which he has 
just read, and is proclaiming to his disheartened fol- 
lowers that they must go forward and not retreat. 
The color here is less satisfactory, but the work is not 
without feeling. The. Austrians throughout show 
themselves good draughtsmen, and Hirschel’s ‘*‘ Wed- 
ding Procession ” (51), though lacking the depth and 
richness of an Alma Tadema,is nevertheless a scholarly 
bit of work. And in the mermaids, in his ‘‘ Prome- 
theus,” we find graceful lines and some original com- 
position. Makart’s ‘‘ FiveSenses ;” Angeli’s ‘‘ Portrait 
of Architect Schmidt ;” Brozik’s ‘‘ First Communion 
of the Hussites,” and Deffregger’s ‘‘ Children with a 
Dog,” are other strong works of this collection. 


HOLLAND. 
GRAY AND TRANQUIL. 


The modern standard in American water color 
painting is avowedly that of Holland. To resemble 
Kever, Mauve, Mesday or Israels is the desideratum 
of our younger aquarellists. The distinguishing qual- 
ity of this school is a gray tone. The Italian water 
color, with its bits of crude red, blue, yellow and 
green spotted over the paper, is the antithesis of the 
Dutch manner and of the Dutch feeling for ‘en- 
semble” and ‘ tonality.” The water colors at the en- 
trance of the Holland exhibit will repay careful study ; 
but a few moments with them and one must feel their 
quiescent influence. The same gray tone permeates the 
oils, and the impression of a cursory visit is that from 
this quality the pictures lose individuality, and one 
is apt to carry away the impression of a pleas- 
ing, soothing infinence of all the pictures, rather than 
a distinctive recollection of any one canvas. Trans- 
cending this generic quality, each one holding its 
own, are Israels’ ‘‘ Alone in the World” (74), Mauve’s 
** Ploughing” (111), Neuhuy’s ‘‘ Dutch Woman and 
Child” (139), and Hubert Vos’ ‘‘ Angelus” (178). 


ISRAELS’ ‘‘ ALONE IN THE WORLD.” 


We have to thank the Dutch for probably the 
greatest picture of the exhibition, ‘‘ Alone in the 
World.” A similar subject, a mourner by the bed- 
side of a departed dear one, has been done over and 
over again. Almost the identical subject is found in 
the German department in Theod. Hummel’s ‘‘ The 
Deathbed of the Mother” (281). But as was the case 
in Millet’s “Angelus,” the great painter need not select 
a new subject in order to produce a masterpiece. 
Millet’s ‘‘ Angelus” had thousands of prototypes. 
Again, a subject need not be forced in order to be a 
great accomplishment. Simplicity itself makes up 


this great picture of a poor Dutch widower seated 
beside the bedside of his departed wife, his hands 
upon his knees, his head drooping as he tries to col- 
lect his shattered thoughts and realize his situation. 
There is no dramatic contortion of his muscles as in 
the Frenchman Beraud’s ‘‘ Descent from. the Cross” 
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(306); the eyes do not stare, the jaw does not drop. 
The figure lying on the bed is at first sight a trifle re- 
pulsive in the colorless hue of her face, but after a 
while we get used to this, and the whole picture 
takes one harmonious hue to the eye. The same 
simplicity makes Neuhuys’ ‘‘ Woman and Child” 
a beautiful tribute to motherhood, as Mauve’s 
**Ploughman ” to husbandry. 

Vos’ pastel portrait of H. M. the girl ‘‘ Queen of 
Holland” (175) is a charming example of child por- 


traiture. 
SWEDEN. 


ARTISTIC TO HER FINGER TIPS, AN HARMONIOUS 
EXHIBIT. 

The exhibit which makes the most pleasing impres- 
sion upon the visitor is that of Sweden. The num- 
ber of contributors is limited, they seem to belong to 
the younger school and are in harmony with one 
another, so that a striking unity is prevalent through- 
out the galleries. The younger school seems to have 
been influenced by French impressionism, though 
only in a few cases have the artists gone to the ex- 
treme. Mr. Zorn, who is slightly known in New 
York because of his exhibit with the Etching Club, is 
technically a young master. In his etchings in the 
gallery his best side is seen, a sureness of line telling 
throughout his work. In his paintings he has values 
well under control ; the scene in an ‘‘ Omnibus ” (137), 
and ‘‘ The Ball” (140), are a trifle blackish, but his 
Arcadian “Forest Study” (143), a nude nymph, 
is a triumph of technical accomplishment. However, 
in this figure, and in the girl bathing at ‘‘ Sunset ” (144), 
he displays a woeful lack of taste. Itseemsas though 
it were a waste of energy to learn to paint so well if 
one is going to select so repulsivea subject. Bruno 
Liljefors seems to be the Winslow Homer of Sweden. 
His “‘ Bird Hunting” and ‘‘ Foxes” and other studies 
of animals remind us of that American master. A 
woman here, as in the German exhibit, holds her 
own with a strong portrait, ‘‘Mr. H. L.” (38), by 
Eva Bonnier. Count Prof. G. von Rosen, Carl Lars- 
son, E. Chadwick, R. Thegerstrém, O. Hermelin, O. 
Bjorck and W. Behm are all strong men. 


THE FRENCH 
SHOW A FEW IMPORTANT PORTRAITS. 


In the French exhibit, Bonnat’s ‘‘ Cardinal Lavi- 
gerie” holds an analogous position to Koner’s ‘“‘ Em- 
peror Wilhelm,” and Holl’s ‘‘Earl Spencer.” If 
the same qualifications were requisite in a painting 
as are in modern gun making, Bonnat’s portrait 
would be the Krupp of the art exhibit, on account of 
its carrying power. Were it hung at one end of 
the Plaisance, it conld be seen at the other. The 
red, which in Koner’s ‘‘ William” was relegated to 
two small triangles on his gray mantle, predominates 
the entire Lavigerie portrait. The same artist’s 
*“‘Rénan” is flat and ‘cut out” despite the 
rotundity of the subject. Both these portraits are in 
room 55. 

The German section would imply that the artists 
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of that country do not drink a health ‘ to the ladies.” 
Ungallant Teutons, note how your Gallic brother 
stands up for the fair sex, and paints her on all oc- 
casions. He depicts her with drapery high upon her 
shoulders, about her neck and up to her chin (Caro- 
lus Duran), and he portrays her without drapery about 
her chin, or much over her shoulder, vide Courtois’ 
‘* Madame Guateau”! Who but a Frenchman could 
give us this bit of imprudence so prudently. The 
same artist's “‘ A Fortunate One” may challenge 
comparison with Max’s ‘Katharina Emerich.” To 
Bonnat, Duran and Courtois add Gervex, Yyon—his 
portrait of President Carnot (730), with a frame 
bedecked with plush and gold fringe, hangs in gallery 
56—Henner (‘‘ Portrait of my Brother ”’), the miniature 
portraits of Weerts (720 and 721) and ‘ Antonin 
Promst ” (469), by Friant, and you have all there is of 
important portraiture in the French department. 


HISTORICAL PAINTING AT A LOW LEVEL. 


In historical work the French simply drop to the 
lowest level. From Albert Maignan we expected 
something of importance, but his ‘‘ William the 
Conqueror” (581) is simply an unsuccessful sketch. 
In room 53 Benjamin Constant’s ‘‘ Triumph of Co- 
lumbus ” (301) isimportant in name only ; it is simply 
lay figures supporting rich draperies. Nor is J. P. 
Laurens’ ‘* Columbus before Isabella” (545) in 
room 56 much more valuable. Chartran’s much 
talked of ‘‘Pope Leo XIII.” (878), portrayed in 
an explosion of current jelly, is louder than Lenbach’s 
‘“‘Leo,” in the German section, but not as refined. 
Of Rochegrosse we expected something stronger than 
‘* The Spoils” (663). Lehermite’s sober pastoral (568) 
is a satisfactory foil to Rosset-Granger’s ‘‘ Flotsam 
and Jetsam,” the purple figure of a dead girl on a sea 
beach, one of many of the tasteless examples of 
French painting, most amply represented in room 
57, where we find the prototypes ‘‘ en gros” of Harri- 
son’s and Zorn’s Arcadian scenes. Delort’s ‘‘ Capture 
of the Dutch Fleet in the Texel by the Hussars 
of the Republic, 1793,” is every inch picturesque, 
and we study it with great relief, together with 
a few good landscapes in this room, turning from 
Fourie’s gross ‘ Sunshine” (461), Collin’s and 
Lamy’s cheap ideals. We have not Rosa Bonheur's 
‘* Horse Fair” to compare with Mrs. Butler’s ‘Roll 
Call,” but in room 56 is her ‘‘ King of the Forest” 
(327), looking a little old-fashioned, but serious and 
painstaking, showing a true love for animal life. In 
the same room is Bouguereau’s well known ‘‘ Wasp’s 
Nest” of Cupids (339). Tissot’s four story-telling 
pictures, ‘‘ The Prodigal Son” (703), shine like crown 
jewels among the paste finery of the French exhibit. 

Modern French sculpture is represented in the east 
and west courts of the Fine Arts Building by 
Bartholdi’s ‘‘ Washington and La Fayette,” Cain’s 
‘*Eagle and Vultures,” ‘‘The First. Funeral,” by 
Barrias, and Rodin’s “Burgess of Calais” (182). 
Falguiere’s ‘‘ Diana” and ‘‘ Diana Shooting” (45 and 
44) are familiar from statuettes. In the rotunda of 
the East Pavilion are plaster models of ‘‘ Faith” and 











ART AT THE COLUMBIAN EXPOSITION. 


** Charity” — parts of the monument to General 
Oriciére, by Paul Dubois, which were shown at the 
Paris Exposition of 1878. 


JAN VAN BEERS, THE PRIDE OF BELGIUM. 


Belgium is weakly represented with the exception 
of Jan van Beers. If you are sitting in a room across 
which you may look, and your father or brother is 
sitting at the other end of it, if you will hold up a 
book at arm’s length you will notice that its height 
and breadth will, in all probability, cover his figure, 
and doubtless you will agree that, seeing him at that 
distance, you do not lose any of his characteristics, 
Upon this principle van Beers paints his miniature 
portraits. None of them are over eight or ten inches 
high. He has one life-size portrait of Mrs. Yerkes, 
and by comparing it with the smaller ones of Mrs. 
Potter and Ada Rehan it will be seen that the latter 
give all that the former gives. 


DENMARK, NORWAY AND JAPAN WEAK. 

Denmark, Norway, Spain and Italy and Japan 
make a very poor showing. In Denmark’s exhibit 
are examples of Frolich, president of the Danish Art 
Association ; a fine portrait of Frolich, by Paulsen: 
an historic picture, ‘‘ Griffinfeldt as a Prisoner at 
Munkholm, Teaching Two Little Boys,” by Matt- 
hiesen, Danish Commissioner of Art to the Fair, and 
some fine cattle by Mols. 

Three portraits by Boldini are found in the Italian 
exhibit that show cleverness of touch. 

Some romantic scenes by Moreno-Carbonero, well 
drawn, are in the Spanish exhibit. In Norway’s gallery 
Eilif Peterson’s portrait of Alexander Kielland (86) is 
full of character. Gude’s ‘‘ Ibsen” (33) is not equal 
to Schimdt’s in the German exhibit. The pastels 
*‘ Behind the Mills ” (120) and ‘‘ Winter at Christiana ” 
(121), by Fritz Thaulow, aresuperb. Japan has noth- 
ing new to show, nor any precious antiques. 


OUTSIDE OF THE ART BUILDING. 
In addition to the paintings in the Art Palace, there 
are as well, in the Woman’s Building, a collection of 
works done by the gentle sex, but they make collect- 
ively a rather feeble showing. The mural decora- 
tions to the building, on the other hand, especially 
those by Mrs. MacMonnies, Mrs. Sewell and Miss 
Mary Cassatt, are equal, if not superior, to what the 
men have done. The decorative frieze of the Ladies’ 
Parlor in the Illinois Building is also highly credit- 
able. Less harmonious are the panels by women in the 
Pennsylvania Building. 


THE BUILDINGS. 

The character of the buildings is too well known 
to need detailed description: little can be said, save 
that no photograph or print truly represents them. 
They are white and brilliant. If Hopkinson Smith 
could come here with his gray paper and do them in 
water color, using plenty of Chinese white, he would 
effectually portray them. The Peristyle is certainly 
a dream. Mr. MacMonnies’ Fountain seems too short 
lengthwise and somewhat overdone in action. How- 
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ever much the Greeks may have painted or gilded their 
statues, the American people are not yet ready for 
chryselephantine statuary, and French’s ‘‘ Republic” 
looks less chaste and dignified in her golden robes 
than she did in the large photograph exhibited at the 
New York Architectural League last winter. She also 
seems to be placed too low. Among the buildings 
that are thought to be failures are the Government 
Building, the Transportation Building, Illinois and 
Indiana State buildings ; but on the whole the build- 
ings are very satisfactory models of the classical in 
architecture, and, considering the haste and economy 
with which they were erected, are truly herculean 
accomplishments. This haste should--be taken into 
consideration when viewing the decorations of the 
Liberal Arts Building, by Beckwith, Shirlaw, Earl, 
MacEwen, Melchers, Reinhart, Cox, Weir, Simmons, 
Blashfield and Millet: the last three seem to my mind 
to have been most happy in theiraccomplishn -nts. Mr. 
Melchers has been least successful, though his failure 
is not as gigantic as Mr. Dodge’s idiotic performance 
on the dome of the Administration Building. On the 
exterior of the Agricultural Building Maynard has 
imitated Pompeiian decorations with novel effect, 
in a composition representing the Seasons, 
THE SCULPTURE. 

Mr. Proctor’s stags are simple and effective at the 
border of the lagoon, but the ornamental statuary in 
general can be considered simply as staff sketches, 
whioh suggest rather than represent. We turn with 
relief from these merry go-rounds of staff to the more 
tranquil classics represented in the French section, 
where cne must note the dignity of Houdon’s “‘ Vol- 
taire,” Jean Goujon’s ‘‘ Diana,” Barye’s animals and 
the beautiful models of the Doors of Saint Gilles and 
Bordeaux. Martiny and Bitter seem to suffer as 
does MacMonnies from the influence of recent French 
sculpture, which is undignified and noisy. One might 
almost imagine that the sculptors had worked out of 
doors, and that no matter how quiet their original 
models, in executing the final colossals the lake winds 
caught up the plaster ends of the draperies and car- 
ried them out in exuberant streamers, like the plaid 
of Tam O’Shanter or the cloak of Ichabod Crane, quite 
beyond the intention or control of the artist. 

THE MANAGEMENT. 

Our exhibit is so much more complete than that of 
any other country, is so well hung, that it seems to 
me the management of the Art Department—Mr. 
Halsey C. Ives, of St. Louis, is the chief ; Mr. Charles 
M. Kurtz is assistant chief, and Miss Sara T. Hal- 
lowell assistant— cannot escape the hearty thanks 
and praise of our art loving public. 


A PERMANENT BENEFIT. 

Finally, when this caravansary of five months’ domi- 
cile will have folded its tents and stolen away, or to 
be more literal, shed its crustation of staff, the influ- 
ence of the art exhibit, at least, will not have ceased, 
but will have widened the horizon of our appreciation 
for what is beautiful in painting and statuary, and 
have added greater catholicity to our taste. 





‘‘RIZPAH.” BY SIR FREDERICK LEIGHTON, P.R.A. 


“And Rizpah the daughter of Aiah took sackcloth, and spread it for her upon the rock, from the beginning of 
harvest until water dropped upon them out of heaven, and suffered neither the birds of the air to rest on them by day, 
nor the beasts of the field by night. 

“‘ And it was told David what Rizpah the daughter of Aiah, the concubine of Saul, had done.”—2 Samuel xxii, 10, 11, 














THE PRESIDENT OF THE ROYAL ACADEMY. 


A CHARACTER SKETCH OF SIR FREDERICK LEIGHTON. 


66 ILLAIS, my boy, I have met in Rome a 
versatile young dog called Leighton, who 
will one of these days run you hard for the president- 
ship.” The speaker was one Thackeray, the author 
of ‘Vanity Fair,” ‘‘ Pendennis,” ‘‘ Esmond,” and 
other works of 
_ fiction now re- 
garded as En- 
glish classics ; 
the person ad- | 
dressed was a 
young pre-Ra- 
phaelite painter 
who had just 
been elected an 
Associate of the 
Royal Acad- 
emy; and the & 
year in which @ 
the remark was [% 
made was 1854. 
Thackeray had 
been spending a 
winter in Rome F3 
among a host of 
literary and ar- 
tistic friends 
(‘if any one 
wants small talk 
by handfuls, 
glittering dust 
swept out of sa- 
Zons, here’s Mr. § 
Thackeray,” fe 
Mrs. Browning 
wrote from that ii 
city on January 
18, 1854), and 
had thus been [Rie 
brought into 
contact with 
the ‘versatile 
young dog” in 
whom he saw a 
future president 
of the Royal 
Academy. It is 
not often that a prophecy meets: with such a literal 
fulfillment as this did. Twenty-four years after the 
utterance was made—at a time when Thackeray had 
lain for fifteen years in his grave at Kensal Green— 
Frederick Leighton was unanimously chosen by his 
colleagues at Burlington House to fill the important 





SIR FREDERICK LEIGHTON’S HOUSE: THE ARAB HALL. 


post of president, which, since the year 1878, he has 
continuously and successfully held. 


‘PAST PRESIDENTS. 


There have been seven presidents of the Royal Acad- 
emy of Arts 
since its founda- 
tion by George 
III, on the 10th 
December, 1768. 
Of these seven 
it may safely be 
asserted that 
two, and two 
only, will live as 
distinguished 
# members of the 
wed British School. 
fe) And, curiously 
Hai enough, the two 
artists in ques- 
} tion are the first 
H president of the 
y Academy, Sir 
Joshua Rey- 
nolds, and the 
H present head of 
H the institution, 
3 Sir Frederick 
Leighton. Con- 
cerning the 
= presidents who 
succeeded Rey- 
3 nolds and pre- 
ceded Leighton 
there is little to 
be said. The 
name of Ben- 
jamin West, 
“whose dis- 
courses,” we are 
told, ‘‘ were dis- 
tinguished by 
their simplicity 
and practical 
good sense 
rather than by 
any novel theories or by attempts at research into the 
characteristics of ancient art,” still possesses a certain 
vitality ; so also does that of Sir Thomas Lawrence. 
Of Sir Martin Archer Shee, of Sir Charles Lock East- 
lake and of Sir Francis Grant, the average man knows 
nothing. Lawrence and Shee were, it is true, portrait 
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painters of position and of repute ; the former was, 
indeed, eminent in his way—Sir Charles Lock East- 
lake wrote excellently upon all subjects connected 
with art, and Sir Francis Grant, who at the age of 
twenty-four adopted painting as a profession in pref- 
erence to the study of the law, portrayed many of the 
leaders of rank and fashion in his day. ‘‘Iamno 
judge of painting,” wrote Sir Walter Scott in his 
‘«‘ Diary,” under date the 26th of March, 1831, ‘“‘ but I 
am conscious that Francis Grant possesses with much 
cleverness a sense of beauty derived from the best 
source—that is, the observation of really good society. 
He had confidence, too, in his powers—always req- 
uisite for a young gentleman trying things of this 
sort whose aristocratic pretensions must be envied.” 
Such, according to Scott, was the gentleman who oc- 
cupied the presidential chair at Burlington House pre- 
vious to the election of Frederick Leighton in the year 
1878. A list of the past presidents of the institution, 
together with the dates of their election may not be 
without interest : 


Reynolds, Sir Joshua......... ...2- vsceseees 1768. 
WV OOG TROGIR. 5 5 ciesicnsa:e oo. 0c6te0ge 05 0e cie's 1792, 
Lawrence, Bir THOMAS... 0.0.0.0 ccscscccves veces 1820. 
BOG, SF MAT Boo cvicevcsiccsccccccesesicess 1830. 
MUMBRIRIODS PRE a Fits 5 60.5%. 58. secsrcecsccesccees 1850. 
Crab OP Dee. oss 59s ssiads ho c000 000 05468 1866. 
Leighton, Sir Frederick..............+ VCE 1878. 


REYNOLDS AND LEIGHTON: A PARALLEL. 


The career of the first president of the Royal Acad- 
emy and that of the artist who now reigns at Bur- 
lington House curiously resemble each other. Both 
men were in the first instance intended for the medi- 
cal profession ; both were well educated ; and both, as 
children, showed an unmistakable predilection for 
art. Both studied as pupils under distinguished 
painters ; both visited the Continent to gain experi- 
ence ; both rose to eminence ; and both became eventu- 
ally presidents of the Royal Academy. Reynolds and 
Leighton are, as we have already said, the only two 
of the seven presidents whose names are likely to be 
held in esteem for any great length of time as mem- 
bers of the British school. 


EARLY STUDY OF ANATOMY. 


Sir Frederick Leighton’s father and grandfather 
were both physicians, who rose to eminence in their 
profession. The grandfather, Sir James Leighton, 
was long resident at the Court of St. Petersburg ; 
the father, Dr. Frederick Leighton, practiced medi- 
cine at Scarborough, where the President of the 
Royal Academy was born on December 3, 1830. It 
is a little strange that he should have shown such an 
early predilection for art, inasmuch as neither his 
father nor his grandfather, though men of wide gen- 
eral culture, possessed a keen artistic sense. One of 
his sisters, it is true, has a talent for music—shared 
in an equal degree by the President—while the other, 
Mrs. Sutherland Orr, the friend and accomplished 
biographer of Robert Browning, is greatly interested 
in literature, a taste also shared equally by the Presi- 
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dent. What he seems to have chiefly inherited from 
his father and grandfather was a wonderful aptitude. 
for the study of anatomy, of which, both in virtue of 
inherited instinct and by reason of special tuition, he 
is a perfect master. Indeed, he knows as much 
about the science of anatomy as his friend and col- 
league, Mr. Alma Tadema, knows regarding the art 
of perspective. Greater praise than this is impossi- 
ble. Sometimes, it must be owned, this special 
knowledge of the human figure leads Sir Frederick 
Leighton into what may almost be described as ex- 
travagances. The shoulders of the girl who has 
thrown the ball in ‘‘ Greek Girls Playing at Ball,” the 
left shoulder of the girl in “At the Fountain,” and 
the crouching figure of Andromeda in the ‘“ Perseus 
and Andromeda,” may be cited as recent examples of 
this tendency towards painting a figure in a more or 
less abnormal attitude with a view to the display of 
special and intricate anatomical knowledge. 


DR. FREDERICK LEIGHTON. 


Those who had the pleasure of knowing Sir Fred- 
erick Leighton’s father describe him as a man fitted 
for a brilliant career. Few were aware that such 
had probably been closed for him only by an accident. 
Born in 1799, the son of Sir James Leighton, who 
was the friend and physician of two Czars—Alex- 
ander I and Nicholas—in succession, Dr. Leighton 
was educated at Stonyhurst, and after receiving his 
diploma as M.D. at Edinburgh, practiced medicine 
with marked success until, as the result of a cold, he 
was deprived of the use of one ear. Thus debarred 
from the exercise of his profession, Dr. Leighton re- 
tired into his library, and became perhaps one of 
the best read men of his time. His taste—like that 
of his distinguished son—was catholic, covering 
metaphysics, natural science, history and classics, 
his strongest predisposition being to metaphysics ; 
and he brought to his studies a mind of great acute- 
ness and analytic power, habits of orderly assiduity, 
and an unusual familiarity with languages, ancient 
and modern. It is to be regretted that he did not 
make public some results of his rich stores of knowl- 
edge. These were always at the disposal of his 
friends, and if he wrote nothing it was because he 
grudged the time from his reading. The deafness 
which had spoiled his professional career interfered 
somewhat with the ease of general social intercourse ; 
but nothing could spoil the charm of an urbanity 
which was native and which had been cultivated in 
the best schools. 


THE BOY AS FATHER OF THE MAN. 


The President of the Royal Academy made up his 
mind at the very outset of his career—at a time, in- 
deed, when he was little more than a child—that he 
would be an artist. He traveled abroad with his 
mother, who was in weak health, and every moment 
of leisure that could be seized hold of was spent in 
drawing. The sketch books that he filled were in- 
numerable ; but, unfortunately, they have not been 
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preserved. In 1840, when he was only ten years of 

- age, he commenced to learn drawing under Francesco 
Meli at Rome. But though his father permitted him 
to follow to a very considerable extent the bent of 
his inclination in the direction of 
an artistic career, he very wisely 
insisted that he should at the 
same time receive a thoroughly 
good general education. Dr. 
Leighton was, as we have seen, 
aman of great attainments and 
of wide culture. He taught his 
son anatomy —a science indis- 
pensable to the artist —and he 
taught it to such good purpose 
that the president could at a 
very early age draw the human 
or animal skeleton, as well as 
the muscles which cover it, from 
memory, without the least hesi- 
tation and without the slightest 
mistake. Eloquent testimony to 
the value of this early training 
is borne in the bronze statue en- 
titled ‘‘An Athlete Struggling 
with a Python,” which may be 
seen in the Chantrey Bequest 
Collection at the South Kensing- 
ton Museum. Every detail 
in the statue has been care- 
fully attended to—the. position 
and expression of the toes in the firmly planted 
right foot, with the long great toe gripping the 
ground, and the toes of the left foot flat and wide 
open. The scales of the snake, moreover, are repro- 
duced with marvelous fidelity and skill. Sir Frederick 
Leighton’s father saw, moreover, that his son was 
properly instructed in Greek and Latin, holding 
rightly that a knowledge of the classics is indispens- 
able to a cultured English gentleman. French, Ger- 
man and Italian the boy picked up naturally and with 
remarkable quickness, since with a natural gift for 
languages he combined, and has_always combined, 
the equally necessary gift of constant and persever- 
ing application. 


‘SHE MAY BECOME AS EMINENT AS HE PLEASES.” 


That determination to overcome difficulties and to 
pursue his own path which has characterized the 
president of the Royal Academy ever since the com- 
mencement of his reign at Burlington House in 1878, 
were almost as conspicuously present in the lad of 
fourteen, who at Florence in the year 1844 decided 
that art, and art alone, was the career for which he 
was destined. He told his father that he wanted to 
be an artist—that in point of fact he would be an 
artist—and it was finally decided that an oracle, in 
the person of Hiram Powers, an American sculptor, 
should be consulted. A bundle of sketches was 
taken to Powers for inspection; Dr. Leighton ex- 
plained that he had no objection to his son becoming 
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an artist, provided that there was a chance of his 
excelling in art; but that he could not santion the 
adoption of a profession in which his son would be 
little more than a mediocrity. ‘‘ Shall I make him 
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an artist?” the father asked. “Sir,” replied the 
sculptor, ‘‘ you cannot help yourself in the matter ; 
nature has already made him one.” ‘“ And is he 
likely to succeed in the profession of his choice?” 
And once again the oracle replied, to the great joy, 
no doubt, of both father and son, ‘‘ He may become as 
eminent as he pleases.” 


THE CAPACITY FOR TAKING INFINITE PAINS, 


Nearly fifty years have passed away since that 
memorable conversation took place. The boy has 
become eminent in the highest degree; he is now Sir 
Frederick Leighton, Bart., president of the Royal 
Academy, acknowledged official leader of the English 
artists, and one of the most distinguished members of 
the modern British school of painting. What, it 
will be asked, has been the secret of his success ? The 
reply may be given in the words in which Carlyle 
defined genius: ‘‘ The capacity for taking infinite 
pains.” As it was at the beginning of his career, so 
is it now; whatever Sir Frederick Leighton under- 
takes to do he does thoroughly. It was in the spring 
of 1859 that he did his wonderful pencil drawing of 
‘¢The Lemon Tree,” a work which elicited the enthu- 
siasm of that most ardent pre-Raphaelite and way- 
ward art critic John Ruskin. Mr. Ruskin admired 
the sketch so greatly, indeed, that Sir Frederick was 
impelled to lend it to him during the period of his life- 
time for exhibition at the drawing school at Oxford. 
“It is,” says Mr. Ruskin, ‘‘an example which de- 
termines without appeal the question respecting 
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necessity of delineation as the first skill of a painter. 
Of all our present masters, Sir Frederick Leighton de- 
lights most in softly blended colors, and his ideal of 
beauty is more nearly that of Corregio than any seen 
since Corregio’s time. But you see by what precision 
of terminal outline he at first restrained and exalted 
his gift of beautiful vaghezza.” And it is not merely 
in drawing alone, not merely in painting alone, not 
merely in sculpture alone, that the President exhibits 
this wonderful thoroughness—there they might per- 
haps have been expected, though in the work of many 
artists they are sought in vain ; every manifestation 
of his many-sided activity shows the same remarkable 
mastery of detail, the same untiring industry, the 
same perfection in result. Whatsoever his hand finds 
to do, that he does, and with all hismight. ‘‘ Ah, it’s 
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just like these Germans !” a young friend once rather 
foolishly remarked to him ; ‘‘ they seem to be able to 
pick up every language.” ‘‘ Yes,” was the cutting 
rejoinder ; ‘‘ because they take the trouble to learn 
them.” Before taking command of the Artists’ Corps 
of Volunteers, Sir Frederick mastered every detail con- 
nected with the work that he had to do, and was 
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never afterwards at any moment.in doubt as to what 
had to be done, and as to the proper time to do it. In- 
cidentally it may be noted that the Volunteer move- 
ment has his warmest sympathy, and that he con- 
siders it little short of treason to the State on the 
part of any young man not to belong to one or 
another of the many corps which exist. 


LEHRJAHRE UND WANDERJAHRE, 


This article does not aim at being a detailed biog- 
raphy of the President of the Royal Academy ; 
hence it will not be necessary to narrate at any 
length the events which immediately followed the 
interview with Hiram Powers. Young Leighton 
studied for a while in Florence, where he picked up 
many mannerisms that he was subsequently glad to 
get rid of; he went to Frankfort to complete his 
general education at a school there ; he visited Brus- 
sels and Paris ; and he returned finally to Frankfort, 
where he studied for some time under Steinle. He 
worked assiduously, and painted many pictures, most 
of which are’now forgotten. It was not until the 
year 1855, at a time when he was just twenty-five 
years old, that he first made his mark as a painter. 


‘* CIMABUE’S ‘ MADONNA’ CARRIED IN PROCESSION.” 


Sir Frederick Leighton’s first great work took him 
nearly two years to paint. It was but natural that 
the act of public homage paid by the Florentines to 
Cimabue’s art—they carried his ‘‘ Madonna” in 
solemn procession to the sound of trumpets, and 
other festal demonstrations, from his house to the 
church where it was set up—should fire the enthu- 
siasm of a young painter so devoted as Leighton was 
to the profession of his choice. He put his very. best 
work into the picture, and determined to send it to 
the Royal Academy of Artsin London. It is said— 
and the incident may be true, although it is scarcely 
consistent with the character of the President as we 
now know it—that, in spite of the time and labor he 
had given to the task, the pamting was scarcely 
finished when the day for despatching it to London 
arrived. It is added—and this again may be true— 
that the young artist seized a huge paint brush, dipped 
it in varnish, and rubbed it all over the picture. 
However this may be, the picture arrived in London 
in time for the Academy Exhibition of 1855; it was 
seen, and it conquered. Everybody raved about it, 
and about the pictor ignotus—for such at the time he 
practically was—who had painted it. The Queen 
bought the work, and at the close of the exhibition 
transferred it to Buckingham Palace, where it still 
hangs. Leighton, to adopt the familiar phrase, awoke 
one morning to find himself famous. 


THE SUMPTUOUS OUTCOME OF NOBLE ART ENDEAVOR. 


Thereafter Leighton’s position as an artist was as- 
sured, Year by year he sent pictures to the Royal 
Academy, sometimes one, sometimes two, sometimes 
three, sometimes four, sometimes five, sometimes six, 
sometimes even seven, until in 1866 he was rewarded 
by being made an Associate. Three years later the 
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THE PRESIDENT OF THE ROYAL ACADEMY. 


honor of full membership was conferred upon him ; 
and in 1878 he succeeded Sir Francis Grant as presi- 
dent. Since 1855 he has executed a hundred and 
twenty works or more, all characteristically. beauti- 
ful, and forming in the aggregate a sumptuous out- 
come of noble art endeavor. 


‘SWHAT’S A MAN’S AGE? HE MUST HURRY MORE, 
: THAT'S ALL.” 


' And the most striking fact is that his vigor con- 
tinues to prove unflagging, his industry untiring. 
This year, for example, in the exhibition opened at 
Burlington House on May 1 there are no fewer than 
six pictures from Sir Frederick Leighton’s easels. One, 
at least, of these is of prime importance, worthy in 
every way to rank with the finest of his productions. 
We mean, of course, ‘‘ Rizpah,” the representation in 
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by watching—stands with a sickle in her hand guard- 
ing the dead bodies. At her side lie a bottle of sour 
wine and a piece of bread. From behind the trunk 
of a huge tree two leopards creep stealthily forward 
to where the corpses hang. Three vultures are also 
seen flying towards the spot. Behind the rocks and 
the gnarled trunks of the trees are peaceful cornfields 
bathed in the warm golden light.of the summer sun. 

From “‘ Rizpah ” and the Old Testament to ‘ Cor- 
inna” and the literary life of Greece is a far cry. 
Corinna was a Greek poetess, who advised Pindar to 
vary his panegyrical poetry with myths; whereupon, 
anxious no doubt to please a beautiful woman, he 
wrote a poem so overloaded with mythical names that 
even Corinna was more than satisfied. ‘‘ One should 
sow with the hand and not with the whole sack,” she 
remarked, when the poem was submitted to her. 
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form and color upon canvas of a dramatic situation 
which has long engaged the President’s attention, and 
tempted him to put forth the energies of his brush. 
The story ought to be familiar to all; though to 
many people the title suggests not so much a verse 
from the second book of Samuel as the poem by Lord 
Tennyson which bears the title. Here is the verse 
from ‘‘Samuel” in question: ‘‘And Rizpah the 
daughter of Aiah took sackcloth, and spread it for 
her upon the rock, from the beginning of harvest 
until water dropped upon them out of heaven, and 
suffered neither the birds of the air to rest upon them 
by day nor the beasts of the field by night.” The 
murdered sons of Saul and Rizpah, their limbs par- 
* tially undraped, are seen in Sir Frederick’s picture 
stretched upon rude crosses, to which they are fast- 
ened by cords. All the draperies are sombre in hue. 
.Rizpah herself—beautiful in spite of features worn 


Afterwards, it appears, she entered into a competition 
with Pindar and won the prize. 

Sir Frederick Leighton’s five other contributions to 
this year’s Academy Exhibition are entitled respect- 
ively ‘‘ Farewell,” ‘“Corinna of Tanagra,” ‘ Hit,” 
** Atalanta,” and “The Frigidarium.” Certainly if 
there ‘were ever a man whose life illustrates Brown- 
ing’s lines— 

What’s a man’s age? He must hurry more, that’s all, 

Cram in a day what his youth took a year to hold ! 
that man is Sir Frederick Leighton. 

PAINTER AND P. R. A. 


For he is of course something more than a painter ; 
he is president of the Royal Academy. Not every- 
body is aware of the tax upon a man’s time and 
energy that is involved in the‘acceptance of the office 
in question. The post.is a peculiar one, and requires 
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Sir FREDERICK LEIGHTON’s ORIGINAL STUDY FOR “ HERCULES WRESTLING WITH DEATH FOR THE Bopy OF ALCESTIS.” IN THE POSSESSION OF THE EARL OF CARLISLE. 





a combination of talents not fre- 
quently to be found, inasmuch as 
it demands an established stand- 
ing as a painter, together with 
general urbanity and considerable 
social rank. The inroads which 
the occupancy of the office makes. 
upon an artist’s time are very con- 
siderable. There is, on the aver- 
age, at least one Council meeting 
every three weeks throughout the 
whole year. There are from time 
to time general assemblies for the 
election of new members and for 
other purposes, over which the 
President is bound, of course, to 
preside. For ten days or a fort- 
night in every April he has to be 
in attendance with the Council 
daily at Burlington House, for 
the purpose of selecting the pict- 
ures which are to be hung in the 
Spring Exhibition. He has to 
preside over the banquet which 
yearly precedes the opening of 
the Academy, and he has to act 
as host at the annual conversa- 
zione. Finally, it is his duty 
every other year to deliver a long, 
elaborate and carefully prepared. 
‘* discourse” upon matters con- 
nected with art, to the students 
who are for that purpose assem- 
bled. It is a post of much honor 
but of small profit. 


MAKING THE MOST OF HIS TIME. 


To administer the affairs of the 
Academy, to fulfill a round of 
social, semi-public and public en- 
gagements, and to paint pictures 
which invariably reach a high 
level of excellence, would of 
course be impossible—even to 
Sir Frederick Leighton —were it 
not for the fact that he makes 
the very most of the time at his 
disposal. ‘‘That’s the secret,” 
remarked a distinguished mem- 
ber of the Academy to the pres- 
ent writer a few days ago; ‘Sir 
Frederick knows exactly how long 
it will take to do a certain thing, 
and he apportions his time ac- 
cordingly.” This being the case, 
no one will be surprised to learn 
that he attaches the greatest im- 
portance to punctuality. He him- 
self never fails to keep an appoipt- 
ment at the exact moment fixed 
upon ; and he expects, of course, 
similar punctuality at the hands 
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of others. The stroke of eight from the Academy 
clock is the signal for Sir Frederick to enter the Coun- 
cil Room at Burlington House, and to open the de- 
liberations of the body over which he presides. 
“They will never again get a man to devote so 
much time and energy to the business of the Aca- 
demy,” said Sir Frederick Leighton’s most distin- 
guished colleague the other day ; ‘‘ never again.” 


METHODS OF WORK. 


Before commencing a picture, Sir Frederick Leigh- 
ton carefully makes up his mind as to what he pur- 
poses to do, and proceeds without hesitation to do it. 
Unlike Mr. Alma Tadema and certain other distin- 
guished artists, he never ‘‘ paints out” portions of a 
work, substituting other objects or other figures for 
those originally decided upon. The general idea is in 
the first instance fixed upon a sheet of brown paper 
in black and white—we reproduce, by way of exam- 
ple, the original study for ‘“Hercules Wrestling with 
Death for the Body of Alcestis.” Then the scheme of 
color—always a matter of prime importance—is 
painted on a small panel. Next the model is posed 
and drawn—first in the nude, and then as draped ; 
the drapery having previously been carefully and mi- 
nutely studied apart. Lastly, the final cartoon is cop- 
ied accurately on to the canvas in outline and colored 
in monochrome. The nude is then draped over, and 
the actual work of painting proceeds apace. 


SIR FREDERICK’S CLAY MODELS, 


In the case of certain works of importance, Sir 
Frederick adds to the task of preparation by making a 
number of clay models. We give, as specimens, small 
reproductions of ‘‘ Perseus upon a Winged Horse ”— 
a study in clay which was made for ‘“ Perseus and 
Andromeda” (R.A. 1891), and of a group which was 
afterward painted in ‘“ Daphnephoria” (R.A. 1892). 
It was, indeed, when Sir Frederick was at. work upon 
the ‘‘ Daphnephoria” that it ovcurred to him to model 
some of the figures ; and he did the group of three 
girls which appears at the left of the picture. Just 
about this time, also, the idea of the noble ‘‘ Athlete 
Struggling with a Python ”—a bronze which may be 
seen at any time in the Chantrey Bequest Gallery at 
South Kensington—came into his mind, and he mod- 
eled it in clay. Dalon, the French sculptor, saw the 
original sketch and advised the artist to carry it out 
life size. This he did. Sir Frederick Leighton’s first 
essay in modeling, it may be interesting to add, was 
for a monument to Mrs. Browning at Florence. Two 
other monuments—one to the memory of his brother- 
in-law, Major Sutherland Orr. and the other to that 
of Lady Charlotte Greville—were subsequently at- 
tempted. 

THE PRESIDENT’S VERSATILITY. 

The President’s gifts are so numerous and so widely 
varied in their character that it is scarcely too much 
to assert that he would have excelled in almost any of 
the careers that are open to an English gentleman. 
That he would have made a good administrator or a 
good diplomatist is evident from the successful man- 
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ner in which he has reigned during the last fifteen 
years at Burlington House. Or he might have been 
a literary man, a fact which the style of his speeches 
and addresses everywhere discloses. If he had chosen 
to be a soldier, he would unquestionably have at- 





‘*THE SLUGGARD.” 


BRONZE STATUETTE. 


tained high rank in the army, and who shall say that 
he would not have won fame as a man of science? 
As it was, he decided to become an artist, and after 
the ample justification for the step he took which 
events have afforded, we must not doubt the wisdom 
of his choice. 








THE REVIEW 


SIR FREDERICK LEIGHTON AS PAINTER. 


Any detailed examination of Sir Frederick Leigh- 
ton’s works is, of course, impossible in an article like 
the present. They cover a wide range of subjects, 
but all are marked by the impress of a powerful indi- 
viduality. There is faultless elegance in every work 
that has come from his hand ; everywhere we discern 
his profound sense of beauty in color ; everywhere 
we are charmed by the ideal grace of his classic 
purity of form, Although many of the subjects 
which he has essayed to interpret upon canvas are 
rich in dramatic suggestion—‘‘ Hercules Wrestling 
with Death,” and ‘‘ Rizpah,” to mention only two— 
Sir Frederick has in the main chosen to treat them 
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maintaining in his art of whatever is the better self’s 
reflection.” ' 
‘¢ HERCULES WRESTLING WITH DEATH.” 


Perhaps the finest of Sir Frederick Leighton’s many 
classical pictures is the ‘‘ Hercules Wrestling with 
Death for the Body of Alcestis,” to which a special 
interest attaches just now, sinceit is one of the works 
by which he will be represented in the British Fine 
Art Section at the Chicago Exhibition, and since, 
moreover, it won a generous eulogy from the artist’s 
friend, Robert Browning. ‘‘ Hercules Wrestling with 
Death” was exhibited at the Royal Academy in 1871, 
and in July of the same year appeared ‘ Balaustion’s 
Adventure.” ‘‘I know a poetess,” exclaimed Brown- 
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from a decorative point of view. Pathos is not, as a 
rule, one of his aims; he could not, for example, 
paint a picture like Mr. Luke Fildes’ masterpiece, 
**The Doctor.” He has not, indeed, ever painted for 
mere popularity, or solely for the sake of money. 
The auri sacra fames is, indeed, in Sir Frederick 
Leighton’s view, one of the deadliest enemies against 
which art and artists have to contend. ‘‘ Assuredly, 
to an artist, the day on which the deadening fumes 
of an insidious lust for gold cast their first blurring 
mists across the pure light of his ideal, is the herald 
of a struggle on which hang not only the wreck of 
the triumph of his better self, but the marring or 


ing, referring, of course, to the wife he had so ten. 
derly loved : 

I know a poetess wh graved in gold, | 

Among her glories that should never fade, 


This style and title for Euripides, 
“ The human with his droppings of warm tears.” 


And then the poet proceeds to refer to hi3 friend— 
at that time plain Mr. Frederick Leighton : 


I know, too, a great kaunian painter, strong 

As Herakles, though rosy with a robe 

Of grace that softens down the sinewy strength : 
And he has made a picture of it all. 
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There lies Alkestis dead, beneath the sun 

She longed to look her last upon, beside 

The sea, which somehow tempts the life in us 
To come trip over its white waste of waves, 
And try escape from earth, and fleet as free. 
Behind the body I suppose there bends 

Old Pheres in his hoary impotence ; 

And women-wailers, in a corner crouch— 

Four, beautiful as you four,—yes, indeed !|— 
Close, each to other, agonizing all, 

As fastened, in fear’s rhythmic sympathy, 

To two contending opposite. There strains 

The might o’ the hero ’gainst his more than match, 
Death, dreadful not in thew and bone, but like 
The envenomed substance that exudes some dew, 
Whereby the merely honest flesh and blood 
Will fester up and run to ruin straight, 

Ere they can close with, clasp and overcome 
The poisonous impalpability 

That simulates a form beneath the flow 

Of those grey garments ; I pronounce that piece 
Worthy to set up in our Poikilé ! 


The utter impossibility of describing this great 
work of Sir Frederick Leighton’s in language possess- 
ing a tithe of the beauty and adequacy of Browning's 
must be our excuse for quoting the passage at length. 


ba 


A WIDE RANGE OF SUBJECTS. 


But it is not to the mythology and literature of 
ancient Greece alone that Sir Frederick Leighton has 
owed his inspiration, though they have supplied him 
with subjects for many of his finest pictures during 
the past few years. (The ‘‘ Bath of Psyche,” which 
contains the most idealistic nude figure ever painted 
in England ; ‘‘ The Return of Persephone,” ‘* Perseus 
and Andromeda,” and ‘‘The Garden of the Hesper- 
ides,” will at once occur to the minds of those who 
are acquainted with the more recent achievements of 
English art). Biblical subjects have always had a 
great attraction for him, and he has from time to 
time depicted upon canvas such scenes from Holy 
Writ as are indicated by the following titles : ‘‘ The 
Star of Bethlehem” (1862), ‘‘ Jezebel and Ahab” 
(1863), ‘‘ David ” (1865), ‘‘ Jcnathan’s Token to David” 
(1868), ‘Elijah in the Wilderness” (1879), ‘‘ Elisha 
Raising the Son of the Shunamite ” (1881), and ‘‘ The 
Sea Giving Up Its Dead” (1892). Sir Frederic Leigh- 
ton has painted also a good many portraits, and would 
very possibly have painted more were it not that his 
sitters have all been confined to the circle of his more 
immediate personal friends. Chief among the sub- 
jects of the President’s portraits are Captain Durton, 
the eminent traveler and translator of Camoéns and 
“The Arabian Nights”; Signor Costa, Lady Cole- 
ridge, Mrs. Sutherland Orr and the painter himself. 
Of landscapes pure and simple he has exhibited, if we 
remember rightly, only one; and this is possessed of 
a certain human interest in virtue of the figure of a 
girl at one corner of the canvas. It is mainly to sub- 
ject pictures, or to heads, half-lengths and single 
figures that Sir Frederick Leighton has devoted his 
energies. But here, as we have seen, his range of 
subjects is extremely wide. 
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THE PRESIDENT AS DECORATOR, 

Sir Frederick Leighton’s peculiar style is admirably 
adapted to the purposes of mural decoration, and his 
essays in this field constitute some of the chief tri- 
umphs of his career. In 1886 he spent his leisure 
hours in executing a fresco on the reredos of St. 
Michael’s Church, Lyndhurst, situated on the borders 
of the New Forest. The subject is the parable of the 
Wise and Foolish Virgins. In the center panel sits 
the judge, and on his right are those who have oil in 
their lamps, on his left are those who have none. The 
wise virgins hold up their lamps before the judge with 
exultation. Two of the foolish virgins kneel with 
bowed heads, ashamed and penitent now that itis too 
late. One looks around for help; another tears her 
hair in noisy grief ; a third crouches upon the ground 
with eyes of stony despair, Kneeling apart is an 
angel praying, whet prayer can no longer avail. Of 
course, Sir Frederick’s most striking production in this. 
field are the two frescoes, ‘‘The Arts of War” and 
‘**The Arts of Peace,” which he executed for one of 
the galleries at the South Kensington Museum. The 
artist is at present engaged upon a design for one of 
the panels of the interior of the Royal Exchange, 


THE PRESIDENT AS A SCULPTOR. 


We have already dealt to a certain extent with Sir 
Frederick Leighton as a sculptor, We have referred 
to the ‘ Athlete,” and have described the little 
sketches in clay which he sometimes prepares when 
engaged upon an exceptionally important picture: 
There only remains to mention ‘‘ The Sluggard” (a 
statuette in bronze) and ‘‘ Needless Alarms,” a little 
girl momentarily terrified by a toad, which is crawling 
near one of her feet: The latter work was greatly 
admired by Sir John Millais, who wanted to purchase 
it. Of course, Sir Frederick could not think of selling 
a work to such an oldfriend. It was, therefore, given 
to him, and Millais in return painted for Sir Frederick 
a charming picture called ‘‘ Shelling Peas.” Both the 
bronze and the picture have been contributed by their 
respective owners to the British Fine Art Section of 
the Chicago Exhibition. 


THE PRESIDENT AS AN ORATOR. 


As anorator, Sir Frederick Leighton takes high rank. 
It is obvious to any one who reads his speeches that 
they have all been carefully prepared beforehand; 
but this, it seems to us, is rather a virtue than other- 
wise. Most audiences would, we venture to think, 
prefer to listen to a man who had carefully considered 
his subject, and who had endeavered to clothe his 
thoughts in language at once lucid and fitting, than 
to one whose ill-matured ideas were expressed in 
crude and haphazard English. Lord Rosebery, we 
believe, used always to write out his speeches, and 
commit them to memory; so also at first did Mr. 
John Morley. To do so is almost an instinct with 
the literary man, since to him the use of words is as 
important as is ‘the manipulation of colors to the 
painter, or the modeling of clay to the sculptor. And 
one of the greatest compliments that can be paid to 
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an audience is to give them one’s best thoughts ex- 
pressed in appropriate language. 


A SPECIMEN OF HIS STYLE. 


There is a stately dignity about Sir Frederick Leigh- 
ton’s speeches which is eminently characteristic of 
the man himself and of all that he does. The rhythm 
of his sentences is always perfect—cacophony being 
as distressful to his ear as an inharmonious combina- 
tion of colors would be to his eye—and though these 
sentences are oftentimes long, they are so carefully 
built up into an organic whole that not even the 
vaulted roof of a Gothic cathedral is more stable and 
more self-sustaining. Take the following example, 
picked out at random from the Presidential Discourse 
of 1885: 

“Tf we turn to republican Athens, in which the Hellenic 
spirit reached its fullest expansioti, we see a people gifted 
with an intellect, supple, mobile, fearless, beyond all 
precedent ; a race unwearied in its pursuit of the ideal, 
rejoicing in the exercise of abstract reason, withal full of 
the joy of lite; striving after the fullest and freest devel- 
opment of the individual in body and in mind ; a radiant 
people, scattering its light abroad, and subduing the world 
under the sway of its ideas—and yet, with no thought of, 
nor aptitude for, material empire over the world ; eager, 
indeed, in the management of its own affairs, but with 
little genius for managing the affairs of others, having 
small instincts of national cohesion—a race which, before 
even it had emerged on the horizon of historic times, had 
sent forth into the gray twilight of ambiguous days the 
effulgence of an undying poem; arace from which we 
who are artists must ever seek supreme examples when 
we strive after the noblest embodiment of the noblest 
thoughts, and amongst which the plastic arts leapt to their 
full stuture in fewer years than we are wont to divide the 
cradle from the grave of man.” 

We do not recommend this sentence as a model to 
the budding journalist, for it is not in a style that 
would suit the columns of a daily paper; but we do 
put it forward as a striking example of lofty elo- 
quence, eminently suited to the great subject with 
which Sir Frederick Leighton was at the moment 
dealing. 

THE PRESIDENT AS A LINGUIST. 


It is impossible to say how the President of the 
Royal Academy acquired this wonderful mastery 
over words. Some explanation of his skill may be 
found in the fact that it is not the English tongue 
alone with which he is so perfectly familiar. As 
might be expected in the son of Dr. Frederick 
Leighton, he is exceedingly well grounded in the 
classics. The languages of France, Germany and 
Italy he reads, speaks and writes with all the fluency, 
and often with more than the correctness, of the 
natives of those countries themselves. He knows the 
language and the literature of Spain almost as well 
as he knows its art. Moreover, his acquaintance 
with these languages is not that of the tourist or of 
the tutor; he has studied them comparatively ; he 
knows the life history of almost every word in any 
one of them that he employs. He reads much, and 
his taste is catholic. There are, indeed, few depart- 
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ments of human knowledge in which Sir Frederick is 
not well informed. 
SIR FREDERICK LEIGHTON’S VIEWS UPON ART. 

Some account of Sir Frederick Leighton’s views 
upon art generally, and upon certain questions inti- 
mately associated with art, may fairly be expected in 
an “appreciation” like the present. These views, 
which, it should be explained, are expressed by him 
only after mature deliberation, and with a high sense 
of responsibility, are generally put forward in the 
shape of ‘‘ Discourses” to the students of the Royal 
Academy, or of an address such as that which the 
president delivered at the Liverpool Art Congress in 
1888. A careful perusal of the seven academy ‘‘ Dis- 
courses” and of the Liverpool ‘‘ Address”—each of 
which was, at the date of its delivery, fully re- 
ported in the Times—will give any one a fair idea 
of the views of one of our foremost painters upon the 
exercise, the influence and the future of his art. 


ARE THE ENGLISH AN ARTISTIC NATION? 


Let us take, for example, the interesting question 
whether we, the countrymen of Reynolds, of Gaines- 
borough, and of Turner, are, on the whole, an artistic 
nation or not. To this question Sir Frederick Leigh- 
ton has on more than one occasion given an emphatic 
reply. He says distinctly and deliberately that we 


are not: 
‘When the student, awakening from the contempla- 
tion of an art growing a mighty growth in a genial soil 
‘ and a favoring atmosphere, turns to the days and places 
in which his lot is cast, how different a spectacle is re- 
vealed to him ; the whole current of human life setting 
resolutely in a direction opposed to artistic production; no 
love of beauty, no sense of the outward dignity and come- 
liness of things calling on the part of the public for ex- 
pression at his hands, and, as a corollary, no dignity, no 
comeliness, for the most part, ia their outward aspect ; 
everywhere a narrow utilitarianism which does not in- 
clude the gratification of the artistic sense amongst things 
useful ; the works of artists sought for indeed, but too 
often as a profitable merchandise or a vehicle of specula- 
tion, too often on grounis wholly foreign to their intrin- 
sic worth as productions of a distinctive form of human 
genius with laws and conditions of its own, All this he 
sees, and a chilling doubt: may well sometimes creep to 
his heart whether he has in modern society a lawful 
place, a meaning, and a justifiction.” 
Such was the charge against modern society which 
Sir Frederick Leighton formulated in the first of his 
Academy ‘‘ Discourses,” delivered on the 10th of De- 


cember, 1879. 
‘* BLUNT, SUPERFICIAL, DESULTORY, SPASMODIC.” 


He went still further in addressing the Liverpool 
Art Congress nine years later : 

“Our charge is that with the great majority of English- 
men the appreciation of art, as art, is blunt, is superficial, 
is desultory, is spasmodic ; that our countrymen have no 
adequate perception of the place of art as an element of 
national greatness ; that they do not count its achieve- 
ments among the sources of their national pride ; that 
they do not appreciate its vital importa~ce in the present 
day to certain branches of national prosperity ; that while 
what is excellent receives from them honor and recogni- 
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tion, what is ignoble and hideous is not detested by them 
—is, indeed, accepted and borne with a dull, indifferent 
acquiescence ; that the zesthetic consciousness is not with 
them a living force, impelling them towards the beauti- 
ful and rebelling against the unslightly.” 

Among a truly artistic race, such as that of the 
Greeks, on the other hand, there is an entire absence 
of any ugly thing : the instinct of what is beautiful 
not only delights and seeks to express itself in lovely 
work, but forbids and banishes whatever is graceless 
and unsightly. 

THE FUTURE OF ART. 

But it must not be thought that Sir Frederick 

Leighton is other than hopeful as to the future of 
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modern art. Art is as old as man; its life-springs 
leap from the innermost recesses of human nature ; 
they are perennial, and consequently “this ancient 
stream of pure and lofty joys will not dry up or fail 
for us in the future.” Concerning the nature of the 
development which art may be expected to assume in 
the years to come, Sir Frederick can, of course, only 
make a general surmise. He thinks that for some 
time the various tendencies of the artistic force will 
be sharply divided. ‘‘On one end of the scale there 
will be men vividly impressed with and moved by all 
the facts of life, and a powerful vitality will lend 
charm and light to their works ; on the other we may 
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expect to find men who are more strongly affected by 
those qualities in which art is most akin to music, 
and in their works the poetry of form and color will 
be thrown as a lovely garment over abstract ideas or 
fabled events.” That is to say, we shall for a time 
have artists like Millais, Fildes and Orchardson on 
the one hand, and painters like Alma-Tadema, Poyn- 
ter and Sir Frederick himself on the other. Eventu- 
ally ‘‘ Art, acknowledging the present without relin- 
quishing the past, will, it may be, find in the future 
new and noble developments of its Protean splen- 
dor.” 
ART IN RELATION TO MORALS AND RELIGION. 


The question, what is the relation in which art 
stands to morals and to religion ? is one which has given 
rise to considerable discussion in recent years, There 
have been, on the one hand, writers who have asserted 
that the first duty of all artistic production is the in- 
culcation of a moral lesson, if not, indeed, of a moral 
truth. ‘In the gospel according to Ruskin, art is not 
only religion, it is morality also,” says that eminent 
Ruskinite, Mr. E. T. Cook. On the other hand, there 
are those who accept what has been called the ‘‘ Per- 
sian carpet theory,” and argue that inasmuch as 
artistic production springs from esthetic and not 
from ethic impulses within the artist, so the character 
of the production is independent of his moral attitude 
and unaffected by it. Sir Frederick Leighton adopts 
neither view of the question, but very wisely steers a 
middle course. ‘‘ While art is indeed in its own 
nature wholly independent of morality, and while the 
loftiest moral purport can add no jot or tittle to the 
merits of a work of art, as such, there is nevertheless 
no-error deeper or more deadly—and I use the words 
in no rhetorical sense, but in their plain and sober 
meaning—than' to deny that the moral complexion, 
the ethos of the artist, does in truth tinge every work 
of his hand, and fashion, in silence, but with the cer- 
tainty of Fate, the course and current of his whole 
career.” Sir Frederick instances as bearing upon the 
question of the relation between art and morality, 
the art of music, and quotes Beethoven’s remark: 
‘*He to whom my music reveals its whole significance 
is lifted up above all the sorrow of the world.” Yet 
music, with all its universality, teaches no definite 
moral truth, conveys no ethical proposition, and has 
no teaching or exhortation in its voice. 


SIR FREDERICK LEIGHTON’S LOVE FOR MUSIC. 


It may here be noted in passing that Sir Frederick 
Leighton is a warm enthusiast in all matters pertain- 
ing tomusic. He is a regular attendant at most of 
the important London concerts, and he is willing at 
all times to become the patron of any worthy enter- 
tainment of which music forms the chief or essential 
part. The concert which he gives yearly at his house 
in Holland Park Road for the benefit of some of his 
more immediate personal friends is regarded by those 
who are fortunate enough to be present as being 
unique in its excellence. The President is also greatly 
interested in the drama, and may often be seen at the 
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theatre. It was he who was mainly responsible two 
years ago for the substitution at the Royal Academy 
Banquet of the toast of ‘‘ Music and the Drama” (on 
behalf of which, by the way, Mr. Henry Irving and 
Sir Arthur Sullivan responded) for that of ‘ Litera- 
ture and Science.” The former toast will in due 
course be submitted again. 
THE STUDY OF THE NUDE, 

Like every artist of standing, Sir Frederick Leighton 
regards the study of the nude as absolutely essential 
to any painter who desires to excel in his profegsion. 
All the figures in his own pictures are, as we 
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have seen, first drawn from 
the nude model and then 
draped. Not a few of his 
works are, indeed, direct 
representations of the un- 
draped female figure—such 
are ‘‘Phryne at Eleusis,” 
*‘Antique Juggling Girl,” 
and ‘‘ The Bath of Psyche,” 
to mention only three. Sir 
Frederick’s example has, in 
fact, exercised a very strong 
influence upon the nude in 
English art. It has shown 
that the female figure may, 
in the hands of an artist with 
a lofty ideal, become a ve- 
hicle for the conveying of 
ideas that are at once beauti- 
ful, noble and pure. Twenty 
years ago a reproduction of 
such a work as the ‘‘ Bath 
of Psyche” (Chantrey Be- 
quest Collection) would have 
had a_ very limited sale; 
two years ago the proof en- 
gravings of that picture were 
all ‘‘ subscribed” long before 
the day of publication, and 
the prints of it have had an 
enormous circulation. In 
painting the nude everything 
depends upon the treatment. 
There is as vast a difference 
between the refined manner 
in which Sir Frederick dealt 
with the figure in his 
‘*Psyche”—which may be 
said to be ‘‘clothed in the 
perfect garment of purity” 
—and that adopted by cer- 
tain French painters—Gar- 
nier, the illustrator of Ra- 
belais’ works, for example 
—as there is between their 
pictures and the notorious ex- 
ample of his own work which 
Parrhasins bequeathed to the 
Emperor Tiberius. 


THE TESTIMONY OF MR. G. F. WATTS, R.A. 


In this connection the testimony of Mr. G. F. Watts 
is of great value. ‘‘ To abolish the model,” said that 
artist some years ago (‘‘ Works of Mr. G. F. Watts, 
R.A.,” 1886) ‘‘ is to abolish all true art, for the paint- 
ing of the human figure is beyond compare of the 
highest walk of it.” As to the non-existence of that 
moral degradation which some consider inseparable 
from the career of a professional sitter, Watts was 
equally emphatic. ‘‘ To consider that sitting for the 
nude is a debasing proceeding is simply absurd, unless 
the model is taken from that class of women to come 
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into contact with whom is almost under any circum- 
stances debasing in itself, and this, of course, is what 
all artists are careful to avoid. In saying this, I speak 
not for myself alone, but also for Sir Frederick Leigh- 
ton and others of my profession.” 


HIS COURTESY AND CHARM OF MANNER. 

Sir Frederick Leighton’s unfailing courtesy and 
ever-present charm of manner are inborn and inalien- 
able, and added to them is a cultivated tact which 
enables him to employ them to the very best: advan- 
tage. He is attentive to his correspondents, and even 
newspaper interviewers—of whose race he is not in 
any degree enamored—find him affable and ready to 
assist. Earnest in his love for his noble art, he is 
always gladly and generously helpful to young paint- 
ers. Sympathy, encouragement and advice are ever 
at the service of any youth who shows a real aptitude 
for art ; while to those who are destined to fail he 
does the greatest kindness in his power—he dissuades 
them from a career for which they are unfitted, and 
in which it is impossible for them to excel. Genuine 
merit—whether among writers, actors, painters. or 
sculptors—ever meets at his hands with a warm and 
unfeigned appreciation. His nature is incapable of 
envy ; and no man is more strong in his denunciation 
of that narrow, unsympathizing spirit which feeds its 
self-complacency on the disparagement of others. 
‘That spirit,” as he told the Academy students in 
1881, ** stunts and shrivels those who yield to it, and by 
blinding them more and more to the worth and beauty 
that are in the work which is not their own, deprives 
them of the priceless stimulus of a noble emulation.” 
‘‘Leighton has painted many noble pictures,” Mr. 
Watts once reinarked ; ‘‘ but his life is more noble 
than them all.” 

NUMBER TWO HOLLAND PARK ROAD. 

Sir Frederick Leighton’s house is at No. 2 Holland 
Park Road. It was built for him by Mr. George 
Aitchison, A.R.A., some twenty or thirty years ago. 
There is nothing in the exterior to invite attention ; 
it strikes the passer-by as being a plain, substantial 
brick building, with an Arab dome at the one end 
and a glass studio on iron pillars at the other. Once 
inside the house you are bewildered by the wealth of 
beauty which surrounds you. Beautiful pictures, 
pieces of statuary and valuable objets dart are to be 
seen on all sides. In the entrance hall, for example, 
is a very fine bronze statue of ‘‘ Icarus” by Mr. Alfred 
Gilbert (a recently elected R.A.), specially executed 
for Sir Frederick by that gifted young sculptor. The 
large hall, which we next enter, has its walls covered 
with brilliant blue and white tiles, the color of which 
is accentuated by the contrast which the dark floor 
and staircase afford. In front of the staircase is a 
large stuffed peacock, standing on a very valuable 
inlaid cabinet, near which are some rare jars and a 
large brazen pot. The walls of the staircase are, as 
a rule, covered with pictures—occasionally some of 
these are absent on loan at various art exhibitions— 
among them being a portrait of Sir Frederick himself 
done some years ago by his friend, Mr. G. F. Watts, 
R.A., the portrait of Captain Burton, to which we 
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referred on a previous page, and an unfinished paint- 
ing by Sir Joshua Reynolds of Lord Rockingham 
seated at a table with his secretary, Edmund Burke. 
Sir Frederick’s larger studio is a lofty and well-lighted 
apartment, upon the walls of .which may be seen, in 
addition to a cast of the frieze of the Parthenon, an 
immense number of sketches in oil and water colors 
—mementoes of Sir Frederick Leighton’s many tours 
in Ireland, Italy, Spain, Palestine, Greece, Egypt and 
other interesting parts of the world. The works 
which fill the numerous bookcases bear evidence to 
the owner’s cultivated literary taste and catholicity 
of mind. Beyond the large studio is a smaller one 


‘built entirely of glass, in which, as Sir Frederick will 


smilingly inform you, ‘a man can always work if he 
can work out of doors.” The fogs which at times 
visit Kensington have rendered this structure an im- 
perative adjunct to the house. 

THE ARAB HALL. 

But the chief glory of Sir Frederick Leighton’s resi- 
dence is the far-famed Arab Hall, of which we give a 
picture on page 565.. The roof rises into a dome, 
with eight small arched windows, each of which is 
filled with colored glass from the East; while on 
three sides of the Hall are arched recesses.’ Each 
arch is supported by white marble columns standing 
on bases of green. The capitals of these columns 
consist of various sorts of birds from the chisel of the 
late Sir Edgar Boehm. The pavement is of black and 
white marble, and immediately beneath the dome is 
a square basin cut from a solid block of black marble, 
with a fountain playing in the middle. 


SINCERITY INDISPENSABLE. 

We cannot better conclude this article than by 
quoting the eloquent advice to the young with 
which he wound up his latest public utterance—his 
response to the toast of the Royal Academy at the 
banquet on April 29. In this advice will be found 
much of the secret of Sir Frederick Leighton’s own 
success : 

‘**To the very young I would fain offer one or two mat- 
ters for thought if, perchance, they will hearken. to one 
who has grown old in unwavering sympathy.with their 
struggles and their doubts. I would beg them to keep 
ever before their eyes the vital truth that sincerity is the 
well-spring of all lasting achievement, and that no good 
thing ever took root in untruth or in self-deception. 1 
would urge them to remember that if every excellent 
work is stamped with the personality of its author, no 
work can be enduring that is stamped with a borrowed 
stamp, and that, therefore, their first duty is to see that 
the thoughts, the emotions, the impressions they fix on 
the canvas are in very truth their own thoughts, their 
own emotions, their own spontaneous impressions, and 
not those of others ; for work that does not spring from 
the heart has no roots, and will of a certainty wither ana 
perish. This other maxim alsoI would urge on them, 
that true genius knows no hurry, that patience is of its 
essence and thoroughness its constant mark ; and, lastly, 
I would ask them to believe that the gathered experience 
of past ages is a precious heritage and not an irksome 
load, and that nothing will better fortify them for future 
and free development than the reverent and the loving 
study of the past.” 


































































BY EDMUND J. 


A.8 the college year draws to aclose many a senior 
d is asking himself: What shall I do next? 
Many a one who has already determined in a general 
way to enter an educational career is asking himself : 
Where shall I begin? What shall I do first ? 

The following paper contains an answer to both 
questions. There is no better field in the United 
States to-day for young men, ambitious to do them- 
selves and their country a service, than the educa- 
tional. There is no department of our national life 
where promotion is surer and speedier or the reward, 
such as it is, more certain than in that of education, 
whether in lower or higher schools or in public or 
private institutions. 

The possible pecuniary rewards are, it is true, not so 
great asin law, medicine, or business ; though even in 
this respect education is not so unfavorable as it was 
in times gone by. There is a general upward tend- 
ency to salaries in all grades of educational work, 
which gives evidence that the community is begin- 
ning to recognize the importance of education and 
the necessity of offering adequate pecuniary remun- 
eration if it wishes to retain for this work the best 
talent. 

It must be confessed, however, thatthe real attrac- 
tionsin an educational career must be sought in other 
circumstances than the possibility of earning a great 
income. The first of these is social position. It may 
seem at first blush a little comical to speak of the 
social position of the teacher. The pedagogue has 
been known so long in literature and history as rather 
the butt of the community that one finds it difficult 
to connect the idea of social dignity with him or his 
calling. But it is none the less true that the teacher 
has a position in the community to-day in this coun- 
try which he has never before had in the history of 
the world, and this position is increasing in dignity 
and honor with every passing year. So plain is this 
that Mr. Bryce was struck by it in his studies of 
American life. In his ‘‘American Commonwealth” he 
says: ‘“‘ The professors seem to be always among the 
social aristocracy of the city in which they live, 
though usually unable from the smallness of their in- 
come to enjoy social life as the corresponding class 
does in Scotland or even in England. The position of 
president is often one of honor and influence. No 
university dignitaries in Great Britain are so well 
known to the public or have their opinions quoted 
with so much respect as the heads of seven or eight 
leading universities of the United States.” * 

This. is none too strong. The position of President 
of Harvard College is’ no less honored than that of 
Governor of Massachusetts, and there is no official 


* American Commonwealth, Vol. Il, p. 533. 
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position in the city of New York, or Philadelphia, or 
Baltimore that compares in dignity or honor with that 
of President of Columbia College, or of Provost of 
the University of Pennsylvania, or of President of . 
Johns Hopkins University, respectively. 

If we had a national university at Washington, its 
head would certainly rank in public estimation on a 
par with the Chief Justice of the Supreme Court. 
Even in our smaller towns the superintendent of 
public schools, if he is worthy of his position, occu- 
pies easily the most prominent station in the com- 
munity. The social standing of a Harvard College 
professor in that ‘most exclusive of all cities, the 
Hub, is beyond question, and smaller institutions 
confer similar honor within their respective spheres. 

Nor is the opportunity of securing recognition for 
eminent public services less in the educational field 
than in that of most other careers. Horace Mann, 
Charles W. Eliot, Daniel C. Gilman, Henry Barnard, 
William Pepper, William R. Harper, Bishop Vincent, 
James McCosh, Noah Porter, W. T. Harris and G. 
Stanley Hall are household words throughout the 
United States where any interest is taken in higher 
things at all. This opportunity is bound to increase. 
The general public is beginning to take an interest 
in education such as it has never taken before. A 
significant sign of the times is the amount of space 
whizh our daily newspapers and magazines are giv- 
ing to educational news—something absolutely un- 
known even a few years ago. Every new theory in 
education, almost every new device in school room 
practice, can now secure public attention and recog- 
nition. The condition of our village schools, the re- 
quirements in English for admission to colleges, the 
state of our city school systems now get full treat- 
ment in the columns of our leading periodicals. Any 
man or woman who has something to say on educa- 
tional theory or something to do in educational work 
now has a magnificent opportunity. 

_ Finally and chiefly, there is an absolutely unpar- 
alleled opportunity to do high and worthy work in 
our educational system. 

And it is this fact which should especially appeal to 
the generous soul of the liberally educated youth. 
Where the opportunity for service is, thither. our 
youth should throng. Here are possibilities of ren- 
dering the nation and the race services which may 
fairly be put by the side of the best that men 
have ever rendered in any field. The organization 
of national education on a broad basis suited to 
our wants and conditions is a task so gigantic, so 
far reaching in all its effects, not only upon us 
but also upon the entire world, that: any one of us 
may well be content if he has helped only in a 
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small part of the field toward the progress of the 
great cause. Never before has the race felt in any 
real way that education is an interest of paramount 
importance to society ; that it represents a vital and 
permanent need to the modern world of even greater 
importance than the need of protection against the 
foreign foe, or of justice against the domestic agres- 
sor. It is, therefore, destined to become a great de- 
partment of public administration, as far reaching 
in its working, as important in its functions as the 
department of foreign affairs, the army, the navy or 
the courts.. This all means an ever widening and 
multiplying opportunity for the men and women who 
devote themselves to this great department of modern 
life. In this, as in other fields, it goes without the 
saying that the great prizes will go to the men and 
women who have brains to conceive and the strength 
to execute far-reaching plans of wide and lofty scope. 
The great majority will undoubtedly achieve only 
a moderate success as they do in law or medicine, or 
the church; but this will certainly not be on ac- 
count of any lack of opportunity. 

Still another inducement is offered by the oppor- 
tunities of this work to persons of a reflective and 
scholarly habit.. It gives such persons a chance to 
cultivate learning while gaining a livelihood, or, to 
put it another way, to gain a livelihood by cultivat- 
ing learning. This forms an irresistible attracticn 
to certain types of mind. Every kind of active life 
educates more or less; but a teacher who is success- 
ful must also be a student, and thus he is forced by 
the conditions of success in his calling to do the very 
things which also tend to develop and train him. An 
educationist—whether as teacher or as administrator 
—must perforce be a growing man if he would be 
successful. Most men must turn aside from the 
tasks of their daily lives if they would get intellectual 
and spiritual refreshment, but the teacher finds it in 
his daily work if he be only true to it. 

The educational career then offers one of the most 
attractive openings to a young man of ability and 
ambition. How shall he enter it? First of all, he 
should be a scholar along some higher line of work— 
literature, science, art, economics, politics, history. 
He should have some specialty where his interests 
are active and his enthusiasm keen. No man can be 
a “good all round man” unless he has studied some 
subject long enough and gone into it deep enough to 
catch the modern scientific spirit, to acquire the self 
poise which results from the consciousness of having 
probed some subject, however small, to its depths. 

Next, he should, above all, not enter it without 
some preliminary study of education. He can do the 
highest kind of work only when he comprehends the 
relation of his subject as a branch of education to 
similar and different subjects. Nor can he do his 
best work in an educational institution unless he 
realizes that the latter is only a part of a great sys- 
tem or complex of educational institutions toward 
each one of which it has important relations. In a 
word, he ought to acquaint himself as far as possible 
with the origin and development of educational 
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theory, and also with the history of educational 
practices, institutions and systems. In this way only 
can he get that point of view which will enable him 
to overlook the whole field and realize where he is, 
and how he can best apply his efforts toward solving 
the problems involved in educational progress, 

Having thus prepared himself to undertake work 
along this line, the future educator must choose where 
he will make his début, at what point he will attack 
the problem, which he hopes to solve. 

It is the second purpose of this article to call his 
attention to a new educational opportunity which has 
come to the American youth only lately. Until re- 
cently the college man ready for this work has had 
really only two choices. He could either take a col- 
lege tutorship or a subordinate place in public school 
work. In either case he acquired a certain amount 
of valuable experience which was of great advantage 
to him in after life. In both cases, he was compelled 
to do an immense amount of drudgery—hack work— 
long after the time when it had ceased to have any 
beneficial results for him. He was, indeed, often so 
involved with routine work that he had no oppor- 
tunity or strength for further study, and served as a 
drudge for so long a period that by the time he had 
attained a higher position all his elasticity—physical, 
mental and spiritual—was gone and he went through 
life a veritable drone—the history of too many Amer- 
ican college professors and not a few public-school 
men. 

Within the last few years a new opening from the 
door of the university to the higher paths of useful- 
ness in the educational world has come to the college 
man. It has been brought into our American life by 
the movement known as University Extension to which 
American education seems likely to owe so much. It 
is not necessary to go into details as to the work done 
under this name. It is now widely known and does 
not need any further description for our purposes 
here. 

The actual work of the Extension of University 
Teaching is carried on by the University Extension 
lecturer, and it is his career that is a new and promis- 
ing element in our educational life. The Extension 
lecturer must prepare a course of six or ten or twelve 
lectures upon some topic which he has studied so 
deeply and extensively that he has obtained a com- 
plete grasp of it in all its bearings—made himself, in 
a word, thoroughly at home in it. He then delivers 
this course of lectures before Extension audiences, 
quizzes them, answers their questions, and in his 
class exercise following the lecture sets them sub- 
jects for brief essays, assists them in finding materials 
for study, examines and criticises their papers, and 
finally, at the close of the course, gives them an ex- 
amination. As he gives only one lecture a week or 
one a fortnight before the same audience he leaves 
them time to do considerable study between the 
lectures. By taking audiences in different places he 
is enabled to utilize the same course of lectures many 
different times. Thus, he may lecture every Mon- 
day night at place A, every Tuesday night at place: 
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B, every Wednesday night at place C, etc. By thus 
limiting the field covered by his lectures he is enabled 
to work it over more carefully and post himself more 
thoroughly upon it every time he repeats the course. 

This is also very necessary; for the Extension 
lecturer is at a disadvantage compared with the col- 
lege instructor. The latter has before him a crowd 
of immature lads who know next to nothing of the 
subject and are therefore not likely to embarrass him 
with inconvenient questions, and who, in any case, 
may be reduced to silence by the ordinary methods 
of college discipline if they become troublesome. 
The Extension lecturer has an audience of grown 
men and women, many of whom have thought upon 
the subiect : some of whom may have read long and 
thoroughly upon it. He may at any time happen up- 
on some one who is more familiar with certain details 
than he himself. He must always be ready to be ques- 
tioned by the keenest sort of educated and uneducated 
men and women whom he cannot dispose of with the 
remark ‘you are not cld enough to understand this 
point.” 

While all this makes the work of the Extension lect- 
urer much more severe than that of the college in- 
structor, it makes it also more developing for the man 
himself. It is commonly objected to the work of the 
teacher that it is necessarily narrowing ; that inter- 
course with a lot of half-baked boys whom he neces- 
sarily grows to regard as his inferiors has a most in- 
jurious effect on his own mind or character. There 
is, undoubtedly, truth in the objection, and any grow- 
ing teacher finds he must make a steady effort to pre- 
vent himself from becoming subject to such an influ- 
ence. But the life of the Extension lecturer is all in 
the direction of enlarging his horizon, broadening his 
view, sharpening his intellect. 

The University Extension lecturer has also another 
advantage in his work, and that is the opportunity to 
see and study men. He combines in his activity the 
advantage of the study and of practical life. He is 
called to be a specialist in knowledge and also a man- 
ager of the public. This experience is of great value 
to an educationist, and gives him an immense ad- 
vantage in his work over the mere pedant. The work 
itself, moreover, necessarily makes him known. At- 
tention is attracted to his work. School Boards on 
the lookout for superintendents, college presidents 
looking for possible professors, trustees searching the 
country for college and university presidents are all 
pretty sure to hear of the successful Extension lect- 
urer. So well recognized is this in England that no 
one expects a successful man to stay in the work very 
long. It is equally true in this country. One of the 
shortest roads to high positions in our colleges and 
universities lies to-day through the Extension lecture 
work. 

Finally the successful University Extension lecturer 
has now the opportunity of making a modest living 
from his work in this field which compares favorably 
with that of the college professor. The experience of 
the American Society for the Extension of University 
Teaching is that the supply of good Extension lecturers 
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is far below the demand, and this is the uniform testi- 
mony of other centers of work. The subjects of in- 
struction thus far most popular have been literature, ° 
history and economics, though many courses have 
been called for in science and a few in mathematics. 
On the whole, the subject is not so important as the 
man. If aman gets a reputation for good, thorough 
Extension work he is called for alinost without refer- 
ence to his subject. 

To succeed as a University Extension lecturer a 
man must have, in the first place, scholarship in the 
subjects on which he lectures. He must be a spe- 
cialist on some subject or part of a subject. A course 
of graduate study then is almost absolutely requisite 
to success. This may be taken while he is studying 
extension work as noted below. In the second place, 
he must have an interest in educational matters as 
such. He must study educational systems, educa- 
tional methods and educational theories. Univer- 
sity Extension is only one of scores of educational 
agencies, and it cannot be organized in the best way 
unless one realizes its connection with the other 
forces at work in the community. 

In the third place the would-be Extension lecturer 
must be acquainted with the technical details of the 
work and be able to work properly the machinery of 
University Extension Teaching. So clearly has this 
been proved by experience that the American Society 
for the Extension of University Teaching has estab- 
lished a seminary for the training of University Exten- 
sion lecturers, and for the study of American educa- 
tional problems, where college men looking forward 
to the career of Extension lecturers may get the train- 
ing requisite for their future work. This seminary 
combines the three things : opportunity for graduate 
study in one’s specialty ; investigation of general edu- 
cational problems ; and study of practical details of 
the work. 

The University Extension field offers a grand op- 
portunity for the scholarly, ambitious, industrious 
college man whois reaching out to the highest possibili- 
ties of service to his country and race. Rev. W. Hud- 
son Shaw, the great Oxford Extension lecturer has 
just given up his parish and refused a most flattering 
offer of a living in the North of England in order to 
devote himself to Extension lecturing, because he be- 
lieves that in this field there is the greatest oppor- 
tunity of preaching a sound doctrine of good and 
higher living to the masses of the people in such a 
way as to raise the whole level of national life. There 
has certainly never been an opportunity in all history 
that could compare with this to preach a sound edu- 
cational doctrine to the masses—to bring to every one 
the message that it is his duty to enroll education 
among the serious interests of his life, and that he is 
bound to pursue his self-education through life with 
the same earnestness as he pursues his religion, his 
politics, his amusements, his business. In this work 
the educationist becomes a philanthropist and the 
philanthropist an educationist. He who feels within 
him the divine instincts of the teacher can find no 
better place than this to preach and teach. 
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DECORATIVE ART AT THE WORLD'S FAIR. 


"THE Century opens with two short articles on the 

fair, of which it is not too much to say that 
they are magnificently illustrated. The wood en- 
gravings and half-tones, from the drawings made 
especially for the Century by the artist Castaigne, 
and from photographs of the work of Walter MacEwen 
and Gari Melchers, are unusually fine. The last two 
artists form the chief subject of Mr. W. Lewis Fra- 
ser’s paper on ‘‘ Decorative Painting at the World’s 
Fair.” Mr. Fraser is a capable critic and it is worth 
while to note the one objection he makes to the oth- 
erwise marvelously successful and elaborate scheme 
of decoration in the White City : 

‘‘ Speaking for myself, I feel that sculpture, excel- 
lent as much of it is, has been overdone to the exclu- 
sion of painting. When I stood under the domes of 
the towers of the Liberal Arts Building and saw the 
paintings *by Shirlaw, Blashfield, Reed, Beckwith, 
Simmons, Weir, Reinhart and Cox, and stood before 
Maynard’s work in the porticos of the Agricultural 
Building, and turned from these to the magnificent 
flat wall-spaces on the Transportation and other 
buildings, and imagined what might have been done 
thereon, I could not help wondering why I should be 
compelled to crane my neck in the search for paint- 
ings, and why bas-relief in some instances should 
have been preferred. But after this is said, I cannot 
help admitting that it savors of captious criticism ; 
for the whole country should be thankful for what 
painting has been done (and I am told that more is to 
be done by Millet, Earle, Dora Wheeler, Mrs. Mac- 
Monnies, Miss Cassatt and perhaps LaFarge)—thank- 
ful to Chicago for having taken the initiative in 
showing to the people who are too busy to go abroad 
what a powerful adjunct to architectural effect paint- 
ing may be ; for proving what those who know our 
art best have for several years asserted, that our 
painters are particularly fitted for this branch of art 
activity ; and for the hint, not to the builders of 
great public buildings only, but to those who seek 
beautiful and artistic homes.” 

Of Melchers and MacEwen, Mr. Fraser says the 
former’s work is characterized by a strength and 
masculinity*which especially fits him to depict the 
grand and heroic, as in his great composition on the 
tympanum—‘ The Arts of War.” MacEwen, on the 
other hand, is credited with a softness and subtlety of 
touch as his chief charm. 

“In discussing the World’s Fair, we all like to 
avoid the subject of bigness. We knew it would be 
big, and that it would be none the more esthetic for 
that; but the bigness of these pictures, and the 
studios in which they were being painted, were not 
without their effect. It has seldom happened that an 
artist has had for atelier a whole art gallery in which 


to paint two pictures, even when the pictures were 
40 feet long, but such was the happy fate of these two 
gentlemen; and while seated beside the enormous 
stove, into which coal was poured by the wheelbarrow 
load, shouting chat at the artists, who looked absurdly 
small—like Palmer Cox’s Brownies—when compared 
with the colossi they were painting, I could not help 
drawing a comparison between their comfort and the 
discomfort of those who, painting on top of risky 
scaffolds, in an uneven, uncertain light—and develop- 
ing that particularly irritating ailment, crick in the 
neck—had decorated the Liberal Arts domes, or of the 
Dodge Brothers, in the dome of the Administration 
Building, making each morning their aérial flight up 
287 feet of spindly ladders, and their earthward and 
bedward descent in the darkness after midnight.” 

To show the care with which the minutest details 
and subordinate parts of the huge decorative paint- 
ings have been worked out, Mr. Fraser says : 

“Tt tormented me to see MacEwen day after day 
spending himself on the sixty or seventy feet of 
border around his pictures while the compositions 
called aloud to him, and I remarked, ‘ Why don’t 
you let Cameron (his clever assistant) do that ?’ 

‘***T suppose I ought to. Cameron would do it as 
well as I, but—oh, well, it won’t take long; it’s a 
part of the work, and naturally a fellow, given a 
chance, wants to show what he can do, and nothing 
ought to be slighted ?’ 

“It was to me most melancholy, as I looked at the 
decoration of the Liberal Arts domes and the porticos 
of the Agricultural Building, that so much excellent 
art had been put upon raw plaster, that up to date the 
greatest efforts of so many of our leading painters 
must in a few months pass out of existence—be but a 
memory—and I am glad that the pictures for the 
tympana, being painted on canvas, and therefore 
removable, are not to perish in the using; that these 
examples of two American artists, the recipients of 
many honors abroad, but all too little known in the 
land of their birth, are likely to remain with us.” 





THE ARTIST BUILDERS OF THE FAIR. 


eye neran WHEELER writes the exposition 
article in Harper’s and, under the title ‘A 
Dream City,” waxes rhetorical with a frequency 
which is to be excused in the face of the inspiring 
subject. 

‘* Unlike any city which ever existed in substance, 
this one has been built all at once, by one impulse, at 
one period, at one stage of knowledge and arts, by 
men almost equally prominent and equally developed 
in power. The differences in their results are indica- 
tions of individuality alone, and not of periods, cir- 
cumstances and influences. 

‘“No gradual growth of idea is to be traced, no 
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ARTISTS AND OTHER PERSONS CONNECTED WITH THE WORLD'S COLUMBIAN EXPOSITION. 


Col, Edmund _— 6. e W. Maynard. 


11. D. C. French. 


16. Walter MacEwen 21. J. F, O’Sullivan, 


i. Georg 1 
> Cc. 8, Reinhar 7 J. Carroll Beckwith. 12, E. C. Potter 17, Frederick MacMonnies. 22. J. A. Blank 
J. Alden Weir, 8. E A. ae. 13, E. E. Garnsey 18 W. L. Dodge 3s. Gari i 
: Pit Martiny. 9. E, E. Sim 14, John J, Boyle. 19, Mr. Dressler, Martin Borgord. 
5. Olin L. Warner. 10, H. F. Schiade rmunndt. 15. Robert Reed. 20. A. P. Proctor. 35. E. S. Cameron. 


budding of new thought upon a formulated scheme. 
The whole thing seems to have sprung into being 
fully conceived and perfectly planned without pro- 
gressive development or widening of scope. 

‘‘ For the building of this city the privileged few 
have been called. It has been said to them, practi- 
cally: Bring together all your dreams of beautiful 
architecture; remember the best work of the races 
who have lived and built before our time; call all 
that has been dedicated to religion, or devoted to 
luxury, or given to national use—and from them all 
devise something of to-day which shall take its place 
in all men’s minds as a symbol of the power of to-day 
to imagine and construct. Let it represent the present 
as well as recall the past ; make it shadow forth the 
highest tendencies as well as the practical uses of 
the present.” 

The writer describes in the midst of the beauties of 
the White City, a little log cabin known as the Hun- 
ter’s Camp, which nestled among the reeds at one end 
of the island, and which furnished a rendezvous for 
the artists and decorators. ‘‘It is just a little one- 
roomed cabin with a stick and mud chimney, but the 
sticks and mud hide acarefully built cone of brick, 
which makes roaring fires a safe possibility. 

‘‘During the months when the decoration of the 
building was in progress, this particular camp was a 


place where the painters and sculptors of the ideal 
city gathered at night to sit in the firelight, while 
pipes and cigars sent their curling incense to mingle 
with the smoke of the wood. It is needless to say 
how keen an enjoyment they found in the unwonted 
association of artistic labor. Each one being at work 
through the day in some improvised studio, or in the 
domes and vestibules which they were enriching, they 
gathered at night to discuss not only the relation of 
each other’s work to the whole grand plan, but to 
consider principles and traditions of decoration, and 
to try them as applicable to the conditions obtaining 
in the ideal city. They exchanged opinions or theo- 
ries, and gave each other the benefit of any little dis- 
covery of manipulation which made the difficult sur- 
face of the plaster more amenable to the application 
of pigments. The ‘ master painters’ and the sculptors 
and the builders were a pleasant crowd in a pleasant 
place. Outside, the little steam-launch which brought 
them lay bobbing and lapping upon the water of the 
lagoon. In the dark and yellow lights of the cabin’s 
interior the men who were all the day mounted on 
ladders and scaffolds painting the interiors of the 
eight domes of the Liberal Arts Building took their 
innings of ease and friendly companionship—Blash- 
field, Beckwith, Weir, Reinhart, Reid, Cox, Shirlaw, 
and Simmons; Maynard, who painted the corridors 
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of the Agricultural Building; Turner, who had and 
has a hand in eyerything; Melchers and MacEwen, 
who were called from Paris to join this band of 
painters; the sculptors French, Martiny, Taft and 
MacMonnies; and in the center, the very hub of the 
company, Millet, the man who brought all these 
makers of beauty together, and gave to. each his op- 
portunity and his task.” 


HOW TO LIVE AT THE EXPOSITION. 


RS. MOSES P. HANDY gives in the Home- 
maker some valuable practical hiuts on ‘‘How 
to Live at the World’s Fair.” She is comforting, in- 
deed, after the harrowing recitals of the daily press, 
in her assurances. that we need not be robbed by 
sharpers nor gouged by hotel keepers unless we elect. 
In fact, Mrs. Handy describes how self-supporting 
women can live quite as cheaply and comfortably as 
at home by joining the Dormitory Association, which 
was instituted for their help by Mrs. Palmer and 
other ladies, who have built a spacious hotel with 
restaurant attached on a site lent by the public- 
spirited Mr. George Pullman. 

‘“‘The Dormitory is a two-story frame building, 
half the rooms being single and the other half double. 
The single rooms measure seven by nine feet and are 
for one person, with a single bed with good spring and 
mattress, pillows, etc. The double rooms are twice 
the size, with two beds. Everything is new, clean, 
and fresh, and the style of furniture in bed and sit- 
ting rooms is that of the ordinary summer cottage 
at the seashore. The accommodations are for one 
thousand guests per day. Rooms must be engaged 
beforehand, and the price to stockholders is forty 
cents a day, the day being twenty-four hours. 

‘“‘The stock is issued in shares of ten dollars each— 
each certificate having twenty-five coupons attached, 
each worth forty cents, which coupon, when detached 
at the Dormitory by the proper official, is worth its 
face value and entitles the holder to a day’s lodging. 
The shares are non-assessable—that is to say, the 
holder incurs no risk of further payment in case of 
loss, while if there are any profits she is, besides the 
lodging, entitled to the dividends thereon. Only two 
persons can stay at the Dormitory at one time on a 
single share, but the shares are transferable, and if 
the face value is not used by the holder during her 
stay it may be made over to some one else for the rest 
of the time. For instance, if five persons club to- 
gether and buy one ten-dollar share, each paying two 
dollars, the five may come separately, or two at a 
time, on the one certificate and stay each for the five 
days represented by the five coupons to which the 
two dollars entitles her. The location is at Fifty-third 
street and Ellis avenue, three blocks from the cable 
cars, the fare on which is five cents, and ten blocks 
from the exposition gates.” 

But this, admirable as far as it went, did not pro- 
vide for the sons and fathers and other unavoidable 
male appendages, so another company of energetic 
ladies went to work and built a family dormitory on 
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Seventy-fifth street after much the same plan and 
with about the same prices. Then the public school 
buildings are going to be thrown open to lodge visit- 
ing teachers, and the Chicago University dormitories 
are going to be devoted to a like helpful purpose, so 
that there will be ample special provision for the 
folks who do not happen to be millionaires. The 
Northwestern University at Evanston will be a center 
for college visitors, who will find moderate charges 
for the dormitories there placed at their disposal. 

As to the suburbs; Mrs. Handy says: ‘It may be 
laid down as a safe rule that it will not pay to engage 
board in any town for which the round trip to and 
from Chicago cost as much as a dollar, unless good 
lodging with breakfast and supper can be obtained in 
that town for a dollar a day. The mid-day meal, 
whether luncheon or dinner, may easily be had 
within the exposition grounds.” She gladdens our 
hearts with the news that the restaurateurs of the 
fair, outside of the foreign cafés have provided them- 
selves with coffee sufficient to make sixteen million 
cups. We are further told to bring as little baggage 
as possible, but substantial wraps to protect our la- 
dies from the night coolness of the lake front. 





THE ARCHITECTURE OF THE WHITE CITY. 


R. HENRY VAN BRUNT is far from being 
only an architect, and his opening paper in 
the May Atlantic, ‘‘The Columbian Exposition and 
American Civilization,” is, too, far from being merely 
from the architect’s point of view. And yet its most 
striking thoughts are not unnaturally guided by the 
writer’s love for his-profession and the marvelous ap- 
plication of that profession at Jackson Park. Mr. 
Van Brunt thinks that of all the phases of life and 
art and civilization symbolized at Chicago, the archi- 
tectural beauty of the buildings reaches the highest 
point of esthetic significance. He thinks it peculiarly 
valuable in our American life that we shonld have 
been willing to bring our greatest artists: together 
there: and lead them into concerted action on the 
magnificent buildings; that we should have: spent 
some ten or twelve million dollars in making these 
buildings really things of beauty—when half that 
amount might have made quite as much shew. 
‘*Every block in our large cities is made up of a 
series of independent, uncompromising individuali- 
ties, each struggling to distinguish itself by obliterat- 
ing its neighbors; and if any one of these discordant 
members succeeds in the greedy emulation, it is gen- 
erally by virtue of some superior: audacity in height 
or vulgar pretense. True beauty, which loves quiet 
and peace, is apt to shrink and hide itself for shame 
at being caught in such quarrelsome company. By 
this great object lesson at Chicago, any thoughtful 
mind may learn that order and congruity in the archi- 
tecture of our city streets are not necessarily monotony 
and wearisome iteration, but may be obtained by 
mutual concessions, resulting in an effect of concord 
without detriment to any desirable quality of indi- 
vidual distinction.” 
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RECENT LABOR RULINGS BY FEDERAL COURTS. 
R. ALDACE F. WALKER, chairman of the 
Commissioners of the Western Traffic Asso- 
ciation, reviews in the Forwm the decisions concerning 
the rights and obligations of workingmen which 
have recently been rendered by Judges Ricks, Taft. 
Speer and Billings, sitting in various divisions of the 
United States Circuit Court. 
JUDGE RICKS’ DECISION. 

Judge Ricks, in the cases which came up for hear- 
ing at Toledo, held that a mandatory injunction may 
be issued requiring employees of railroads to fully per- 
form their duties connected with interstate ccmmerce 
so long as they remain in service. This decision is 
based on the ground that employees who accept the 
service of a common carrier, knowing the exacting 
quality of its legal obligation. assume an implied 
undertaking to perform their duties in such manner 
as to enable it to discharge those obligations faith- 
fully. Judge Ricks is of the opinion that the least 
time which can be claimed for a term of service on 
railroads is a day’s run, and that an abandonment of 
service after an employee has responded to a call 
would be.a breach of contract. 

JUDGE TAFT’S DECISION, 

Judge Taft, in the suit brought by the Ann Arbor 
Railroad Company against P. M. Arthur, Chief of 
the Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers, ruled that 
acts tending to induce a boycott which would inter- 
rupt the movement of interstate commerce may be 
corrected and prevented by an injunction. Mr. Ar- 
thur, it will be remembered, was restrained by an 
injunction from issuing an order,.known as Rule 12, 
requiring employees to refuse to handle any cars or 
freight in the course of interstate transportation. 
Judge Taft's argument in brief is that connecting 
carriers are required by the Interstate Commerce act 
to handle through freight offered for transfer. He 
admits that man has the inalienable right to bestow 
his labor where he will and withhold his labor as he 
will, but subject to the provision that when the 
withholding of his labor is for the purpose of in- 
ducing, procuring or compelling his employer to com- 
mit an unlawful act, such withholding is itself un- 
lawful. 

Commenting upon this decision, Mr. Walker says : 
‘** Herein he finds the difference between a strike and 
a boycott. The original strike on the Ann Arbor 
Road he regards ss lawful, because for the lawful 
purpose of selling the labor of those engaged in it for 
tlie best price and on the best'terms. But, so far as 
appears, the employees of the Lake Shore are not dis- 
satisfied. What they propose to do is to deprive the 
Lake Shore Company of the benefit accruing from 
their labor unless that company will consent to do a 
criminal and unlawful injury to the complainant. 
Neither law nor morals can give a man the right to 
labor or withhold his labor for such a purpose.” 

JUDGE BILLINGS’ DECISION. 

The decision of Judge Billings in the Circuit Court 

of Louisiana was rendered in the suit in equity 
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brought by the United States against the Working: 
man’s Amalgamated Council of New Orleans and 
other labor organizations, which was instituted dur- 
ing the strike in that city in November, 1892. In his 
decision Judge Billings confirms the propriety of an 
injunction against a combination of laborers acting 
in restraint of trade or commerce. The defendants 
in this case claimed that the Anti-Trust law, which 
provides that ‘‘every contract or combination in 
the form of a trust or otherwise, in the restraint of 
trade or commerce among the several States or 
foreign nations, is hereby declared to be illegal,” was 
intended to prohibit monopolies and combinations of 
capitalists and not of laborers. The Court construes 
the law otherwise, finding that the source of evil was 
not material : that the evil in its entirety was dealt 
with ; and that all combinations in restraint of com- 
merce are interdicted without reference to the char- 
acter of the persons who enter into them. 


JUDGE SPEER’S DECISIOY. 


Judge Speer, in the) Circuit Court of Georgia, ap- 
proved of a receiver's Contract for labor, but makes it 
subject to conditions which eliminate the boycott. 
He especially considers Rule 12 of Brotherhood of 
Locomotive Enigineers and holds that there cannot 
be a doubt that the rule is in direct and positive 
violation of the laws of the land. ‘‘ His position,” 
explains Mr. Walker, “‘ is identical with that of Judge 
Taft in saying that the engineers cannot compel the 
receiver to violate the law without themselves becom- 
ing obnoxious to the criminal statutes ; he also rules 
that while an engineer may at any time exercise his 
right as an individual to leave the service of the re- 
ceiver, he may not do so in such manner as to injure 
the property or impede its proper management by the 
receiver: and he imposes the condition upon his ac- 
ceptance of the agreement that in case of any issue 
with the management in which the Brotherhood or 
its members are concerned, and the members in the 
employ of the receiver shall desire to leave his service 
in a body or otherwise in such manner as may in any 
way impede the operations of the road, they will be 
required to do so upon such terms and conditions as 
the Court may think proper for the protection of the 
property and the maintenance of justice and fair play 
to all concerned.” 


WHAT MAY BE EXPECTED FROM THIS USE OF THE 
INJUNCTION, 


‘‘This use of the writ of injunction,” says Mr. 
Walker, ‘‘ will afford a speedy and effective solvent 
for many evils which hitherto have been permitted 
torun their course. It may at times operate in favor of 
the laboring classes as well as against them, for the 
lockout must be subject to like rules with the strike. 
It will often prevent the necessity of military inter- 
vention to repress excesses and disorders. The law 
forbids the boards of directors of a railroad company 
from wantonly interfering with the rights of con- 
necting lines. This principle is now extended to em- 
ployees and their organizations. A corporation can act 
only through agents, and none of the agents or em- 
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ployees are above the law. Our people are occasion- 
ally surprised at the sudden development of a new 
situation in the law or in its administration, but they 
immediately adapt themselves to the changed condi- 
tions, and the wheels of trade and commerce rovolve 
with less friction than before.” 


From the Striker’s Point of View. 


In the North American Review the Ann Arbor strike 
‘is discussed froin the striker’s point of view by Mr. 
Frank P. Sargent, Grand Master of the Brotherhood 
of Locomotive Firemen : 

‘‘The strike on the Toledo, Ann Arbor and North 
Michigan Railroad had no extraordinary features, 
but the interferences of the United States judges 
have given it national prominence, and if the dictum 
of these judges is to stand as the law, the dearest 
rights of the citizen are swept away and an autocracy 
is established. This view of the situation is not 
strained, but is strictly in consonance with the avow- 
als of the press throughout the country. The ques- 
tions of law involved are fundamental and are com- 
manding, as they should command, the best thought 
of the nation. It has hitherto been conceded that 
railroad entployees possessed all the rights as citizens 
which attached to their employers—that is to say, 
that if employers possessed the right to discharge 
employees when it pleased them to exercise such 
authority, the employee also possessed the right, 
unchallenged, to quit work when he elected to exer- 
cise that right. If a judge of a United States Court 
may abolish this right of an employee, he remands 
him, unequivocally, to a servitude as degrading as the 
‘Spartans imposed upon their helots; and it is this 
‘phase of the strike which has aroused such intense 
concern and alarm. 

“ The learned judge, in his decision, finds it conven- 
ient to omit all reference to the duties of railroad 
magnates, and devotes his attention to employees, 
intimating to them that, having sought employment 
upon railroads, they have become, by some legal 
hocus-pocus, a part of its machinery, to remain dur- 
ing the pleasure of their employer. In handing down 
such a judicial opinion, the judge seeks to bury out 
of sight the inalienable right of a railroad employee 
to liberty and the pursuit of happiness. If an engi- 
neer, he is welded to the throttle of his engine; if a 
fireman, he can lay down his pick and scoop only 
when his master gives him permission. The Inter- 
‘state Commerce law is invoked, it is true, and the 
whys and wherefores of the boycott are involved ; 
but the judge, disdaining to be exact, gives employees 
to understand that, once becoming engineers or fire- 
men, they part with their rights as citizens and are 
links in a chain gang of railroad employees, because 
they are in some sense public servants, and the exer- 
cise of the prerogative to quit work is productive of 
‘inconvenience. But it will be observed that no refer- 
ence is made to public needs or inconvenience when 
an official, without notice or warning, at his own 
sweet pleasure, discharges an employee. 

“Tt has been suggested that a railroad employee, 
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when he accepts service, enlists—something after the 
manner of a private soldier in the regular army of 
the United States—placing himself under the control 
of officers, from cerporal to the commander of the 
company, regiment or division, and therefore can 
neither quit nor resign, but is held by some mysterious 
power recently discovered by a United States judge. 
True, it may be that neither railroad men nor the 
public profess to understand clearly what the judge 
means; but the best efforts that have been made to 
comprehend his declarations lead to the conclusion 
that they restrict the rights of employees and indefi- 
nitely enlarge the rights of employers.” 


A Death Blow to Trade-Unions. 


Mr. George Gunton, in the Social Economist, inter- 
prets the decisionsof Judges Ricks and Taft to mean 
that it is illegal for laborers to refuse to handle the 
products of striking concerns, or to resign their posi- 
tions if forbidden so to do by the court, or even to take 
the advice of their leaders or friends regarding such 
action unless the advice is against it; and this, he 
declares, means nothing more nor less than the entire 
suppression of labor unions as active economic organi- 
zations. 

TRADE-UNIONS HERE TO STAY. 

But to imagine that ‘‘ such ruthless suppression of 
laborers’ rights which it has taken centuries to ac- 
quire will be tolerated in this age and country,” says 
Mr. Gunton, “‘is to mistake the whole spirit and 
temper of the American people. If the decisions of 
Judges Ricks and Taft are finally sustained by the 
higher courts, instead of suppressing the organized 
action of workmen as intended, they will but divert 
it in the direction of government ownership and con- 
trol of industry. Nothing could more effectively 
stimulate political socialism than the prohibition of 
industrial organization. Like the aristocracy of Bel- 
gium, American capitalists will have to learn that 
freedom, once acquired, will never be surrendered. 
If its natural expression is prevented, it will find vent 
in an unnatural and more dangerous form.” 

‘‘ Like trusts and other large capitalist organiza- 
tions, it may be said with absolute certainty that 
trades unions are here to stay. There is no power in 
society that can suppress them without permanently 
disintegrating society itself. It is proverbial that 
the more perfect labor organizations become, the 
more intelligent, conservative, and responsible is 
their action, and the less frequent the resort to strikes. 
The history of the Brotherhood of Locomotive Engi- 
neers, involved in the Ann Arbor strike, is a demon- 
stration of this. 


REMEDIES FOR STRIKES AND BOYCOTTS. 


‘‘The remedy for strikes and boycotts is not, as we 
have said, in suppressing labor organizations, but in 
recognizing their social and economic legitimacy by 
putting them on the same legal basis with organized 
capital. In order to do this it is only necessary: 1, to 
yive trades unions a legal status by incorporation ; 
2, to make it a misdemeanor for any capitalists or 
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corporations to institute a lock-out or discharge 
laborers solely for the purpose of breaking up labor 
organizations ; 3, to hold labor organizations respon- 
sible for the fulfillment of contracts made with em- 
ployers by their members; 4, to hold capitalists and 
corporations entirely responsible for their contracts 
independently of their laborers ; 5, when a strike oc- 
curs, to allow laborers the same right to interview 
new employees taking their places, and to use moral 
or financial inducements to prevent them from so 
doing, as the capitalists or corporations have to in- 
duce them to accept the vacated positions. 

“Tf these propositions were made law they would 
restrict no one’s freedom, but would simply put or- 
ganized labor on precisely the same footing as organ- 
ized capital. They would both occupy equal competi- 
tive positions. Laborers would have all the rights 
that capitalists possess, and vice versa. Corporations 
would have no more advantage over their laborers in 
an industrial dispute than they now have over com- 
peting roads in freight war. Such remedies, besides 
being economic, would be distinctly democratic, put- 
ting both parties on the same plane, instead of as now 
legalizing away the rights of one to the monopo- 
listic advantage of the other.” 





ORGANIZED LABOR AND THE LAW. 


N the May Chautauquan Edward Arden writes on 
‘* Organized Labor and the Law.” After review- 
ing the economic principles at the basis of the ques- 
tion, and the legislation brought forth in the past 
twenty-five years to correct the misunderstandings of 
labor and capital, the writer gives it as his opinion 
that the length of working hours is the most impor- 
tant branch of the whole discussion that has been 
affected by legislation. He contrasts the effects of 
the ten-hour working day, at present generally ob- 
taining, with the hardship of the twelve, fifteen and 
even twenty hour periods of toil which the manufact- 
urers of the East imposed not many years ago. 

As to the limits of interference on the part of organ- 
ized labor, Edward Arden says: ‘‘ Less than one- 
half the product of the labor market in the United 
States is supplied by organized labor, and when 
unions presume to control the whole market they 
overstep the mark and do their cause injustice. The 
right of trades unions to a monopoly of the labor 
which is represented in their membership cannot be 
questioned providing that membership may so elect, 
but there is no right or justice involved in the at- 
tempt on the part of any labor organization to coerce 
or intimidate non-union workingmen who are willing 
to work even under extraordinary conditions. In- 
stances of the worst sort of intimidation are fresh to- 
day in the public mind, and notwithstanding the 
prevalence of a strong sentiment against ‘scab labor,’ 
it is a fact that intimidation or expressions of violence 
in this respect are plainly regarded as an interference 
with the rights of citizens. It is more than this. It 
is an attempt on the part of a minority representation 
of the labor of the country to determine the place 
which al] labor shall occupy in industrial affairs.” 
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THE NEERBOSCH INDUSTRIAL SCHOOL. 


RS. MYRA A, DOOLY describes in the Arena 

the Neerbosch Orphan Home, near Nymegen, 
Holland. This institution stands as a monument to: 
the zeal and labor of Mr. Vantlindenhout. It was 
founded in 1866, and the marvelous success which it 
has had is due to the excellent industrial training 
which is given. In this school the boys may choose 
whichever trade they wish to learn—cabinetmaking, 
carpentering, printing, bookkeeping, shoemaking, 
farming and gardening,.and the girls are taught 
dressmaking and housework of every kind. The in- 
stitution embraces thirty buildings, many of which 
were built by the boys. A church was erected in 
1881, which is one of the finest in Holland. <A spe- 
cialty has been made in the direction of printing and 
bookkeeping. A regular weekly newspaper is pub- 
lished by the boys. This paper, by the way, has an 
enormous circulation throughout Holland. ‘In con- 
nection with the printing establishment is a large 
bookbindery, and a shop where the making of wood 
cuts and engravings is done. Carpenters’ and cabi- 
netmaking shops are in a way connected. In one 
they make tables, chairs and closets, which are sent. 
to the other to receive the finishing touches. It seems 
almost marvelous to me to see the beautiful chairs, 
hanging shelves, finely finished bookcases, fancy ta- 
bles and solid bedroom and parlor furniture of all 
kinds—in fact, everything that one sees in any well- 
ordered shop of the kind in our own country. 

‘* Wooden shoes are worn by the children week 
days, but on Sunday they wear leather boots. The 
making of the boots and shoes is learned to perfec- 
tion by the boys, who turn out most admirable work. 
They have also a large farm where the boys are 
taught the art of agriculture and the girls the mak- 
ing of butter and cheese. Though all the children 
are trained at the trades, still their education is not. 
neglected, and they have certain hours to attend 
school and also for private study. Special attention 
is given to the study of music. They have a well- 
trained band at the orphanage. The Neerbosch band 
is a great treat about Holland at public gatherings, 
concerts, ete. 

‘* The physical culture of the children is not neg- 
lected and several of the older boys, who are profi- 
cient in gymnastics, are instructors of the younger 
ones.” 

Children are received into this home between the 
ages of one and twenty-one years and are thoroughly 
trained before leaving it. When they are old enough, 
situations are provided for them. ‘*To have been 
trained at Neerbosch,” says, the writer, ‘‘is recom- 
mendation enough.” Many young men who were 
once Neerbosch boys now hold positions of trust in 
the large warehouses of American and other cities. 

Mrs. Dooly, in the same article, also gives an ac- 
count of the Scottish homes at Glasgow, in which the 
system of teaching boys trades is much the same as in 
the Neerbosch Home. These homes were founded 
by Mr. William Quarrier, the present superintendent, 
in 1864; through them hundreds of children are each 
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year reclaimed from the streets and slums and res- 
cued from the poorhouses and reformatory. There 
are at present forty-four buildings, including 
churches, school houses and cottages. 


WORK FOR THE UNEMPLOYED. 


An Interesting German Experiment. 


Bt, current American Quarterly Journal of Eco- 

nomics for April publishes an extremely interest- 
ing account,by J. Graham Brooks, of the progress that 
has been made in Germany toward the solution of the 
vexed question of the unemployed. The depression 
in Germany and the rush to the cities have produced 
a situation that is exciting the alarm of the authori- 
ties and calling for the adoption of vigorous measures 
in the great centers of population. Eleven cities, it 
is stated, have made provisions for the workless upon 
a scale wholly unusual, 





HOW IT WAS DONE AT MANNHEIM. 

By far the most interesting experiment of all that 
has been tried in Germany is that which has taken 
place at Mannheim, which is officially regarded as 
much the most promising. The experiment was be- 
gun early in December after careful preliminary 
studies: ‘‘ An exhaustive report was issued upon the 
kind of work (in this case ‘ deep building’), its fitness 
for and relation to the kind of laborer with whom 
they had todo. A statistical estimate was made of 
the numbers likely to present themselves. This was 
done by the concurrent action of the trades unions, 
and under socialistic impulse. Definite responsibili- 
ties were thrown upon the union and socialistic 
groups. The laborers were separated into small 
manageable sections. Several kinds of work were 
given out, such as stone breaking, repairing the high- 
ways and parks, etc. Some four hundred men pre- 
sented themselves, but the city officials could not 
command the personal knowledge necessary to a 
proper distribution and control of such numbers. 
The best of them would have nothing to do with the 
Charity Bureau. 


UTILIZING THE TRADES-UNIONS, 


‘« The trades-unions offered to appoint a commission 
to co-operate. This offer was accepted, and to the 
commission were given special privileges of authority 
over those asking work, so that the men seemed to be 
working under the dictation of ‘labor’ rather than 
under that of ‘capital.’ A suggestion was further 
made that the workmen, instead of being managed 
by city officials, should select from among themselves 
their own overseers. These should have their author- 
ity and responsibility strengthened by the express 
sympathy of the trades-union commission (from 
whom, I believe, the suggestion came). The un- 
broken stone, for example, was given out to be pre- 
prepared by piece work, and paid for upon Friday 
night according to amount done. It. was agreed 
that the idlers should be dropped the moment they 
were discovered. 

“It is, of course, too early to pass judgment upon 
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this experiment. Dr. Quark has examined it closely 
and carefully, reporting that it shows every sign of 
success. The chief of the Deep Building Department 
is reported as saying that the city is not likely to lose, 
even in money. Better and more work has been done 
than was expected; and the Labor Commission has 
been preparing for an extension of the work, as the 
number of workless laborers appears to be quite one- 
third larger than the highest estimate. What gives 
interest to this case is the fact that the confused ex- 
periments made last winter (1891-2) showed that 
neither charities nor city officials were likely to cope 
witk the problem without enormous loss. 


THE MORAL. 

** It is for this reason that the Mannheim experience 
has its interest. To the extent that this experience is 
genuine, it has but one meaning: far more definite 
responsibility must be thrown upon those groups of 
laborers who feel such sense of common sympathy 
that they can exercise upon their members. 

‘* For all opponents of socialism, it is a hazardous 
step thus boldly to recognize the cities’ incompetence 
to meet the difficulties without the systematic and 
organized co-operation of socialistic unions. It not 
only gives new power into their hands, but involves 
at length a more elaborate municipalizing of city 
works and business. The experience, however, now 
indicates no other possible resources except such as lie 
in the direction of the Mannheim experiment.” 





THE SOCIAL SCHEME OF THE SALVATION ARMY. 


R. GEORGE E. VINCENT discusses, in the 
American Journal of Politics, the social 
scheme of the Salvation Army, treating especially of 
the City Colony in London, 
THE CITY COLONY. 

The institutions which make up the City Colony are, 
for men: 1, The Penny Shelter—a place where the 
poor may find temporary lodging for a penny a night, or 
in return for some small service; 2, the Ex-Prisoners’ 
Home—a receiving station for released prisoners, 
brought from the prison gates by a special brigade of 
the Army assigned to that service; 3, the Lodging 
House—or animproved shelter ; 4, the Food Depot—a 
cheap restaurant where supplies are bought in large 
quantities at wholesale and sold at practically cost, or 
in case of proved destitution, served free, usually on 
some plan of credit for future services ; 5, the Work 
Shop—where persons seeking refuge in the shelters 
who show a disposition to work are supplied with 
various kinds of employment, from chopping and 
bundling kindling wood to cabinet making ; 6, the 
Poor Man’s Metropole—a cheap hotel designed to 
offer a comfortable home to industrious and self-re- 
specting people. And for women: 1, Shelters or Re- 
ceiving Homes; 2, Maternity Home; 3, Laundry, 
Knitting Factory and Bookbindery. 

ITS ELEMENTS OF STRENGTH. 

Mr. Vincent then considers the elements of strength 

of the City Colony plan: “1. The most important is 
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unquestionably its organization and power of co- 
operation. It is a part of the charity organization 
idea rendered more efficient. It is centralization 
rather than federation. Establishments of various 
degrees of excellence in themselves are related in a 
“progressive series according to their functions. The 
scheme has a definite end and directs all its agencies 
toward the desired result. 2. The personnel of the 
management is a source of power. It has been pointed 
out that the social wing is in a sense distinct from the 
rather eccentric spiritual forces, yet the new work de- 
pends largely for success on the personality of those 
who owe their interest in humanity to the peculiar 
religious enthusiasm of this remarkable organization. 
After all deductions for fanaticism, self-interest and 
human frailty in general have been made, the men 
and women of the Salvation Army in East London 
will compare favorably for altruism, self-sacrifice and 
devotion to their work, with any body of Christians 
anywhere, and will far out-rank in all essential quali- 
ties the corps of employees in an average charitable 
or corrective institution. It is one thing to devise a 
social scheme ; it is quite another to carry it out sym- 
pathetically and wisely. The Salvation Army plan 
has a decided advantage in the character of its man- 
agers and their subordinates. 3. The city colony 
embodies the theory of self-help carried to its furthest 
limit, and discountenances indiscriminate alms-giving 
and all directly pauperizing influences. In this respect 
it is in perfect harmony with the best modern social 
theories. 4. The industrial department of the scheme 
is generally strengthened by the tact of the compact 
centralized management of all the co-operating insti- 
tutions whose needs create a certain real and not 
artificial demand for work. The economic advantages 
of a ‘trust’ are, in a measure, secured. The semi- 
organic connection with the whole army the world 
over tends to open a wider market for products. 


SOURCES OF WEAKNESS. 


‘“‘On the other hand,” continues Mr. Vincent, 
“*there are certain considerations which must not be 
overlooked. 1. It is charged that the publicity and 
widespread interest attending the establishment of 
the system attracted large numbers to the metropo- 
lis, and by so much increased the difficulties of the 
‘situation. This, however, ought not to be urged 
against the system itself. 2. The selling of food be- 
low the market price in proportion as it increases in 
amount cannot fail to affect economic equilibrium. 
It is a mistake to suppose that such discredit attaches 
to buying food at the Salvation Army depots as 
would deter fairly well-to-do people from taking ad- 
vantage of the opportunity to get good food at cost. 
Moreover, the getting of something for less than it is 
worth tends in the wrong direction. 3. The paying 
of higher wages than the market rate—as in the case 
of the match girls—can be carried only to a certain 
point before it will cause serious complications. 
Again, a product cannot long find a market, or 
least a wide one, on anything but its own merits, how 
ever worthy of encouragement they may be who 
make it. For the reasons suggested too much must 
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not be expected from the social scheme industrially 
and economically. The estimated annual deficit of 
£30,000, to be made up by subscription, shows the loss 
inevitable in any mechanism for treating abnormal 
social conditions, but it should be remembered that 
this charity fund is so distributed and concealed in 
complex industrial operations which have the appear- 
ance of self-support that it loses the dangerous char- 
acter of direct alms. 

‘“‘In a word,” concludes Mr. Vincent, ‘‘ the city 
colcny scheme seems to merit hearty commend¢ation 
for its co-operation and efforts to stimulate self-help, 
but approval of the industrial system should be quali- 
fied by the observation that economic laws may pro- 
duce unexpected and questionable results.” 





PLANS FOR REFORMING THE LIQUOR TRAFFIC. 


To Rev. W. 5S. Rainsford, D.D., presents, in the 

North American Review, a plan for reforming 
and purifying the liquor traffic wholly different from 
any in effect in thiscountry. Dr. Rainsford believes in 
recognizing the conditions that exist and in adapting 
methods of reform to these conditions in such a way 
as to rob the evil traffic of its worst features. The 
fault he finds with present temperance methods is 
that they do not and cannot cover the whole field of 
reform, The prohibitionist refuses to draw any dis- 
tinction between moderate and immoderate drinkers 
and takes no account of those who have a love for 
alcohol and who will continue to use it. High 
license, as practiced leaves the sting in the evil busi- 
ness still. The coffee house reformer provides the 
public with a good thing, and for that portion of the 
community who wish to use coffee his plans are 
admirable, but neither coffee nor kindred beverages 
can take the place with the multitudes that alcohol 
in some form has taken for ages and for a long time 
will continue to take. 

Dr. Rainsford considers that these methods have 
done much good, but holds that we have arrived at a 
stage in our development where “the intemperate 
advocacy of intemperate temperance” is fatal to the 
best result. ‘* Much further,” he says, ‘we cannot 
go, if we do not win the hearty co-operation of the 
unused and unorganized forces of moderation. We 
are very far indeed from being in a position to speak 
authoritatively on all sides of the drink problem. Rum 
has been made responsible for more than its admit- 
tedly large share of human wretchedness. The nec- 
essary data are hard to procure, and the temptation 
to deal with them in not the most honest fashion is 
very strong. Account for it as you will, the moderate 
opinion of the country is profoundly distrustful of 
statements made by the advocates of temperance ; 
and yet it is, I think, becoming more and more con- 
vinced of the need of scientific knowledge, and more 
willing to lend a hand in a great work, when the 
path of duty shall be made plain. 


* THE SALOON OF TO-DAY. 


‘“‘The present saloon embodies, as all know, the 
worst features of the trade. It is contrived to push 
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the sale of drink and little else but drink. I may be 
here accused of exaggeration. Some will remind me 
of the variety, sometimes great, of foods provided at 
the saloon counter. And I admit that this is meas- 
urably true of the better class of saloons: for the 
large profit of the present saloon keeper, when his 
business is well established, enables him to provide a 
tempting lunch at or below cost, as well as to pay for 
his license and to meet other illegitimate charges in 
the shape of assessments. This being so, it only 
proves how important to the head of the establish- 
ment, under the present system, is the sale of that 
drink on which alone profit is reaped. His lunches 
and everything about his place are cunningly con- 
trived by the saloon keeper as lures to drink. 


THE SALOON OF THE FUTURE. 


‘*The saloon of the future will not only not be run 
for private profit ; it will be shaped to meet the actual 
needs of the public. It will be a veritable ‘ public 
house.’ Drink is but one factor, we hope a decreas- 
ing factor, in the life of the people. Drink, indeed, 
often gains its hold because the life of its victims is 
so dull and flat, so utterly devoid of alli legitimate 
amusement and recreation, that they know no other 
excitement, no other relaxation, than the semi-stupor, 
the grateful forgetfulness of creeping .inebriation. 
Amusement, variety, aroused interest—these are the 
true and deadliest foes to the drink habit. If we 
could only get at the lives of our working people, in- 
creasing their variety and giving them new interests, 
we would be doing much to loosen the hold intem- 
perance has obtained on the wage-earners. It is evil 
environment that makes drink, fully as much as 
drink makes environment evil. 

‘The public house, then, that the people need is no 
mere dram shop ; but a commodious meeting place, a 


club house. It must provide amusement—music cer- 
tainly. It needs no standing bar. Its food supply 


must be plentiful, cheap, varied and well cooked. 
Milk, coffee and tea must be as much its staple trade 
as beer, wines, and in some cases, perhaps, spirits. 
It should be a directly business concern, with no 
savor of crankdom or religion about it. It must em- 
body one aim and one only—the providing of reason- 
able and healthy amusement and opportunities for 
social intercourse for the masses of the people, obliged 
by the vicious circumstances surrounding their homes 
to secure some space and entertainment away from 
them, Any sign of philanthropy about it, or any 
running of it as a reforming agency, foredooms it to 
failure.” 
The Scandinavian Method. 

There is an elaborate article in the Scottish Review 
ou ‘“‘ The Regulation of the Drink Traffic,” by John 
Mann, Jr., who is a strong Gothenburger. He sums 
up his conclusions, at which he has arrived after a 
study of the subject, as follows: ‘‘ Scandinavian ex- 
perience seems to show that prohibition in rural dis- 
tricts is possible, but at the expense of forcing the 
peasants to drink naphtha and ethe1, and to indulge 
to excess when they get into the towns. -It shows 
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that a certain amount of repression and firm control 
is undoubtedly beneficial, but that a time may come. 
when this repression may advance too rapidly for pop- 
ular opinion, and that in such cases the control of all 
the spirit licenses may enable companies to gauge the 
actual wants of the people and adjust the supply to 
the demand without stimulating that demand. The- 
system mitigates insobriety under all circumstances : 
but, as already explained, it is not responsible for the 
variations in excessive drinking. The Scandina- 
vian people as a whole are richer by some millions of 
pounds, which would otherwise have gone into the: 
pockets of private traders. 

‘* Broadly, the whole record may be said to prove: 
that the system of eliminating private profit from the: 
sale of drink is not only possible, but expedient; that 
the traffic may be undertaken successfully and effi- 
ciently by companies or corporations which supple- 
ment their negative policy of control and restriction by 
the equally important constructive policy of directly 
ministering to the welfare, comfort and happiness of 
the people. 

‘*Tt is understood that a large number of American 
politicians regard the system as the solution of many 
of the difficulties of the drink traffic. Further, a very 
important commission in New South Wales has also- 
investigated and reported in favor of the system. In 
1887 Switzerland, after careful inquiry, adopted the 
principle in regard to the wholesale trade, and the 
reports received at our Foreign Office bear testimony 
to the satisfactory results of the policy, for it has 
been attended by financial success, great care and pre- 
caution against adulteration, and a remarkable reduc- 
tion in the amount of spirits consumed, One-tenth 
of the profits are devoted to combating the evils of 
alcoholism—a provision worth incorporating in any 
future legislation.” 


The Alcoholic Monopoly of Switzerland. 


Mr. Joseph King, in the Economic Review (London): 
for April, has a very interesting paper upon ‘ The 
Alcoholic Monopoly in Switzerland.” Mr. King is 
much enamored of the attempt which has been made 
by the Swiss to grapple with the drink problem upon 
a socialistic basis. The consumption of spirituous 
liquors per head has fallen from 8 litres to a little 
more than 6 litres per head. 

‘* Tt is remarkable, and a good omen for the future, 
that the greatest step which the Swiss have yet taken 
in Socialism was taken to cope with the greatest moral 
evil besetting Europe to-day—the evil of excessive 
alcohol drinking. The Swiss nation has shown, what 
all Europe should be glad to learn, that legislation may 
lessen the evils of drink without interfering with in- 
dividual freedom ; that a policy of State Socialism 
may be one of higher morality and of economical 
and efficient administration, and that moral regener- 
ation and progressive statesmanship cannot afford to 
part company.” 

Another Plan. 

Mr. Linton Satterthwait’s plan for regulating the 

drink traffic, as presented in the 4merican Journal 
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of Politics, is atter having placed as much restric- 
tion around the sale of liquor as may prove ad- 
visable, to throw open the business to every citizen 
without any favoritism. In this way he holds that 
we should be freed of the corrupting influence in our 
local politics of the efforts of local saloon keepers to 
make themselves ‘‘solid” with the licensing board. 
He would next place a tax, analogous to the United 
States Internal Revenue tax, on the business of selling 
liquor so high that the number of saloons would be 
kept down to within reasonable limits, and he would 
furthermore require every man who intended opening 
a drinking place where none existed prior to the estab- 
lishment of the law, to publicly advertise such inten- 
tion for a given time, and would refuse him permission 
to open a saloon if there were reasonable objections 
on the part of the owners of real estate or buildings 
in the neighborhood. 

Mr. Satterthwait himself sums up his article as fol- 
lows: ‘‘ This, then, is the proposed substitute for the 
license system. To retain all the restriction in nuin- 
bers that license can secure, by a tax levied under the 
police power of the State; to throw around the traffic 
all the safeguards that may be practicable and to send 
those guilty of breaches of the law before the courts 
for punishment ; to guarantee to the unwilling citizen 
perfect immunity from a saloon at his very door; 
and, perhaps the most important of all, to take the 
saloon, as an institution, out of municipal politics by 
abolishing all license boards. When the very exis- 
tence of the saloon keeper’s business shall no longer 
hang on the turn of the municipal election, we may 
begin to address our efforts to the problem of reform 
in city governments with some hope of success.” 





A SUGGESTION FOR PENSION REFORM. 


N important contribution is made in the May 
Ceniury to the literature of pension abuses. 
A. B. Casselman, who has filled various offices in the 
’ bureau, gives ‘ An Inside View ” of that institution, 
which seems fair, authoritative and honest. While 
he recognizes that the overwhelming opinion in the 
Northern States is favorable to liberality in granting 
pensions, his experience has been that the temptation 
to secure political result leads to a carelessness and 
palliation of fraud in the department that would 
shock any of the honest Northern sympathizers with 
lavish pension-giving. 

The rejection of a claim, says Mr. Casselman, is 
rarely considered a final action ; and the allowance 
of one is simply the signal for a further claim for in- 
crease. There are certain classes of claims which 
have been especially prone to foster corruption and 
fraud—especially pensions granted for insanity and 
paid to guardians. 

‘Such pensions are always large in amount, the 
arrears frequently amounting to $5,000, and in some 
cases $10,000, the rates varying usually from $24 to 
$72 per month, with arrears. The pensioner is usually 
confined as an inmate of an insane asylum, in many 
cases has no near relatives, and derives little or no 
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personal benefit from the pension which is paid to his 
guardian. The large sum of money paid in such 
cases serves as an incentive to the filing of claims on 
behalf of all ex-soldiers who are insane, it being 
always alleged (whether true or not) that the ex- 
soldier’s insanity is the result of his military service. 
There are probably few insane ex-soldiers, in or out 
of the asylum, in whose behalf some guardian has not 
filed a claim for pension ; the guardian procuring an 
appointment frequently with no other purpose than to 
prosecute such a claim. I venture to state the opin- 
ion, based upon some observation, that the files of 
the bureau would disclose that a large percentage of 
the admitted claims of this character are entirely 
without merit.” 

Mr. Casselman goes on to give some extraordinary 
instances of large pension awards under such circum- 
stances as to make it practically certain that the 
guardian and his clients are the only persons benefited 
by the public money. 


WHAT PRACTICAL REMEDY 1S THERE ? 


‘*T believe,” says Mr. Casselman, ‘‘ that this result 
can be accomplished by the reduction of excessive 
rates. The rates of pension vary, asI have stated, 
from $1 to $100 per month, depending (in theory) 
upon the degree of the pensioner’s disability caused 
by the wound, injury or disease for which he is pen- 
sioned. Now, those who are receiving the higher 
rates of pension are frequently those who were the 
latest to file their claims, who were but a short time 
in the military service, and whose claims are the most 
dubious in character, but have been pushed with the 
most vigor and persistency. A pension of $2 or $4 
per month, granted a few years ago, has in many 
cases been increased, through the persistency of the 
applicant or his attorney, to $16, $24 or $80 per 
month.” 

So steadily has the average rate increased that ‘if 
the governuient paid the same average rate per month 
to all of the 687,862 invalid pensioners who are now 
on the roll that was paid in 1887 to the 297,726 who 
were then on the roll, the annual appropriation 
would be about $15,000,000 less than is now re- 
quired.” 

The Examining Boards, too, Mr. Casselman thinks, 
might well be looked to ; for, while he considers the 
majority of them honest and efficient, he shows that 
there are leaks by instancing one board which in 250 
consecutive cases had recommended heavy pensions, 
and whose secretary declared that no claimant could be 
turned away unpensioned. 

Mr. Casselman decries the custom which has grown 
up of granting continuous increase of pension from 
year to year. He argues that the pension laws can- 
not be construed to furnish authority for disburse- 
ments to keep pace with the growing infirmities of 
those on the roll, and it is here that he advocates the 
first steps toward reform, rather than in dropping 
any names from the list of recipients, which would 
raise a great outcry, of course, and furnish the 
objectors to reform with specious pleas of injustice. 
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A PROGRAMME FOR CHOLERA DEFENSE. 


N the Engineering Magazine Dr. D. B. St. John 
Roosa discusses, in a matter-of-fact way which 
carries conviction, ‘‘ The Cholera Prospect in 1893.” 
He emphasizes the regulation individual precautions 
of personal cleanliness and regular habits, of absti- 
nence- from uncooked fruits and unboiled water ; and 
especially does he insist that ‘‘ the authorities of cities 
should see to it that absolute cleanliness in the streets, 
courts, outhouses, stables and public buildings is 
maintained. This should be the case the year round, 
whether cholera exists or not. But it is difficult to 
show the harm to public health from dirt. It is 
usually not observed by the people or by the authori- 
ties, and it is impossible to induce them to maintain 
the highest order of cleanliness unless something like 
an epidemic of cholera or yellow fever is threatened. 
New Orleans, under the military rule of General But- 
ler, and Memphis and Naples and Marseilles, after an 
epidemic had taught the authorities the necessity for 
absolute cleanliness, are striking examples of what 
sanitary engineering will accomplish for the public 
health.” 

‘‘In many instances good habits of life are a most 
effective guard against thisfatal disease. It is indeed 
fatal, for at nearly the beginning of the twentieth 
century, having known of the cholera for a thou- 
sand years, we have perhaps no more means of com- 
bating it successfully, if it has once seized upon the 
human system, than we had when it first became 
known to civilization. It can hardly be said that the 
treatment in Hamburg in 1892 was any more suc- 
cessful than that in New York in 1832, when it first 
appeared on this side of the Atlantic.” 

But notwithstanding this dismal reflection on our 
inability to cope with the disease, Dr. Roosa is, on the 
whole, optimistic in his estimate of our chances to 
escape a visitation. 

“«* As has been said already, cholera is a disease that 
can be more effectually guarded against than many 
which do not cause as much alarm. If the quaran- 
tine regulations are honestly maintained, with skill 
and scientific knowledge, there need be no extension 
of the disease from our harbor. Perhaps it will not 
even be brought there. The effect upon the World’s 
Columbian Exposition by the appearance of the chol- 
era in New York would, in the nature of things, be 
extremely bad. Europeans, having read much of the 
scenes in our harbor last year, would be afraid of 
their repetition, even if they did not fear the disease 
itself. The precautions taken by the general gov- 
ernment are, however, so careful and faithful, in the 
placing of medical ofticers of our own at every port of 
departure, that it is hardly to be feared that any such 
numbers of infected ships can possibly arrive in New 
York as came from Hamburg last year. Public in- 
struction should be given by the government, at the 
beginning of an epidemic, or even in anticipation of 
an epidemic. This is being done already, to some ex: 
tent, in New York City, where lectures by physicians 
are being given to the poorer classes as to what to do 
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in order to avoid cholera. If they couid be supple- 
mented by practical instruction—object lessons as to 
the danger of neglected garbage, drains and traps; if 
the ordinary plumbers could also be taken in hand 
and proper police regulations enforced, in all these 
respects—even if the cholera did appear here, it 
would not acquire a firm or lasting hold.” 





THE SIGNIFICANCE OF MR. SATOLLI’S MISSION. 


Ser significance of the establishment at Wash- 

ington of a permanent vice-papal court is dis- 
cussed in the Forum by three well-known Americans 
—Bishop John H. Vincent, of the Methodist Episco- 
pal Church ; Mr. Leonard W. Bacon, author of ‘‘ The 
Vatican Council,” and Chancellor James F. Lough- 
lin, of the Archbishopric of Philadelphia. 


The Pope’s “ Alter Ego.” 


Bishop Vincent sees in the learned and distin- 
guished Italian, Francisco Satolli, more than a spir- 
itual leader and guide,—the alter ego of the Supreme 
Pontiff of Rome, with political as well as spiritual 
duties to perform. ‘‘ Mr. Satolli is not here to modify 
one feature of Rome. His presence accentuates all 
that the Pope and the Church hold. Mr. Satolli 
comes to America to direct a new experiment, by 
temporary concessions to the rights of the individual. 
especially in the matter of public education. He is 
the peace-maker between conflicting elements in the 
American Roman Church—but he represents a new 
and temporary policy, and not a new principle. Both 
parties in the Church seek the same end: Roman 
Catholic domination in the American state, and 
chiefly, as absolutely necessary to that end, the 
division of the public-school fund and the support by 
the state of parochial schools with Roman teachers, 
the Roman catechism and Romanized historical 
text-books. The policy of refusing the sacraments to 
parents who persist in sending their children to the 
public school is modified, but the increase and im- 
provement of the parochial schools are enjoined. It 
must be remembered that the Church is no more 
loyal to the public school under Mr. Satolli than be- 
fore ; and it fully expects, one of these days, by a 
sudden and masterly stroke, to secure the incorpora- 
tion of the parochial schools ifito the government 
system of ‘free schools.’ In many places in the 
United States to-day, to a larger extent than our 
citizens know, concessions have already been made 
by local authorities. Parochial school buildings have 
been rented by the public-school boards, ‘ sectarian ’ 
schools held in them, and sectarian teachers in gown 
and hood paid out of the public treasury. This is 
now being done in several States.” 

The Bishop holds that the Faribault, Stillwater 
and Poughkeepsie plans are practically a surrender of 
the United States to the Church. ‘‘ The Republic,” 
he declares, ‘‘must maintain the American School. 
It must be kept out of the hands of plotting politi- 
cians in Church and State. Its teachers must be 
American, whether born on this or on the other side of 
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the Atlantic ; and they should also be the products of 
the American public school. Parents. who are too 
proud or too churchly to intrust their children to the 
nation’s school must not expect the nation to intrust 
the school to the care of these children when they as- 
pire to be teachers. Nor must the Republic be dis- 
turbed by the cry of injustice in taxing Roman Cathol- 
ics for the support of the public schools, which their 
Church does not permit its youth to patronize. Sec- 
tarian discrimination in taxation would work untold 
damage. The public school is the hope and stability 
of the nation. The more numerous and efficient the 
parochial schools which inculcate the doctrine of 
Papal Supremacy over the individual and the State, 
the greater will be the demand for the public school 
to save the State. And why should not Roman 
Catholics help to save the State?” 


No Occasion for Uneasiness. 

Mr. Bacon, whois an orthodox Presbyterian, writes 
to allay the fears of those who are disposed to look 
upon the coming of the Apostolic delegate to the 
United States as another ‘‘Popish invasion.” He 
points out that the Roman Church has lost rather 
than gained ground in the last century and a half. 
One hundred and fifty years ago the continent of 
North America, except a narrow and interrupted 
strip on the Atlantic seaboard, was Roman Catholic. 
To-day the Roman Catholics have acquired control 
over two great cities, Boston and New York and 
have lost the continent except what dominion they 
retain in Mexico and Lower Canada. He adds that 
the Roman Catholic Church is, and will continue to 
be, one of our largest and most influential Christian 
sects, but that it will be anything more is as little 
likely as that the Methodist will or the Mormon. 

As to Mr. Satolli personally, Mr. Bacon says he 
seems to be a gentleman of the finest and most charm- 
ing qualities. ‘‘ Scholarship, eloquence, acuteness, 
diplomatic address, social amenity, unostentatious 
simplicity, all these are ascribed to him, and no doubt 
with justice. With these are combined an intelli- 
gent and sympathetic admiration for American in- 
stitutions and the American character, and an im- 
mense faculty of settling down to the dispatch of 
business. With all his courtly suavity of manner, 
he has shown not a particle of the spirit of mere 
complaisance or compromise. Within a few weeks 
of his arrival, he has tackled no less than three very 
grave subjects on which opinions were djvided in a 
somewhat irritated and acrimonious way, and has 
settled them with swift and slashing decisions from 
which there is no appeal, in such wise as apparently 
to make it impossible that they shall disturb the 
peace of the Church again. And to the astonishment 
of many, they have all been decided on the liberal 
side. These three subjects, under which particular 
questions have arisen, are: 1, the rights of tho inferior 
clergy as against the bishops ; 2, the school question ; 
3, the Americanization of the Roman Catholic Church 
in America.” 

Mr. Bacon has a word to say in explanation of this 
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infusion of liberalism into the Roman Catholic 
Church in America, by way of Rome: ‘ It does seem. 
strange to find, in that communion, Rome more lib- 
eral than America. But the idea is not novel. Those 
whose acquaintance in that clergy is at all extensive 
are familiar with the fact that priests educated at 
Rome are generally men of broader, more genuinely 
Catholic ideas than the graduates of Maynooth or of 
American seminaries. I have heard the complaint. 
very lately from one of my most esteemed friends in 
that priesthood, that there is less liberality among 
the Catholics of America than of any other country. 
The reason of it is not very occult. It is close akin 
to the reason why Scotch Presbyterians visiting 
America are astonished at the lack of largeness and 
progressiveness among American Presbyterians, or 
the reason why English ecclesiastics smile with won- 
der at the bumptiousness of their American Protest- 
ant Episcopal brethren.” 


Rome a True Ally of the Republic. 


Chancellor Loughlin looks upon Rome as a true 
ally of the Republic, and rejects as unworthy of 
serious consideration the charges frequently made 
against the Catholic Church that its tenets and policy 
are detrimental to the institutions of America. The- 
object of Mr. Satolli’s mission is, he states, to better 
hold together and to give more intelligent direction to- 
the Catholic Church in America: ‘‘The object is. 
identical with the object which, Catholics believe, 
Christ had in view, when He instituted in His Church 
a center of unity. It needed no fresh exemplification 
to convince us that a hundred bishops and eight or 
ten millions of people cannot be kept together ‘ amidst 
thesweetness of peace’ without a central authority to 
which all must bow. This authority could not be 
satisfactorily exercised at a distance of five thousand. 
miles and by officials imperfectly acquainted with our: 
language and customs. Since, then, the institution: 
of papal delegations is of venerable antiquity, we- 
ought rather to wonder that it was not introduced. 
amongst us long ago than that it has come now.” 

Regarding the school policy of the Roman Catholic: 
Church, Chancellor Loughlin says : 

“Tt is surely hardship enough that Catholics should 
be obliged to shoulder a double taxation in order to. 
secure for their children an education conformable to. 
their views ; yet this is a hardship which they are not 
clamoring about ; but it is most annoying when those 
whose burdens we have eased by our contributions. 
and for whose children we have secured elbow-room 
by sending our own to another school, take to vilify- 
ing us forit. Itisas if a lady to whom I have had 

he courtesy to surrender my seat in a crowded street: 
car should thank me by calling me all sorts of names. 

“Tfit be the badge of true Americanism to have 
the courage of one’s convictions and the pluck to dis- 
regard financial considerations when placed over: 
against principle ; to detest monopolies, whether in- 
tellectual or commercial ; to maintain intact paternal. 
rights and individual liberty : then I have no hesita- 
tion in affirming that the varochial school, established 
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freely by American citizens for the training of Amer- 
ican citizens, is the most genuinely American insti- 
tution in the United States. There is no denying the 
fact that if a religious denomination is worth the 
preserving, the denominational school is a necessary 
condition and corollary. With those who hold that 
the disappearance of separate denominations of 
Christians, and the merging of the entire population 
into a vague ‘ undogmatic Christianity,’ which neither 
I nor they can differentiate from Agnosticism, would 
be a blessing to the nation, I have no desire to argue. 
Let them simply formulate their view and submit it 
to the conscience of the American people. The viru- 
lent agitation against our Catholic schools, strange to 
say, emanates chiefly from those ministers of other 
creeds who see clearly enough that we have adopted 
the only safe method of rearing a generation of 
believing Christians and who would follow our course, 
if they, or their congregations, had our faith or 
courage. It needs not to be a Pope or a prophet to 
foretell the inevitable result. Fifty years from now, 
while Catholicity will be blooming and vigorous in 
these States, the peculiar tenets of the various non- 
Catholic denominations will be as extinct as the 
pterodactyl.” 


THE POPE AND THE BIBLE. 
Or, Rome and the Higher Criticism. 


acs anonymous Catholic who wrote ‘* The Policy 
of the Pope” in the October number of the 
Contemporary Review brought a hornet’s nest about 
his ears. He ventures strongly but respectfully to 
enter a remonstrance against the policy of the Vati- 
can which seemed to be sacrificing the spiritual in- 
terests. of the Church to the vain pursuit of the 
shadow of Temporal Authority. M. Brandi, of the 
Society of Jesus and editor of the Civilta Cattolica, 
has published a reply, the net effect of which is to 
confirm the writer of ‘‘ The Policy of the Pope” in 
his opinions. 
THE DOCTRINE OF THE TEACHING CHURCH. 


Father Brandi maintains that the teaching Church 
has decided that the Temporal Power is necessary for 
the benefit of the Church, and the creed of the faith- 
ful must bow before the decision. Against this doc- 
trine of the teaching Church, and its authority to 
compel the faithful to bow to its decisions, the writer 
protests strongly, and asks whether he has also to 
bow to the “teaching Church” which condemned 
the astronomy of Galileo as false and heretical. But 
he is not content to take up his stand on Galileo ; he 
challenges the Pope on the much more up-to-date 
question of the Higher Criticism. Does the teaching 
Church, or does it not, he asks, maintain the old 
traditional doctrine of the Church, or does it recog- 
nize the facts which have been brought to light by 
modern research ? 

WHAT MAY A CATHOLIC BELIEVE ABOUT THE BIBLE? 


In order to bring things to a head the writer says : 
“JT, and many loyal Catholics with me, hold the 
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following, and will continue to hold and _ profess 
them, until and unless they are condemned by an 
Ecumenical Council, or by our Holy Father the 
Pope, ex cathedré : 

‘1. That Moses did not write or dictate any of the 
books commonly ascribed to him by our theologians. 
That these records were originally composed, not as 
theologians teach, in the sixteenth or fifteenth century 
B. C., but about the time of the oldest prophets 
whose writings form part of our canon. 

**2,. That in the other historical books of the Bible 
(Judges, Samuel and Kings) we can clearly distin- 
guish sources which run parallel to the oldest sources 
of the Hexateuch and to Deuteronomy, whereas the 
portions which exhibit the characteristics of the 
Priests’ Code form the contents of a separate book 
known as Chronicles. 

‘*3. That the sections of ‘Isaiah’ which treat of 
Babylon and its destruction cannot have been com- 
posed by Isaiah, in whose time there was no Baby- 
lonian Empire, for that prophet, or rather those 
prophets, speak of the Jews not as destined at some 
future time to suffer exile, but as actually languish- 
ing in exile, from which they are shortly to be deliv- 
ered. 

‘‘4, That there can be no reasonable doubt in the 
mind of any unbiased thinker who has carefully sifted 
the evidence that the Book of Daniel could not have 
been written in the sixth century B. C., nor, indeed, 
earlier than 164 B. C. 

**5. That the Psalms, most of which we commonly 
ascribe to David, are compositions of a very late pe- 
riod, which gave elegiac utterance to the sorrows 
and hopes of the people of Israel, partly during the 
persecution inaugurated by Antiochus Epiphaxes. 

‘*6. The number and variety of the sources of the 
Biblical records render it & priori probable, and a 
comparison of the contents makes it absolutely cer- 
tain that the discrepancies between the different ac- 
counts of one and the same event oftentimes amount 
to utter incompatibility which no force of logic, no 
humaningenuity, nothing, in short, but Catholic ‘ Her- 
meneutics’ can possibly smooth away. 

“%, That Jonas, Esther, Judith, Tobias and Job are 
not historical writings, but religious works of fiction, 
while the narratives of some of the most ancient 
books are as mythical as the stories of the Eddas. 

‘**T adhere to these propositions in spite of the fact 
that they are incompatible with the doctrines of the 
‘teaching Church.’ ” 


THE MAN WITH THE MUCK RAKE, 


Having thus taken up his position, he concludes : 
‘“*Summing up the more striking anomalies of the 
position, we find that, while holding that our Church 
is built on an impregnable Rock, we are asked to de- 
fend it by means of wretched armor plates of iron 
and of brass ; that while proclaiming our religion to 
be the solid fabric of eternal truth, we are expected 
to prop it up with scaffolding of worm-eaten timber ; 
that while believing that the conquest of the whole 
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world is as dust in the balance compared with the 
loss of one human soul, we are to close our eyes upon 
the perdition of millions of Catholic souls, and open 
them with joy on the dusty records of doubtful diplo- 
matic triumphs.” 


FUTURE OF THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND. 


RCHDEACON FARRAR publishes in the Re- 

view of the Churches a very remarkable article 

on the subject of the future of the Church of Eng- 

land. For some time past Archdeacon Farrar has 

been the Anglican editor of the Review of the 

Churches, but he has now resigned that post and will 
be succeeded by the Archdeacon of London. 


THE DOMINANT MAJORITY. 

in his farewell he takes occasion to say frankly 
that he thinks the Church of England is in a bad way 
owing to the Romanizing tendency of the majority of 
his brother churchmen. Speaking of his successor, 
the Archdeacon of London, he says: ‘* He is one of 
the few churchmen who in these flaccid days have 
shown that they have the courage of their convictions, 
and are not going to swerve or bow before the tyranny, 
the sneers, the calumnies, the incessant and sys- 
tematic depreciation which they must expect to 
undergo at the hands of the dominant majority who 
dare to combat and to repudiate their baseless claim 
to infallibility, and their open hostility to the dis- 
tinctive doctrines of that ‘ bright and blissful Refor- 
mation’ which saved their Church and country from 
the dark tyranny and corrupting superstitions of the 
medieval Papacy.” 

‘*POPISH IN ALL BUT NAME.” 

This is the Archdeacon’s account of how things 
stand to-day : ‘‘ Now even the opinions of the greatest 
High Churchmen of yesterday are ignored, and the 
faithful presbyters of the Church of England who do 
the very things which the greatest leaders of the 
Church have openly recommended or approved, are 
treated as if they were almost too contemptible to be 
noticed as having any share in the great work of the 
Church. By a sort of vaunting convention which have 
already deceived the ignorant, no one is supposed to 
do any work but Ritualists. The work of others, 
though it may be ten times wider and sounder, is 
ignored, and every merit they possess is either derided 
or passed over in a conspiracy of silence. The whole 
cause of the Reformation is going by default ; and if 
the alienated laity, who have been driven into indif- 
ference by the Romish innovations and Romish doc- 
trines forced upon them without any voice of theirs 
in the matter, do not awake in time, and assert their 
rights as sharers in the common and sole priesthood 
of all Christians, they will awake too late, to find 
themselves nominal members of a church which has 
become widely Popish in all but name—a church in 
which catholicity is every day being made more and 
more synonymous with stark Romanism, and in 
which the once honored name of Protestant is over- 
whelmed with calumny and insult.” 





THE REVIEW OF REVIEWS. 


EX-SECRETARY TRACY’S PRESENTATION OF THE 
BEHRING SEA CASE. 


HE American side of the Behring Sea case is. 
presented with great force and clearness in the: 
North American Review by ex-Secretary Benjamin 
F. Tracy. Mr. Tracy stoutly contends that the seals 
inhabiting the Pribyloff Islands are the property of 
the United States, whether they are found upon the 
islands or in the waters leagues from their abode. 
This position is not based upon the claim advanced by 
many prominent Americans that the Behring Sea is 
a closed sea, but upon the principle that the owner of 
the soil is the owner of the seal. 


AN AMERICAN SEAL IN THE SEA AS WELL AS ON LAND. 


The Pribyloff Islands were transferred to the 
United States by Russia in 1867 as part of the Alaska. 
purchase. These two islands are the only places in- 
habited by the seal in the Alaskan territory. No 
other seal colony of any size exists in the North Pa- 
cific, except on the group known as the’Commander 
Islands, which belong to Russia and are seven hun- 
dred and fifty miles distant from the Pribyloff Isl- 
ands. The herds of these two widely separated 
groups of islands never mingle with each other. 
Each herd has always maintained its separate and 
distinct existence. Moreover, the American seal is 
readily distinguished from the Russian seal by its 
skin, which is of a much higher quality. Many of 
the Pribyloff seals often go one or two hundred miles 
from their abode, but, as it is shown by custom, 
they always return. When they leave the islands, 
then, it may be said that they go with the ‘‘inten- 
tion” of returning... Mr. Tracy’s contention, in a 
word, is that the Pribyloff seal in the Behring Sea or 
in the neutral waters of the Pacific is an American 
seal, by reason of the fact that it seeks no other 
abode than the Pribyloff Islands and is distinguished. 
as such by its skin. 

Mr. Tracy cites Blackstone to show that an animal 
Sere nature may leave the immediate keeping or pos- 
session of its owner and the land which is its permanent 
abiding place, and if it has the intention to return, as 
shown by its original custom, the owner’s claim to 
the animal remains intact. ‘‘ Just as with bees,” 
continues Mr. Tracy, ‘‘it is not necessary to owner- 
ship that one should restrain the freedom of the seals’ 
movement or pursue them in their daily excur- 
sions. The intention to return continues the posses- 
sion and preserves the title, and this title can be 
maintained whenever and wherever the property can 
be identified. 

‘* While on the Pribyloff Islands they are unques- 
tionably the property of the United States. These 
islands have been for ages their fixed place of abode, 
where generation after generation has been begotten, 
born and reared, where the greater part of each year 
has been spent, and to which all have returned season 
after season with unbroken uniformity. Upon these 
islands they are under the complete and effective con- 
trol and possession of their keepers, Their owner 
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does not confine them there, 2ny more than the owner 
of the bees, or the hawks, or the doves, because in 
the one case, as in the other, confinement is neither 
desirable nor necessary. It is not desirable because 
in all these cases the animal’s habits and mode of life 
require freedom of movement. It is unnecessary be- 
cause when the seals journey forth they are sure to 
come back. When they leave, they leave with the 
fixed intention of returning. Does anyone suppose 
that the mother which has gone out for food, that 
she may nurse her young, will forget her maternal 
instinct and wander off, leaving her little one to die 
of starvation? Is there any possibility that she will 
fail to return, unless, indeed, she falls a victim to the 
poachers who have formed a cordon about the islands 
that they may steal her skin? 

‘**Even in the annual migration, when all the seals 
depart and are absent for four or five months, they 
have the same intention of returning, of which the 
best evidence is their actual return year after year 
for more than a hundred years, when the proper 
season comes. And upon this migration it is not to 
another home that they resort. They land upon no 
foreign territory, even temporarily. Like the bees 
that fly into the highway their wanderings are in 
the open ocean—the highway of all naticns. Like the 
bees also they go with the intention of returning. 
Wherever the Alaskan seal may wander from his 
home the animus revertendi is always present with 
him. 

‘‘No brand is needed to identify the seal of the 
Pribyloff Islands, nor would any ‘collar or other 
mark’ fix more distinctly his membership in the 
American herd, or his home on the American islands, 
than these have been already fixed by his skin, and 
by the fact that his movements are confined during 
fixed times to fixed localities which no other animals 
of the same species frequent. No seal but the seal of 
the Pribyloff makes its way up through the Aleutian 
passes in the spring ; no other fills the waters in the 
hundred-mile zone about the islands during the sum- 
mer, and no other again passes down through the 
straits in the autumn.” 


AND ENFORCEMENT OF OUR PROPERTY 
RIGHTS. 


Having shown that the United States has a prop- 
erty in seals, not only on land, but in the sea, Mr. 
Tracy then considers the question : In what way and 
to what extent can this property right be protected 
and enforced? The right to protect the seal from the 
devastations of poachers, says Mr. Tracy, has nothing 
to do with maritime jurisprudence. ‘It depends 
upon a law of far greater force and higher origin 
than any doctrine of territorial jurisdiction—the law 
of self-preservation. The right of self-preservation is 
the highest right known to man. In an individual 
it is synonymous with the right of existence; in a 
nation it isa right to preserve and protect its property 
and the lives and property of its citizens wherever 
they may be.” 

Neither is it, he maintains, a question of closed 
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seas or open seas; of free navigation or obstructed 
navigation. ‘‘ The sea is no one’s property—the open 
highway of every nation, whose ships may freely 
navigate it for the purpose of lawful trade. The 
United States does not claim to obstruct such navi- 
gation, in waters either within or outside its terri- 
torial jurisdiction. It does not assert that Behring 
Sea or any other part of the ocean is a closed sea, 
for any lawful purpose, but it does assert that the 
privilege of free navigation, which, it admits, is the 
legal privilege of all, cannot be made to cover and 
shield a felonious attack upon its property, whether 
at sea or on land, or to prevent it from taking such 
measures as are necessary to see that this property 
shall be protected.” 

Mr. Tracy shows further that the right to take fish 
in neutral waters is very different from that of killing 
seals, ‘‘ Asa matter of fact, the seal is not a fish any 
more than aduck is a fish ; it has none of the charac- 
teristics of the fish except the power of swimming, 
which it possesses in common with many other laad 
animals, both wild and domestic, but which, owing 
to the fact that its food cannot be found on land, it 
uses in a greater degree. Asa matter of principle, 
the seal whose home is on the land and whose prop- 
erty relations are clearly ascertainable cannot be 
compared with the fish, which has no home; which 
is not connected with the territory of any State ; 
which, if it were so connected, could not be identified 
when once in the ocean ; and which wanders hither 
and thither unattached and unattachable until actu- 
ally captured by the hand of man. The seal of 
Alaska has, by its natural habits, reduced itself to 
possession. The fish, by its natural habits, preserves 
forever the quality of freedom that belongs to the 
element in which it makes its home.” 

The right of the United States to the freedom and 
enjoyment of the use of its seals derives an additional 
support in the fact that Russia, until the time we 
purchased the Pribyloff Islands from her, claimed the 
exclusive ownership of the fur seal in Alaskan waters. 


THE QUEEN OF THE SANDWICH ISLANDS. 


es UR DAY” prints the following passage from 

a forthcoming history of Hawaii by one of 
the most eminent citizens of the Sandwich Islands. 
The late king is said to have been as abominable as 
any tatooed chief of the days of Captain Cook. The 
three things upon which his heart was set were fish, 
gin and roast dog. As for the queen, she is declared 
to have been as bad as her predecessor, and a hypo- 
crite to boot : ‘‘ The Church has never gone to her in 
vain for pecuniary aid, yet she is known to have 
danced the hula herself and to have maintained the 
institution at Iolani Palace. It may be the fashion, 
here and there, to say that the queen has been badly 
treated, but the blunt truth about her is that she 
stood for indecency, paganism and commercial dis- 
tress, and that she deserved the fate that came to 
her.” 
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THE AMERICAN INDIAN’S ACTUAL PROGRESS. 


AJOR J. W. POWELL, Director of the United 
States Geological Survey, contributes to the 
Forum an article containing new and valuable infor- 
mation regarding the Indian, and suggestions which 
will help to solve the question of how better to Amer- 
canize this old American. 

The number of Indians living within the territory 
of the United States at the time of the landing of 
Columbus has often been estimated in the millions, 
even as high as 25,000,000. It has been found, says 
Major Powell, through investigations made by per- 
sons in the Bureau of Ethnology that the number was 
yauch less than a million, probably not over 500,000. 
The last census shows the number at present in the 
United States to be 250,000, and the reports of the 
office of Indian Affairs substantially agree with the 
census reports. According to these calculations there 
are, then, about half as many Indians in the country at 
the present time as there were when the good Queen 
sold her jewels. This diminution of one-half was 
brought about, according to Major Powell, through 
wars with the white man and wars among themselves 
and the presence of civilization, which of itself was 
a source of dissipation. 


A DIMINUTION OF ONE-HALF IN NUMBER. 


‘* Of the three factors codperating to reduce Indian 
population, the last mentioned,” says Major Powell, 
‘*has been far the most potent. 
other disaster so great as that which arises from the 
attempt suddenly to transform primeval savagery into 
modern civilization. The efforts to do this have been 
many, and they have all resulted in failure. In the 
establishment of the first settlements in this country 
the white men at once organized agencies for the in- 
struction of the Indians in civilization and in Chris- 
tianity. The amount of effort exerted in this direction 
has been very great. An army of missionaries and 
teachers has been at work on the problem from the 
early discoveries to the present time. Out of this, 
much has been accomplished, though often the fail- 
ures have been very discouraging. Generally the 
failure has seemed to be conspicuous because ever the 
good people have hoped for more than could be per- 
formed ; but in the grand aggregate the result has 
been good and the efforts have not been wasted. 
Another class of agencies has coéperated with those 
designed for this purpose: the example of civilization 
has been very efficient. So that the white man has 
taught the Indian partly by undesigned example and 
partly by the planned agencies of instruction. With 
these combined, great advances have been made.” 


THE INDIAN OF TO-DAY. 

Among the difficulties that had to be overcome in 
the task of attempting to civilize the Indians were 
that of their religion, their reluctance to engage in 
civilized arts, their tribal organization and the great 
number of languages spoken by them. 

The history of the Indian tribes, as every one 


There can be no- 
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knows, has been little better than disastrous, but 
‘¢ there are,” says Major Powell, ‘‘some gains to be 
placed against their losses, for they are no longer 
savages ; no real savages now live within the territory 
of the United States, if we exclude Alaska, and even 
there they have made some progress in culture. 
Under the training of an army of missionaries and 
teachers and by the example of an ever-permeating 
civilization, all the Iudians, of whatever grade, have 
learned something of Christianity ; all have aban- 
doned some degree of pristine superstition. But the 
various tribes have made unequal progress in this re- 
spect. More than one-half of all the remaining 
Indians may be said to have been transformed from 
pristine zoétheism to modern monotheism; more 
than half thus worship one God under the forms of 
modern Christianity ; the other half are in process of 
transformation, and by none of them is the Christian 
religion considered black art. 

If they have thus made advances in religion, they 
have made still greater in industrial arts. More than 
two-thirds of all the Indians now wrest from the soil 
and from industrial occupations the means of sub- 
sistence, without aid from the general government, 
having abandoned hunting, fishing and the gathering 
of native vegetables, except as a pastime and for 
occasional supplies. Two-thirds of them are actually 
engaged in civilized industries, and are fighting their 
industrial battles with success. One-third have not 
accomplished this much, and subsist in part on native 
products and in part on civilized industries and in 
part on the charity of the government. All have 
learned to work to some extent, and all have learned 
the utter hopelessness of contending against the forces 
of civilization, and have abandoned the expectation, 
and generally the desire, to return to their primeval 
condition. 

In forms of government the Indians have made less 
progress than in religion and the industrial arts; but 
intertribal wars have wholly disappeared, and it is 
not probable that the race will suffer any considerable 
loss from wars among themselves or with the whites, 
or from degradation. 


A MORE PERMANENT ADMINISTRATION NEEDED. 


What our Indian policy lacks, says Major Powell 
in conclusion, is ‘‘more permanent administration, 
less local vacillation by interruptions from without 
in the pressure for lands and from within by the 
pressure for office. The method of instruction devel- 
oped during the past twenty years has proved very 
efficient, chiefly because the Indians were. ready and 
willing to take advantage of the training.” 

‘There is one thing yet to be mentioned which the 
writer believes would be a boon to the tribes and ul- 
timately afford great relief to the dominant race. A 
system of complete registration by clans and by fami- 
lies as they are known to civilized men should be 
made, and record kept of births and deaths, and the 
line of civilized inheritance plainly marked out for 
the people, in which they should be carefully in- 
structed. This would prevent the lapsing of titles in 
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severalty and encourage the sentiment for enlightened 
property-holding. 

‘‘ Another suggestion may be made—namely, that 
we be not too impatient with results. Let us not 
vigorously crowd the Indians to abandon tribal or- 
ganization. If this is done before they are ready for 
it, they will surely lapse into degradation. Let them 
remain in compact bodies on reservations to help one 
another over the change, and do not compel them to 
commingle and compete with the white race in a 
struggle in which they must be hopelessly doomed. 
Slowly, by law and by instruction, teach them the 
value of our property laws. Do not force citizenship 
upon them, but let them sue for it. We should hold 
ourselves ever ready to grant it, but let them first dis- 
cover its benefits. If such a policy is maintained for 
two generations more, the problem will be solved ; 
the remnant of the Indians will be saved and absorbed 
in modern enlightenment.” 


A Native Arapahoe on the Americanization 
of the Indian. 


The Colorado Magazine for May, the second num- 
ber of this periodical, contains an article on ‘‘ The 
Indian of fo-day,” by Rev. Sherman Coolidge, D.D., 
a native Arapahoe, whose main point is that the 
quickest and best way in which a considerable num- 
ber of Indians can be brought under civilized influ- 
ence is to enlist them into army service. In answer 
to the question, ‘‘Can the wild camp savage be 
trained as an American soldier,” he says: ‘‘ There is 
not the shade of a shadow of doubt of it. But he 
wants a friendly, sympathetic, as well as an intelli- 
gent management. He wants a man of experience 
and judgment in charge of him. He wants a supe- 
rior officer whom he can trust and respect. The In- 
dian is a man and knows his rights. Unlike the 
dreamy Asiatic Indian, the American native, jealous 
of his freedom, would not surrender his sacred rights 
without a struggle ; hence the past Indian hostilities. 
High-spirited, independent and brave, he has fought 
with obstinate if undisciplined valor against the 
white people on the one hand and traditional enemies 
on the other. His occupation was war, and one of 
the cardinal virtues of his religion was bravery. To 
be a brave warrior was the height of his ambition. 

THE INDIAN AS A SOLDIER. 

‘“*The government has found it expedient to sum- 
mon Indians to its aid in times of emergency. The 
auxiliaries have come hastily ; and although poorly 
equipped they have been used successfully against 
their own tribes and species. While the Indian is 
independent and not servile, his nature is not incom- 
patible with discipline. During the civil war Indian 
soldiers were not wanting in the ranks of the United 
States service, and Indians there are who served 
meritoriously in that fierce conflict for the Union and 
against vegro slavery. A Seneca sachem wasan aide 
on the stai” of General Grant. Willingly they served 
the government: willingly would they give their 
lives on the altar of the constitution.” 


THE FATE OF OUR FORESTS. 


N the May Cosmopolitan an illustrated article on 
lumbering, by J. E. Jones, gives some pictur- 
esque figures relating to the always interesting sub- 
ject of our forest supply. He tellsus that the lumber 
cut in the three States of Wisconsin, Minnesota and 
Michigan amounts in each year to 10,000,000,000 feet, 
and that for the ten years ending January 1, 1890, the 
cut was 86,039,917 ,567 feet! ‘* Thelatter amount would 
be contained in a pile of logs 400 feet wide, 40 feet 
high and extending from New York to San Francisco.” 
Mr. Jones describes log jams on the Chippewa 
twenty-five miles in length and containing 150,000,- 
000 feet of lumber, and shows us a picture of a mon- 
ster sled load of sixty-three great logs weighing 114 
tons and containing 31,480 feet of lumber—the largest 
ioad ever hauled. 

‘“‘The woodlands of the United States,” says Mr. 
Jones, ‘‘ now cover 450,000,000 acres, or about twenty- 
six per cent. of the area. Of this, not less than 25,- 
000,000 acres are cut over annually. It was also 
stated that, while the wood growing annually in 
the United States amounted to 12,000,000,000 cubic 
feet, the amount cut annually is 24,000,000,000 
cubic feet, besides a vast amount destroyed by fire 
and not included in the estimate. The country’s sup- 
ply is being depleted, therefore, twice as fast as it is 
being reproduced, which clearly goes to show that a 
timber famine 1s approaching quite rapidly. It must 
be very serious when it comes, and cannot be relieved 
very easily or soon.” 


AMERICAN AND ENGLISH RAILWAYS. 


N the Engineering Magazine William M. Acworth 
institutes a ‘‘ contrast and a comparison” between 
American and English railways. In matters of con- 
struction he explains how the English method of re- 
forming and shifting trains, instead of running them 
‘* solid,’ makes the English coach to be built so much 
smaller than the American. The engine there, too, 
is subjected to a much more careful and considerate 
treatment ; it is made to do less work per day, and 
the same engineer has charge of it constantly, to the 
manifest advantage of its working and preservation. 
This is in consequence of the greater fixity and con- 
servatism of the English lines, which would not con- 
template easily wearing out a great engine in ten 
years by overwork, as is common in America. 

‘*Until may last, when the broad gauge was aban- 
doned, the Great Western had engines running 
which were designed in 1846—some of them, indeed, 
were constructed only a very few years later. The 
Northwestern still runs very fast expresses with en- 
gines of a pat’ern that came out in 1862. Why hurry 
an engine to the scrap-heap by overworking it, when 
it is likely, if fairly treated, to do good work for twenty 
years longer? That our engines can stand continu- 
ous hard work, if they are put to it,may be taken 
as proved by the performance of a Northwestern en- 
gine, the ‘Charles Dickens,’ which has beaten any 
record in the United States or elsewhere by run ning 
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more than 100,000 miles per annum for the last eleven 
years with nothing but the most ordinary shop re- 
pairs.” 

Mr. Acworth admits that we are far ahead of the 
English railway service in the matter of heating and 
lighting cars, which departments, he says, arein many 
instances despicable in the old country. 

The same conservatism which characterizes man- 
agement of rolling stock also shows naturally in the 
financial conduct of the great systems. What we call 
railroad ‘‘ enterprise ” is dead ; no new lines are con- 
structed, and money for improvements can be had 
galore at 3 per cent. 


RAILWAY RATES. 


R. JAMES L. COWLES has an article in the 
4 Arena in which he maintains that our freight 
and passenger railway rates are excessively high. 
First, he attempts to prove that under a fair manage- 
ment of our railroads, the lowest freight rate now 
charged between any two stations on any line of 
road in the country would be large enough, if 
adopted for the common rate regardless of distance, 
to previde an ample revenue to pay all the legitimate 
expenses connected with the freight business of our 
railway system. He says that if the 1,100,000 freight 
cars in our public railway service in 1890 had made 
one hundred hauls for the year instead of 73 hauls, 
at $7.00 per car, the earnings of the freight cars of the 
United States would have been $770,000,000, or over 
$60,000,000 more than we actually earned in 1890 
under our present ton mile rate system. The chief 
reason freight rates are at present so high is, he holds, 
because cars are sent backward and forward through 
the country half empty. Under his proposed system 
of freight charges he believes that the average train 
load would increase from 170 tons to five or six hun- 
dared tons. : 

He further holds that with anything like a reason- 
able use of railway equipment and with a reasonable 
classification of passenger rates, a five-cent fare per 
trip on way trains, irrespective of distance, would fur- 
nish an ample revenue for the proportion of expenses 
chargeable to way business. On express trains he would 
make the through fare the same as that between the 
two nearest stations at which the train stops. If the 
stops are one-fourth as frequent as on the way train, 
then he would make the fare on the ordinary car 
of the express four times that on the way train, 
or twenty cents instead of five cents, and would 
mmake the rate for those who use parlor cars four 
times that charged for ordinary passengers. For in- 
stance, he would make the fare on the express train 
running between Boston and New York, which makes 
four stops, $3.00, and on the ordinary express running 
between Boston and New York, fifty cents. One 
dollar, he declares, would be amply remunerative for 
the highest fare for the longest trip by ordinary car 
on the fastest express of the country. 

‘*No man in the United States who goes to the great 
exposition next summer on an ordinary passenger car 
ought to be comnelled to pay more than a dollar for his 
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railroad ticket. There would certainly be no occasion 
for a higher fare if only the railroads were combined 
under one management and run in the common inter- 
est under such a system of railway rates as I have 
advocated. Even under the present chaotic condition 
of our railroad system, a dollar fare to Chicago dur- 
ing the coming summer would, I believe, pay the 
railroads and pay them well,if only the different sys- 
tems would work in harmony. 

‘* What people are paying for,” says Mr. Cowles, in 
conclusion, ‘‘ is the hauling of freight cars and freight 
trains and passenger cars and passenger trains not 
half loaded and repairs to equipment not half the 
time in use.” 


HOW SCIENCE HELPS THE FARMER. 


HARLES 8. PLUMB writes in the Popular 
Science Monthly to explain what a present help 
to the farmer his scientific coadjutors are, and how 
well worth the while is the million of dollars ex- 
pended annually by the national government in the 
solution of agricultural problems. One of the most 
important departments in which the scientist aids the 
farmer to an intelligent understanding of his work 
is that of fertilizers, and the positive assistance of the 
chemists in this is even exceeded by their negative 
value in discountenancing and exposing the numerous 
frauds which appear among artificially prepared fer- 
tilizersi In 1872.Massachusetts appointed an in- 
spector of fertilizers, and now there is some such 
officer in every State of the Union. 

‘* Only a short time ago (the summer of 1890) two 
fertilizers were suddenly placed upon the Indiana 
market and sold for $27.50 and $22.50 per ton, respect- 
ively. These were analyzed by the State chemist, 
and the former was found to have a value of $5.76 
and the latter of $4.44 per ton. These were out-and- 
out swindles; yet, had it not been for a prompt pub- 
lication from the State Experiment Station at Purdue 
University as to their real character, many farmers of 
the State of Indiana would have been unmercifully 
swindled. In view of the fact that millons of dollars’ 
worth of fertilizers are sold yearly in the United 
States, one can readily understand how great is the 
sum of money that is being yearly saved to the 
farmers of the country through the interposition of 
the chemist.” 

The dairy farmers have been greatly aided by the 
legislation punishing the sale of adulterated milk, by 
the invention of the Babcock milk tester, and the cu- 
rious but effective machine called the milk separator, 
which astonishes our grandmothers by “rising” and 
removing the cream from milk warm from the cow. 
This is accomplished by centrifugal force, the fresh 
milk being introduced into a hollow steel drum about 
10 inches in diameter, ‘‘ which is made to revolve six 
thousand to seven thousand times per minute within 
a slightly larger metal chamber... The skim milk, be- 
ing heavier, is thrown to the outside and passes off 
through a tube which rises from a point in the skim 
milk, where the least amount of fat exists, to the up- 
per edge of the drum; while the lighter cream rises 
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near the center of the drum and passes off through 
another hole, coming out of the separator on the op- 
posite side from the skim milk. One or two thousand 
pounds of milk an hour may be creamed with this 
machine, when run by horse or steam power.” Not 
satisfied with this extraordinary process, the indefati- 
gable inventors have now added to it a butter maker, 
so that one can milk his cow into the feeder and take 
pretty pats of butter and ‘skim milk” from the 
other end. 

Mr. Plumb shows, too, the great war which science 
is making on the farmers’ enemies—the grape rot, 
smut in oats, and, especially, parasitic insects. 

‘*It requires no effort to emphatically show that 
already many, many millions of dollars have been 
gained to agriculture through the disinterested efforts 
of scientists. Scientific investigation will continue in 
the future as it has in the past, and it is fair to as- 
sume that each year will see much good work done. 
Certainly no other class of labor is receiving greater 
benefits from science than is agriculture at the pres- 
ent day.” 


WOMEN FARMERS OF FRUITS AND FLOWERS. 


N the May number of the Californian Illustrated 
Maggie D. Brainard has some remarkable cases 
to tell about of the success which women have 
achieved in commercial horticulture. Most of these 
enterprising farmers have been Southern women 
suddenly thrown on their own resources. They have 
succeeded by taking care to be first in the market ; by 
studying the problem of neat and secure packing, 
and the still greater problem of finding hardy trees 
and flowers and choosing those that can best stand 
the invasion of moth and disease. 

One Mississippi lady has invented a method by 
which rosebuds are transported in water as far north 
as Peoria, Ill. She gets the fanciest prices for this 
product. By carefully attending the horticulture 
conventions and keeping her eye open in all direc- 
tions, she never brings her wares on an overstocked 
market. ‘‘She found that early tomatoes generally 
brought from four to six dollars per bushel ; beans 


two and one-half to four and one-half dollars per 


bushel ; peas about the same price ; cucumbers from 
ten to twenty-four dollars per barrel ; that early rad- 
ishes brought what might seem exorbitant prices; 
peaches four and one-half dollars per bushel, and 
strawberries twenty-five cents per quart. She raised 
one crop of radishes on a little plot of land thirty by 
sixty feet and sold it for over forty dollars.” 

A California woman bought thirty-eight acres of 
raw wheatfield at $125 per acre, and, after having 
suffered heavily by her experience in choosing the 
right varieties, obtained these results: ‘“‘Of the 
original number of acres she has sold five, and has 
given her oldest son a ten-acre orchard in full bear- 
ing. Her home place now contains twenty-three 
acres, on which there are planted 1,500 prune trees, 
100 Blenheim apricots, 150 Tartarian cherries, 200 
Napoleon bigarrean cherries and 406 Muir peaches— 
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making 2,350 trees in all. Of these, 1,100 prune 
trees in bearing last season netted her $2,700, and 
her cherries and apricots between $300 and $400 more. 
In addition to this, 300 young prune trees will come 
into bearing this year, and the cherries and apricots, 
which bore lightly last year, are promising a heavy 
crop.” 

Mrs. Henry Barroillhet, the widow of a San Fran- 
cisco banker, who gave up his great fortune on the 
failure of his bank, went resolutely to work to sup- 
ply the San Francisco market with flowers. ‘She 
now owns one hundred and forty acres of fine 
land, all in cultivation. Seven acres are in orchard. 
Five acres are in violets, with an increase of fifteen 
more this fall. Seven acres are in chrysanthemums, 
while roses, lilies and other flowers come in for a 
big share of the acreage. Two thousand eucalyptus 
trees, three thousand pines and sequoias and other 
trees are very profitable, the leaves and branches 
being used as evergreens in decoration. The best 
testimonial to the beauty of her flowers and the 
favor with which they are regarded by San Fran- 
ciszo is the fact that about 8,000 chrysanthemums, 
2,000 bunches of violets, 800 to 1,000 Duchesse de 
Brabant roses, to say nothing of other varieties, are 
daily shipped during their seasons. Her specialty, 
however, is in violets, for which she receives $2.50 
per dozen bunches. Chrysanthemums bring from 
one to five cents apiece, governed by size rather than 
color or beauty. This season there were 18,000 
chrysanthemum plants in bloom, including 275 of 
the finest Japantse varieties, beautiful beyond de- 
scription.” 

This flower plantation is described as a perfect 
Eden and the proprietress personally attends to every 
detail of irrigation, cultivation, gathering, packing 
and shipping. 

Still another brave little woman invaded a gopher 
and rabbit ridden tract of land near Pasadena, 
planted citrus, walnut and pomegranate trees and 
vines, built a comfortable house for herself and her 
invalid husband, and now has one of the finest places 
in California. To be sure, she was helped by the rise 
in value of land owing to the growing up of Pasa- 
dena, but we will all probably agree that there is for 
once some poetic justice in the unearned increment 
which has made her land worth $2,000 per acre in- 
stead of $75. The writer says: ‘‘ Drives are shaded 
by vines, mulberries, maples, hawthorns, acacias, 
palms, yews, cedars and cypresses. Hedges are made 
of cypress, limes, pomegranates and roses. And then 
her vineyards! Forty-three kinds of imported varie- 
ties as well as the principal American ones, number- 
ing in all 13,000. Besides the citrus fruits her orchard 
contains apples, thirty varieties; plums, twenty-five 
varieties; persimmons, twelve ; mulberries, ten, and 
these in addition to apricot, cherry, fig, guava, jujube, 
loquat, prunes, pears and peaches. Of small fruits 
she has ten varieties—strawberry, raspberry and black- 
berry. Of nut trees there are English walnut, al- 
mond, butternut, beechnut, chestnut, hickory, pecan 
and filbert.” 
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LAND MAKING IN SOUTH AMERICA. 


IMEHRI, the British Guiana Quarterly, publishes 
an interesting paper by James Rodway, entitled 
“‘ The Struggle for Life in the Swamps,” which gives 
a wonderful account of the way in which plants stifle 
each other in the swamps. The giant razor grass and 
the floating island grass seem to be monarchs of all 
that they survey. On the sea coasts, however, the 
mangroves and the courida tree are Nature’s engi- 
neers, creating breakwaters and building up new 
land. The courida tree feeds itself by a dense mat of 
roots something like a double harrow in appearance. 
Sv energetic are these trees that in thirty years the; 
have created an island two miles long by one broad— 
created by a little elevation raised on a sandbank by 
the wreck of a schooner named the Dauntless. Some 
couiida seeds were in the wreck of the schooner in 
1862, and to-day Dauntless Island stretches two miles 
in length, and is growing every year. At Coura- 
banna Point an area of a dozen square miles has been 
recovered from the sea by the action of the courida 
tree. 


NEW AUSTRALIA IN PARAGUAY. 
The Latest Socialist Scheme. 


R. L. H. BERENS, in Greater Britain of April 

15, describes the movement that has been set 

on foot in Australia to establish a Socialist colony in 

Paraguay. Australia, sofar from being a working- 

man’s paradise, is scouted as no longer affording an 

opening for the creation of Social Utopia. Hence the 
proposal to establish a New Australia. 

‘‘ Under the title ‘New Australia,’ a co-operative 
settlement is now in course of formation—a settle- 
ment where the community as a whole will own, 
control, and direct all means of production and ex- 
change for the common benefit of all. Not having 
been able to obtain the use of suitable land in any 
part of Australia, the association has secured about 
230,000 acres in Paraguay ; and very shortly the first 
batch of pioneers, including some well-known and 
respected citizens, their wives and children, will sail 
for New Australia. 

‘*The greater number of this new community will 
be ‘ bushmen born and bred ’—that is, men used to 
an active, independent life, who can turn their hand 
to almost anything, and who are well accustomed to all 
the different industries than can alone be attempted 
in anew and sparsely populated country; while the 
active ieaders of the movement comprise journalists, 
schoolmasters, and others of good education and a 
high degree of culture. 

‘*Under the’ heading, ‘Why I have Joined New 
Australia,’ a well-known editor, proprietor, and pub- 
lisher of a Queensland provincial paper writes as fol- 
lows : 

***¢T am leaving Old Australia— 

“«*« Because, economically and industrially, we have 
been on the wrong track from the first. 

** « Because it has already become the happy hunting 
ground of the monopolist and the millionaire. 
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‘** Because in a few decades at most the workers 
here will, as things are going, be reduced to the 
European level of poverty and degradation. 

***T am going to New Australia— 

‘¢* Because we shall reverse the engine there and 
proceed on new lines.’ ” 


THE NATIONAL PARK OF THE UNITED STATES. 


NE of the best articles in the Revue des Deux 
Mondes is that in which M. Leo Claretie de- 
scribes what he styles ‘‘ The National Park of the 
United States.” This park is as large asa third of 
Belgium, and is situated in the heart of the Rocky 
Mountains, shut in on all sides by a rampart of peaks 
and glaciers, and until the year 1870 nobody seems 

to have known anything about it. 

HOW THE PARK WAS DISCOVERED. 

On the 19th of September, the very day, the writer 
points out, when the Prussian army was marching 
round Paris, a small company, under the guidance 
of General Washburn, came to a standstill on the 
borders of the great geysers now known as the Fire 
Hole. They were seeking for a lost companion, a 
certain Mr. Everts, who had wandered away and lost 
himself, For twenty long days the others called his 
name aloud to the echoes of the Rocky Mountains ; 
they fired shots, and set fire to great tracts of forests, 
and sent out horsemen in every direction; but when 
at last they found him he was utterly exhausted and 
half distraught, having gone through terrible advent- 
ures, being without ammunition, without food or 
covering, sleeping near the springs of hot water dur- 
ing the chill nights, and boiling the roots of thistles 
for his food, while seeing whole flocks of game cross 
his path, but being without means to capture them. 
During the whole of one day he was watched by a 
Californian lion, having nothing upon his person but 
an eyeglass, with which he lit dry wood by the rays 
of the sun. But Mr. Everts’ adventures were destined 
to lead to a great discovery, for while seeking for him 
General Washburn and his escort came upon what 
was to them a strange land in their own country. 
During the nights they were obliged to light great 
fires, and to keep two sentinels watching lest they 
should be attacked by lions or Sioux Indians, so wild 
and lonely was the region of which twenty-two years 
ago the world knew nothing. Even in 1877 a band 
of Blackfeet, commanded by the chiefs Looking-glass 
and Whitebird, massacred eight tourists encamped 
upon the borders of the Fire Hole. 

To-day this tract of country is furrowed by roads 
which are traversed by more that 15,000 tourists 
every summer. They there find comfortable hotels 
lighted with electric light, horses in relays, service at 
certain points as good as that in Switzerland, the 
post, the telegraph and well-made roads. ‘Travelers 
come from every quarter of the globe, and the ladies 
change their toilets three times a day. 

It had been known, by the stories of hunters who 
had escaped from Indian arrows, that all sorts of 
phenomena took place in the interior of an immense 
circle of mountains in the Far West ; the cowboys, : 
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seated by bivouac fires, told of frozen rivers which 
suddenly began to boil, and of glass mountains con- 
taining petrified forests, where were to be seen mag- 
nificent palaces, temples with festoons of pearls, 
battlemented towers, smoking furnaces, hissing caul- 
drons, walls of gold, terraces of marble and of onyx. 
Yet all these wonders were hardly more astonishing 
than the truth. 
THE GEYSERS. 


In the National Park of America the mineral world 
has it all its own way. Some geysers throw up sul- 
phur, so that silver dollars immersed for a few min- 
utes turn up with a yellow coating, while the petri- 
factions caused by others are white and pink. One 
old geyser is covered by a solid cap of stone; it has 
created its own tomb. In another part of the park 
the noise and the steam are as if the traveler were 
approaching a great manufacturing district; but 
there are no mills, foundries, or factories. The In- 
dian tribes were convinced that the interior of the 
ground was hell, and that the steam of the geysers 
was the breath of the devil. One spot rejoices in the 
name of ‘‘ Hell’s Half Acre,” for the soil is red, and 
woe to any one who tumbles into a hole, for there 
have been“some sad accidents. One great smoking 
hill is called the ‘‘Tea Kettle,” while another re- 
joices in the name of ‘‘ Old Faithful,” from the regu- 
larity of its outbursts. This crater is on the top of 
a great mound of chalk. The colors of the ground 
and of the waters are extraordinarily diverse—yellow, 
red and green. A large lake, the highest in the 
world, is really like an immense inland sea, and not 
far from its shores can be seen the astounding image 
of the ‘‘ Sleeping Indian,” a huge figure lying upon 
the mountain side, its profile resembling that of the 
first Napoleon. This colossal creature must have 
been an awful vision to the Indian tribes. 

It was on March 1, 1872, that a vote of Congress 
declared that this wonderful tract of country should 
be national property forever. No one can squat upon 
it, nor purchase land, nor hunt over it; if a tree falls 
across the road which hinders traffic, it is removed, 
but no one may touch a branch without permission. 


FORTY-EIGHT HOURS FROM CHICAGO, 


‘*‘ From Chicago the place is reached in forty-eight 
hours, in trains which are luxurious and comfortable, 
though there is no important tour upon the line except 
Saint Paul, Minneapolis, etc., etc. On the second 
morning the engine stops at a point of junction named 
Livingstone, a little settlement where the trains for 
the Atlantic and the Pacific meet and cross. A golden 
rivet is let into the rail at the point where the work- 
men soldered up the two halves of the mighty line 
which unite two oceans and two hemispheres. Trav- 
elers bound for the park descend here and branch off 
on a little local line which links Livingstone to Cin- 
nabar, the terminus of the iron road. In the park 
there is no railway to desecrate the tract of primitive 
land.” 

From Cinnabar the tourists take three mail coaches 
with eight horses apiece, and enjoy a wild and de- 
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lightful drive, till‘tthey are received at the Mammoth 
Hotel, now one of the sights of the park, and are 
taken round, forty at atime, the trip taking seven 
days. 


COLORADO AND ITS CAPITAL. 


NE of the best of Mr. Julian Ralph’s articles on 

the distinctive sections of our country ap- 

pears this month in Harper’s — ‘‘ Colorado and Its 

Capital.” He shows a thorough appreciation of the 

great things these Western folk, untrammeled by 

tradition, have accomplished in the last decade, to- 

gether with rare tact in discussing the small mis- 
takes of the newer civilization. 


DENVER—A NEW “‘ GREAT CITY.” 


“This city of 135,000 souls stands all alone, without 
a real rival, in a vast, rich region. Itis just 1,000 
miles from Chicago, 400 from Salt Lake City, 600 from 
Kansas City and the same distance from the Missouri 
River. If you drew acircle of 1,000 miles diameter 
with Denver in its center, you would discover no real 
competitor ; but the people have adopted what they 
call their ‘thousand-mile theory,’ which is that Chi- 
cagois 1,000 miles from New York, and Denver is 1,000 
miles from Chicago, and San Francisco is 1,000 miles 
from Denver, so that, as any one can see, if great 
cities are put at that distance apart, as it seems, then 
these are to be the four great ones of America. 

‘Denver is a beautiful city—a parlor city with 
cabinet finish—and is so new that it looks as if it had 
been made to order, and was just ready for delivery, 
How the people lived five years ago, or what they 
have done with the houses of that period, does not ap- 
pear, but at present everything—business blocks, 
churches, clubs, dwellings, street cars, the park—all 
look brand new, like the young trees. The first 
citizen you talk to says: ‘You notice there are no 
old people on the streets here. There aren’t any in 
the city. We have no use for old folks here.’ So, 
then, the people also are new. It is very wonder- 
ful and peculiar. Only a year ago Mr. Richard 
Harding Davis was there, and commented on the 
lack of pavements in the streets, and I hear that at 
that time pedestrians wore rubber beots, and the 
mud was frightful. But now every street in the thick 
of town is paved with concrete or Belgian blocks as 
well as if it were New York or Paris. The first things 
that impress you in the city are the neatness and 
width of the streets, and the number of young trees 
that ornament them most invitingly. The next thing 
is the remarkable character of the big business build- 
ings.” 

Many people in the East who are just recovering 
from the recognition of Chicago’s greatness will be 
surprised again over the news of Denver’s magnificent 
hotels, her theatres, ‘‘ that are absolutely gorgeous,” 
her churches, costing hundreds of thousands, and, 
especially, over the ‘‘extraordinary good taste” 
which, Mr. Ralph finds, has governed the lavish ex- 
penditure. ‘‘‘There isin Denver,’ says a man who 
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meets me in the Hétel Métropole.* what is shockingly 
called ‘‘ the one-lunged army.” I ama member of it, 
and may repeat the nickname without shame, for we 
are proud of ourselves. This army comprises 30,000 
invalids, or more than one-fifth of the population of 
Denver. Not by any means is this a host of persons 
with pulmonary ailments, but of men in physical 
straits of many sorts, who find the rare air of a place 
a mile on the road to heaven better than medicine. 
These are men of wealth, as a rule, and of cultivation 
and of taste.’” , 


IRRIGATION THE KEY TO COLORADO, 


Mr. Ralph says he traveled more than 2,000 miles in 
Colorado without seeing half of it, ‘‘ for it is as large 
as New England and New York,” but he found so 
many things of interest that we cannot begin to hint 
at them. The most important consideration in the 
material future of the State is doubtless the question 
of irrigation, for although her receipts from the min- 
ing of silver, lead, copper and gold were 3314 mill- 
ions in ’91, her income from agriculture, exclusive of 
live stock valued at 15 millions, was already 40 mill- 
ions. And this was obtained from a cultivated area 
of but 2,000,000 acres, less than one thirty-third of 
her total acreage. The destruction of the forests 
have rendered the storing of the water—always scant 
—in reservoirs more than ever necessary. 

‘*But, alas! practically the whole water treasure 
and irrigation work are in the hands of speculative 
corporations. All the newer schemes are of that 
sort. Inthe San Lois Valley, the Arkansas Valley 
and along the Platte River corporations have built 
the ditches, appropriated and diverted the water, and 
are selling the liquid to farmers with a superimposed 
annual tax for repairs—a tax of such proportions 
that the plan may be justly described as making the 
farmers pay down at the outset for the privilege of 
having water afterward by paying for it over again 
every year. Like cows who come home to be milked 
at nightfall, the settlers of Colorado must ‘give 
down’ each year or go dry. The first payments vary 
between five, eight and ten dollars an acre for the 
land—usually eight to ten dollars—and the annual 
dues (for ‘maintenance,’ as this Colorado method of 
producing water-barons is called) are from a dollar 
to two dollars and a half an acre.” 

Those of the natives who are intelligent’ and disin- 
terested look to the State control of the irrigation 
work as the only remedy for the impending evil. 





MaJoR BENJAMIN S. HENNING has an article in the 
Engineering Magazine in which he recommends en- 
thusiastically, as a panacea for rapid transit troubles, 
the gravity system, which he would apply in a deep 
tunnel. He would have a descent of about 4 per cent. 
to the middle point between each station, and asserts 
that the cost of such a system from the Battery to 
Harlem would be ‘‘ simply insignificant” when com- 
pared with the ninety million dollars’ programme of 
the Rapid Transit Commissioners, 
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A NEW MARVEL IN ELECTRICAL INVENTION. 
Professor Elisha Gray’s Telautograph. 


ROFESSOR ELISHA GRAY tells in the May 
Cosmopolitan about his marvelous new inven- 
tion, which many people believe will bring a revolu- 
tion in the means of communication, its most enthu- 
siastic patrons going so far as to say that the telauto- 
graph will supersede largely both the telephone and 
telegraph. This instrument is, briefly, an electrical 
contrivance by which writing or drawing is repro- 
duced simultaneously with the act at distant stations. 
‘*A common lead pencil is used to write the message ; 
near its point are fastened at right angles to each 
other, two silk cords, which, connecting with the in- 
strument, follow the motion of the pencil and control 
the receiving pencil at the other end. 

“The paper is on a roll attached to the machine, 
and is of ordinary make, about five inches wide. 
When it is to be moved forward, one presses a lever 
at the left, which also electrically shifts the receiving 
paper. 

‘““At the receiving station two aluminum arms 
hold the capillary glass tube which serves as a pen. 
It is fed with a constant supply of ink flowing from 
a reservoir through a rubber tube. This pen is guided 
by the electrical impulse from the sender and moves 
simultaneously and in like direction and extent with 
every motion of the distant pencil, so that the ink- 
tracing which results must be a fac-simile of what- 
ever the sender writes or draws. One could not tell 
the difference were it not that the message was sent 
in pencil and received in ink. Sketches, shorthand 
notes and other hieroglyphics can be transmitted as 
easily, except that the shading of lines is not shown.” 

Professor Gray suggests some of the especial uses 
to which this curious machine can be put. All busi- 
ness transactions that are done in writing and through 
the mail, may be done by wire. The merchants or 
business men of a city or town having a telauto- 
graph exchange may do with it all business with each 
other that is now done by mail. 

“A telautogram ordering a purchase or sale will 
not have to be confirmed by mail as a telegram does, 
for it identifies itself as perfectly as a letter could. 
Checks may be signed; drafts may be accepted ; 
stocks, bonds and other securities may be sold and 
delivered, or money paid, on a telautograph order. 
Contracts may be made and executed. When all 
cities are equipped with exchanges, and all exchanges 
are connected by trunk lines, a man may write a let- 
ter on his own desk, and, when he has finished, it will 
be on the desk of his correspondent in another city. 
His correspondent, if in his office, can answer imme- 
diately, without the delay incident to the present tele- 
graphic system, or, if not, will find it on his return. 

‘* A newspaper will be able to authenticate an item 
of news, by having the autograph of the person that 
sent it; and not only can the written description of a 
railroad wreck be sent, but also a ‘picture of the 
wreck itself, at the same time. It may be used as a 
part of a detective system, for a fair outlined likeness 
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can be sent over the wire. All kind of codes, maps, 
diagrams, trade-marks, shorthand, hieroglyphs and 
whole columns of figures, may be transmitted.” And 
it is not hard to see the further value for train 
dispatching and for private communication in great 
establishments, to which Professor Gray calls atten- 
tion. It will be seen at once, too, that the necessity 
of-skilled operators is done away with—an advantage 
over the telegraph. 

The Cosmopolitan says editorially of the telauto- 
graph : 

‘‘ Possibly its most far-reaching effect will be the 
demand which its operation will make for government 
control of electrical communication. So large a part 
of public and private correspondence must pass over 
wires which are capable of transmitting the hand- 
writing of the sender that the public will no longer 
be satisfied to have the control of such interests re- 
main in the hands of private corporations. And it 
would seem to be a pity if at this time, when owner- 
ship could be so easily acquired, and before extensive 
plants or watered stocks have placed the property 
beyond easy reach, the government should not 
acquire the ownership of the telautograph.” 


Earlier Attempts to Perfect a “‘ Writing 
Telegraph.”’ 


In the Engineering Magazine for May there is an- 
other careful and valuable paper by William Maver, 
Jr., on Professor Gray’s invention, and a review of 
the more important previous attempts to achieve the 
same results. We find that fifty years ago Alexander 
Bain, of Edinburgh, devised a ‘‘ writing telegraph” 
which gave a peculiar broken appearance in the 
strokes of the message received, and in 1856 the Abbé 
Caselli, of Florence, invented a machine ona very dif- 
ferent plan, which was actually put into operation 
between Paris and Marseilles, a distance of 560 miles. 

Twenty years ago the Cowper writing telegraph 
was invented with distinctive improvements over its 
predecessors, but Professor Gray’s telautograph is 
head and shoulders above these and all the numerous 
adaptations of them, in practicability. Its promoters 
expect to establish telautograph exchanges in the 
cities, and promise that the charges outside city limits 
will be something under current telephone rates. Mr. 
Maver points out one of the notable features of the 
new invention to be its use in sending messages in the 
Chinese language, which can only be done with the 
present telegraph system by an elaborate arrange- 
ment of codes not at all conducive to accuracy. 





THE device by means of which Mr. Cleveland set 
the machinery at the World’s Fair in motion is de- 
scribed by a writer in the Electrical Engineering as 
consisting of ‘‘a telegraph key of usual size, but 
made of gold and of ivory, mounted on a pyramidal 
base twelve inches high and formed of three steps 
covered with blue and with orange plush, the latter 
the national color of Spain, the blue the American’s 
favorite, while on the lower step were the golden 
figures, ' 1492-1898,’ ” 
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THE MODERN STEAMSHIP. 


N the Leisure Hour Mr. W. J. Gordon has a 
paper full of facts and figures, in which is set 
forth some of the many wonders which are to be 
found on board a modern liner. He says: ‘‘ Speed 
is nerely a matter of coals. Your Clyde men will 
build you a ship to run forty knots an hour; but 
then she will have to be 160,000 horses, and burn 
2,000 tons of coal a day.” 


A TON A MiLE PER HALF OUNCE FUEL. 


Mr. Gordon is, however, a little premature in say- 
ing that they could build a ship to run forty knots. 
The consumption of coal would probably be too great. 
Much more must be done in the way of utilizing the 
heat that is at present wasted before any such speeds 
can be attempted. All the work of a steam engine is 
done by 15 per cent. of the heat liberated, yet still, 
under these conditions, very astonishing results are 
obtained: ‘‘The Tekoa, one of the New Zealand 
meat boats, once ran from Teneriffe to Auckland, 
12,059 knots, without a stop or a slackening of speed ; 
and over the whole journey from London to Auck- 
land she carried her 6,250 tons of cargo at a speed of 
ten knots on an expenditure of 1,237 tons of coal.” 
Or, in other words, she needed only one-half ounce of 
coal to carry a ton of goods for a mile. 


WORK DONE BY THE BOILERS. 


‘* But to think of the work that has been done! To 
begin with, 120 tons of steam must be raised every 
hour. Every day the Majestic evaporates 650,000 gal- 
lons of water ; in other words, two hundred and fifty 
Majestics would require, for steaming purposes, just 
the same amount of water as is supplied to the whole 
population of the county of London. To raise this 
water tothe needful pressure of 180 pounds or more per 
square inch, the boiler furnaces have to be fed with 
over: three hundred tons of coal a day, so that, for her 
trip out and home, the ship has to consume the con- 
tents of half-a-dozen railway trains, mustering some 
two hundred wagons amongst them. This is to get the 
water into steam ; but after that the steam has to be 
condensed again into water, and to do this quite an 
ocean has to be pumped through twenty miles of con- 
denser tubes, which it has to traverse three times be- 
fore it has done its duty ; and during the six days she 
is crossing the Atlantic, half a million tons of this 
water passes through the ship for condensing pur- 
poses alone ! 


THE CREW AND THE SCREW. 


‘* A first-class express ocean liner, like the Majestic, 
which has fifty-four engines on board, in addition to the 
main ones to which we have confined our attention, 
requires from 160 to 170 men to work the three 
watches now customary in the service. Of this num- 
ber, about twenty are engineers and thirty greasers ; 
the rest of the hands being in the stokehold, either as 
firemen or coal trimmers. Each watch lasts four 
hours. 

‘The Umbria has the largest propeller of all the 
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Atlantic liners. It is 244g feet in diameter and has 
four blades, each of which weighs seven tons, and the 
complete screw weighs thirty-nine tons. The boss 
cost $5,000; the blades of manganese bronze cost 
$600 a ton, or over $16,500 for the four; so that when 
the sundries are added, we get close on to the round 
figures. In one of the P. & O. boats, the substitution 
of bronze for steel gave inereased speed, required less 
engine-power and saved as much as seven hundred 
tons of coal on one trip out and home. 

‘“‘The Majestic has a shaft which, if stood on end, 
would overtop the Monument on Fish Street Hill, 
and the sister shaft is only six feet shorter, and, like 
it, weighs over seventy tons. 

‘* But what a distance the smoke has to travel be- 
fore it reaches the outer air! Though in all ships it 
has not to go so far as it does in the Scot, whose fun- 
nels measure a hundred and twenty feet from rim to 
grate-bar.” 


“ FIREBRAND”’ BALFOUR AND THE ORANGEMEN. 


the Catholic World the editor takes a fling at 

the English Tories, whom he accuses of working 
upon the feelings of the too excitable Orangemen 
whenever their political support is especially needed. 
He says: ‘‘ It would not be any great matter for as- 
tonishment if the ensuing July were to be signalized 
in Ireland by an Orange outbreak. Under normal 
conditions the cream of the Irish population, as the 
Northern malcontents are usually represented to the 
world, get mad in the dog-days; when they are 
egged on to mischief they show that when they get 
mad they mean it. As they hate the papists for the 
love of God, so out of pure loyalty and a love of 
peace they get up riots and commit murder on a 
scale circumscribed only by their opportunities. En- 
glish Tory politicians know their amiable weakness in 
this respect, and whenever they are out of office and 
there is a chance for the Irish majority to get some 
installment of justice, they go to Ulster and play 
‘Croppies lie down.’ This has the desired effect ; 
the Orangemen come out into the streets and put the 
glorious motto into practice, 

‘* Several times during the present generation this 
formula has been tried and it was never known to 
fail. Rioting on a magnificent scale followed the 
visit of the late Lord Iddesleigh to Belfast a few 
years ago, but the Orangemen were dosed with their 
own pills so copiously by ‘ Morley’s murderers’ that 
when Lord Randolph Churchill repeated the experi- 
ment a short while afterwards there was but a very 
feeble response to his noble war cry : 

‘Wave, Ulster, all thy banners wave, 
And charge with all thy chivalry.’ 


The chivalry was not in good fighting condition, and 
only a few broken heads testified its existence. How- 
ever, it has had time to pull itself together since then, 
and Mr. Balfour thinks he can galvanizeit. He went 
to Belfast after the Apmil-day fooling was over and 
harangued the Orangemen in a ‘ don’t-nail-his-ear-to- 
the-pump’ kind of speech—in fact, an appeal to the 
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worst prejudices and most ferocious instincts of the. 
Orange rabble; and the thin disguise of hypocrisy 
with which it was sought to be veiled seems only a 
contemptible device to shield the speaker from a 
prosecution for sedition or treason while his dupes 
were getting themselves shot down, as they certainly 
will be if they attempt to translate the sentiment of 
blind bigotry by the dictionary of bullet-molds. It 
is a curious piece of cynicism that men with minds of 
Mr. Balfour’s order should be elevated to the rank of 
statesmen ; in really civilized countries they would 
be treated as political firebrands.” 





A RUSSIAN VIEW OF ENGLISH AFFAIRS. 


ADAME NOVIKOFF has been contributing 

some rather gloomy pictures of England and 

the English to the pages of the Russian Review of 
Moscow. 

In her last published letter she depicts the condition 
of the English press in most dismal colors. Accord- 
ing to her diagnosis the English press, whose dishon- 
esty and mendacity increase daily, is afflicted, as far 
as Russia is concerned, with pravdoboyazn, which 
word is formed by analogy to hydrophobia, and may 
be translated by verophobia, or hatred of truth. She 
knows from Mr. Gladstone that some fifty years ago 
French horrors were in demand, but now Russian 
horrors command the market. The leaders of the 
English press are not ‘‘ born for inspiration or sweet 
sounds and prayer,” but merely look for money and 
title. Though there is no Reptile Fund or Panama 
bribes system for the English press, it may still be 
corrupted in otber ways just as effectually ; the 
editor of the Daily Telegraph has thus been rewarded 
by his being raised to the knighthood. As the Rus- 
sian correspondents of the English press are poor, 
conscience is too expensive a luxury for them, while 
they find it more profitable to be untruthful. The 
dreary desert of the English press during the last two 
vears only offers two bright spots to her watchful eye, 
viz., Harry de Windt’s book on Siberia, which exposes 
the misstatements of George Kennan, and the Report 
of the Commissioners of the Society of Friends. 

Nor does Madame Novikoff find consolation in 
the religious aspect of England. Such religious 
fermentations contrary to Christian morality, she 
thinks, cannot go on unchecked with impunity, but 
must find their baneful reflection in real life, such as 
the Liberator frauds, Pearson’s missing word compe- 
titions, but, above all, dishonesty in international 
politics. 

People who mean to deal honestly undertake obli- 
gations for a certain term. Russia has thus occupied 
Bulgaria for two years, and faithfully cleared out 
after the expiration of that term. But the English 
have intentionally omitted to state » term ; and one 
paper even went so far as to drop the word ‘ tem- 
porary ” altogether when speaking of the occupation 
of Egypt ; and nobody was surprised that a Liberal 
Government should have acted during the Egyptian 
crisis as it did. It is not that Madame Novikoff 
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thinks Mr. Giadstone himself to be capable of such 
an amount of wickedness. Oh, dear no! But, she 
adds, sadly, ‘‘ Everybody knows to what extent Mr. 
Gladstone is tied up, hand and foot, by the members 
of his Cabinet.” In private life religion produces 
noble characters among the English, but in politics 
their will disappears, and the Government submits to 
majorities and to the masses, who have no other 
criterion in international politics but ‘‘ force and 
profit.” 


WALTER BESANT ON THE COMING CENTURY. 


N the May Scribner’s Mr. Walter Besant succumbs 
to the popular temptation of ‘‘looking back- 
wards,” and gives us a chapter from the social his- 
tory of the twentieth century—a chapter which he 
calls ‘‘ The Upward Pressure.” The historian paints 
a condition of affairs in the last decade of the nine- 
teenth century, where the boy without money has 
only a certain limit of usefulness and honor before 
him ; where he may not enter the professions or com- 
pete for the great prizes which the State has to offer 
unless he has $5000 to spend on an education, and, 
generally, another $5000 to spend after he has ob- 
tained it.” The historian takes in hand the various 
honored professions and shows that this is true. But 
sometime ‘‘about the year 1885 or 1890—no exact 
date can be fixed for the birth of a new idea—began 
a remarkable extension of the educational movement. 
It was discovered by philanthropists that something 
ought to be done with the boys after they had left 
school. The first intentions seem to have been simply 
to keep them out of mischief. Having nothing to do 
the boys naturally took to loafing about the streets, 
smoking bad tobacco, drinking, gambling and pre- 
cocious love-making. It was also seen by economists 
about the same time that unless something was done 
for technical education the old superiority of the 
British craftsman would speedily vanish.” Hence 
the Polytechnic Institute with its healthy work, its 
healthy play and healthy society. 

‘*In London alone there existed, in the year 1893, 
between two and three hundred, large and small ; 
there were nearly fifty branches of the University 
Extension scheme; the Continuation classes were 
held in many Board Schools, while of special clubs, 
mostly for athletic purposes, the number was legion. 
As for the numbers enrolled in these associations, 
already in 1893, when those things were all young, 
one finds 13,000 members of the Regent Street Poly, 
4,000 at the People’s Palace, the same number at the 
Birkbeck, the same at the Goldsmith’s Institute, at 
the City of London College 2,500, and soon. Of the 
Athletic Clubs the Cyclists’ Union alone contained 
no fewer than 20,000 members. 

‘‘Figures may meananything. It is, however, sig- 
nificant that in a population of five millions, which 
gives, perhaps, 700,000 young men between fifteen 
and twenty, of whom about 100,000 were below the 
rank of craftsmen and 100,000 above, there should 
have been found a few years after the introduction of 
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the system about 70,000 youths wise enough and 
resolute enough to join these classes.” 

On the stepping stones of the Polytechnic learning 
the boys of the streets mounted even higher and 
higher and clamored at the gates of the professions. 
At first only journalism was open to them, and it was 
soon congested. Finally an act of Parliament threw 
open law and medicine to the educated masses, and 
the consequent rush threatened to overcrowd them, 
too. The House of Lords disappeared under this 
wave of democratic movement in 1924. 

‘*It remains to be told how learning, when it be- 
came the common possession of all clever lads, ceased 
to be a possession by which money could be made, 
except by the very foremost. Then the boys went 
back to their trades. If the reign of the gentleman 
is over, the learning and the power and culture that 
has belonged to the gentleman now belong to the 
craftsman. This, at least, must be admitted to be 
pure gain. For one man who read and studied and 
thought one hundred years ago there are now a 
thousand, Editions of good books are now issued by 
a hundred thousand at a time. The professions are 
still the avenues to honors. Still, as before, the men 
whom the people respect are the followers of science, 
the great Advocate, the great Preacher, the great 
Engineer, the great Surgeon, the great Dramatist, 
the great Novelist, the great Poet. That the national 
honors no longer take the form of the peerage will 
not, I think, at this hour be admitted to be a subject 
for regret by even the stanchest Conservative.” 





THE AGE OF THE HUMAN RACE. 


Se REV. J. A. ZAHM, C.3.C., concludes 

“The Age of the Human Race,” in the cur- 
rent number of the American Catholic Quarterly 
as follows: “It seems certain that Assyriologists 
are able to carry back the history of our race to a 
more remote period than can possibly, with any show 
of reason, be claimed for it by the chronologies of 
India, China or Egypt. And it appears quite reason- 
able that this should be so. Central Asia, if not 
Mesopotamia, according to tradition and science, was 
most likely the birthplace of the human species, and 
hence it seems reasonable that the people who inhab- 
ited the valleys of the Tigris and the Euphrates 
should have a greater antiquity than those who lived 
in the land of the Nile, or in regions more distant 
from the first home of the race. If, therefore, it 
should be proven that Egypt had a civilization ante- 
dating the Christian era by 5,000 years and more, as 
many suppose, we should be quite warranted in 
claiming for the ancient peoples of Mesopotamia a 
civilization several centuries older and thus fixing the 
beginnings of its history somewhere near unto six 
millennia before the time of Christ. 

‘* Linguistics and ethnology tell the same story as 
history and astronomy. They demand a greater an- 
tiquity for mankind than Biblical scholars have 
hitherto been disposed to concede. Like history and 
astronomy, they seem to fix the dispersion of the sons 
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of Noah about five or six thousand years B.C., a 
much longer period than is indicated by any of the 
versions of the Bible as usually interpreted. Adding 
this time to the two thousand years that are ordina- 
rily supposed to have elapsed between the creation of 
Adam and the Deluge, and the nineteen centuries 
that date from the coming of Christ, we have for the 
age of the human race a period that covers nearly 
ten thousand years.” 


DR. NANSEN AT HOME. 


RS. ALEC TWEEDIE in Temple Bar describes 

a visit which she paid to Dr. Nansen, the 

Arctic explorer, at his place at Lysaker, about six 
miles from Christiania. It was in the midst of winter, 
and the thermometer measured forty-one degrees of 
frost, but Dr. Nansen met her at the station without 
a top coat. Hesaid that he had given up that luxury 
along with smoking and drinking, in order to pre- 
pare himself for his expedition, Mrs. Nansen is de- 
scribed as a jolly, bright little woman, with dark 
hair ; the companion of her husband in all his ex- 
ploits. Dr. Nansen has rigged up an English fire- 
place in his drawing room, but he supplements it 
with a Norwegian stove, which is kept going night 
and day. A magnificent bearskin lay on the floor, 
and Watts’s ‘‘Hope” hung on the walls, together 
with paintings by Nansen and his wife. Dr. Nansen 
works ata huge kitchen table with curiously orna- 
mented sides. He always uses, a typewriter, and has 
his papers spread out on the table before him. Among 
others was a bundle of a thousand letters tied with 
blue ribbon. They were letters which he had received 
from all parts of the world, praying to be allowed to 
accompany him tu the North Pole. One letter was 
from a French lady, who, being weary of life, had 
intended entering a convent, but it suddenly occurred 
to her that she would like to go to the North Pole 
instead. The biscuits on which the men are to be fed 
on the proposed expedition are about the size of dog 
biscuits, white and very hard. Four of these are to 
be allotted to each man per day. Rolls of silk are to 
be taken for tents, as it keeps off the cold better than 
anything else. He will also take a skin balloon with 
‘compressed hydrogen in steel cylinders. He will heat 
his cabin with a petroleum stove of English manu- 
facture, burning three litres a day, and will carry 
sufficient petroleum to last eight or nine years. They 
will take 1,000 books in their library, one-half scien- 
tific and the other fiction and travels. The Framm, 
the ship in which he is going to make his voyage, 
will have acrew of twelve men, and a cabin only 13 feet 
square. This will be used as the dining room, work- 
room and drawing room of the men. He is taking a 
typewriter with him. The cabins are to be enameled 
white. Mrs. Tweedie's paper is capitally written, and 
gives a very vivid picture of the explorer and his 
vessel. 





The Preussiche Jahrbicher contains an article on the 
‘*Introduction of a Universal Language into the 
Schools,” by Professor A. Schréer, who contends that 
English ought to be taught in every German school. 


‘press of the earliest pattern and patent. 





THE REVIEW OF REVIEWS. 


MR. HOWELLS AS A COUNTRY PRINTER. 


NE of the most pleasant features of the month’s 
magazine literature is Mr. Howells’ account 
in Scribner’s of his boyhood life as a country printer, 
a generation ago, in Ohio. Country newspaper mak- 
ing was more of a task then, for there were not the 
present helps of patent insides and stereotyped selec- 
tions, to leave but a column or two for a couple of 
compositors to fill up with local news and gossip. 
“In my time,” says Mr. Howells ‘“‘we had three 
journeymen at work and two or three girl composi- 
tors, and commonly a boy apprentice besides. The 
paper was richer in a personal quality, and the 
printing office-was unquestionably more of a school. 
After we began to take girl apprentices it became 
co-educative, as far as they cared to profit by it; 
but I think it did not serve to widen their thoughts 
or quicken their wits as it did those of the men. 
They looked to their craft as a living, not as a life, 
and they had no pride in it. They did not learn the 
whole trade, as the journeymen had done, and served 
only such brief apprenticeship as fitted them to set 
type. They were then paid by the thousand ems, 
and their earnings were usually as great at the end 
of a month asat the end of a year. But the boy who 
came up from his father’s farm, with the wish to be 
a printer because Franklin had been one, and with 
the intent of making the office his university, began 
by sweeping it out, by hewing wood and carrying 
water for it. He became a roller-boy, and served. 
long behind the press before he was promoted to the 
case, where he learned slowly and painfully to set 
type. His wage was forty dollars a year and two 
suits of clothes, for three years, when his apprentice- 
ship ended, and his wander-years (too often literally) 
began. He was glad of being inky and stained with 
the marks of his trade; he wore a four-cornered 
paper cap, in the earlier stages of his service, and 
even an apron. When he became a journeyman, he 
clothed himself in black doeskin and broadcloth, and 
put on a silk hat, and the thinnest-soled fine boots. 
that could be found, and comported himself as much 
like a man of the world as he knew how to do.” 
THE PRINTING PRESS OF THIRTY YEARS AGO. 
Mr. Howells gives an amusing account of the fear- 
fully and wonderfully made machine that his father 
introduced into their office in place of the old hand- 
press, to the inordinate pride of the establishment. 
‘*‘ A deputation of the leading politicians accompanied 
the editor to New York, where he went to choose the 
machine, and where he bought a second-hand Adams 
I do not 
know, or at this date I would not undertake to say, 
just what principle governed his selection of this su- 
perannuated veteran ; it seems not to have been very 
cheap ; but possibly he had a prescience of the disa- 
bilities which were to task his ingenuity to the very 
last days of that press. Certainly no man of less gift 
and skill could have coped with its infirmities, and I 
am sure that he thoroughly enjoyed nursing it into 
such activity as carried it hysterically through those 
far-off publication days, It had obscure functional 
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disorders of various kinds, so that it would from time 
to time cease to act, and would have to be doctored 
by the hour before it would go on. There was prob- 
ably some organic trouble, too, for though it did not 
really fall to pieces on our hands, it showed itself in- 
capable of profiting by several improvements which 
he invented, and could, no doubt, have successfully 
applied to the press if its constitution had not been 
uridermined. It went with a crank set in a prodig- 
ious fly-wheel, which revolved at a great rate .till it 
came to the moment of making the impression, when 
the whole mechanism was seized with such a reluc- 
tance as nothing but an herdic effort at the crank 
could overcome.” 


FROM THE NOTE-BOOK OF ARTEMUS WARD. 


ON C. SEITZ prints in the Century a short 
chapter of Artemus Ward reminiscences, in- 
spired chiefly by some old note-books of the departed 


jester, and a very attractive portrait, which shows 


Ward at twenty-one. 
THE VALUE OF FUN THIRTY YEARS AGO. 

Artemus kept all of his own accounts, which were 
not elaborate, and his scrap-book holds the following 
data of his lecturing receipts, beside some very 
meagre newspaper clippings: At the Amberg Thea- 
tre, in 1865, the receipts for the first two weeks were 
$2,117.50, of which the book notes Ward got $961.85. 
Six nights in Washington yielded $2,008.75, of which 
Ward received $476. Two nights in Baltimore lacked 
just 25 cents of a tie, the receipts being $551.25 and 
$551. He had bad luck in Brooklyn, the town then 
possessing a smaller intellectual colony than now. 
Three nights were spent here, and $375, $75 and 
$279.25 were respectively received. Philadelphia did 
much better. Here the receipts for three nights were 
$485, $629.50 and $564. Montreal totaled $612.75 in 
four nights, and Cincinnati $1,081. 

When the expenses and the agent’s heavy share 
came out of these sums, the residue did not always 
leave the jester flush. 

ARTEMUS AMONG THE MINERS. 

‘¢ The most successful experience in the lecturer’s 
career, except the English experiment, was his jour- 
ney to the Pacific Coast and back across the continent 
—talking jokes to the mining camps and dodging 
predatory Indian war parties. He met with a won- 
derful welcome everywhere. In Virginia City, Nev., 
then an astonishing town with an opera house and 
three daily newspapers, and the Comstock pouring 


out its wealth, he had some of his most agreeable ad- 


ventures. Here he met General James William Nye, 
then territorial governor, arid the ‘ Bill Nye’ of the 
‘Heathen Chinee.’ Nye was a living evidence of the 
kind of humor which Artemus so delightfully de- 
picted, and he did not fail to give gratifying exhibi- 
tions of his accomplishments. The lecturer was 
greeted by great houses during his stay, and was 
‘treated’ in true mining camp style. In a pocket 
of the old note-book there reposes an official cer- 
tificate made out on one of the roughly printed ter- 
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ritorial blanks, designating Artemus Ward as official 
‘Speaker of Pieces to the People of Nevada Terri- 
tory.’ Such a court as Nye kept was rich in secur- 
ing such a jester even fora few nights only. The 
miners sent him a great golden chain so long that it 
could be worn about the neck, but so heavy that it 
could not be so carried without much discomfort.” 





THE PRESIDENT OF THE ENGLISH Y. M.C. A. 
A Sketch of Mr. George Williams. 
HE Sunday at Home for April publishes a sketch 
of George Williams, the President of the Young 
Men’s Christian Association in London. He is the 
head of the great drapery establishment of Hitchcock, 
Williams & Co., in St. Paul’s Churchyard. Five to 
six hundred persons dine in the house every day, and 
over a thousand workers are engaged in their fac- 
tories. A chaplain performs daily service, Church- 
man and Nonconformist on alternate weeks. Mr. 
Williams was born at Dulverton, in Somersetshire, 
in 1827. He came to London when he was fourteen, 
and shortly afterwards, while still a young man, he 
began the work which has since gone out into all 
parts of the world. 

‘* After ho had been in St. Paul’s Churchyard a very 
short .timc 2c was much concerned about the moral 
and spiritual condition of the many thousands of 
assistants and clerks in the business houses of London. 
Many of them came from the country, like himself : 
and comparatively few of that period were connected 
with any church, or had the least concern about re- 
ligious observances or moral conduct. The days had 
passed when the heads of firms resided at their places 
of business, and the young people in their employ- 
ment, left to their own resources, were exposed to all 
the temptations of the great metropolis. Finding a 
few young men of like mind, who retained the piety 
of their early years, it occurred to George Williams 
that good might result from the formation of a society 
for mutual improvement and for spiritual com- 
munion. In June, 1844, twelve young men met in 
his bedroom to talk the matter over and to join in a 
prayer union. There they continued to meet, and 
from this small beginning sprang the ‘ Young Men’s 
Christian Association.’ They had doubtless much 
opposition at first, and had need both of patience and 
faith to carry out their purpose; but God prospered 
their efforts. It appears that Mr. Hitchcock himself, 
on hearing what was going on, was so struck that he 
gave his attention to religious concerns, with the result 
that he himself became a leader and director in every 


. good work. Mr. Williams is a leader in many efforts 


of Christian work and practical philanthropy. He is 
en the Committee of the British and Foreign Bible 
Society, and of the London City Mission, and a 
director or generous supporter of the Church Mis- 
sionary Society, the Religious Tract Society and 
many other institutions. He is President of the 
‘Warehousemen and Clerks’ Provident Society,’ the 
‘Aged Pilgrims’ Almshouses,’ and similar agencies 
have in him a liberal friend. But, above all, he is 
known as the founder and president of the ‘ Young 
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Men’s Christian Association, in itself one of our most 
important religious organizations, and the parent of 
many societies with the same objects, both through- 
out England and on the Continent.” 


LADY HENRY SOMERSET. 


the Young Woman for May Miss Frances E. 
Willard writes a charming character-sketch of 
Lady Henry Somerset. 
LADY HENRY AS SHE Is, 
This is Miss Willard’s picture of Lady Henry at 
home: ‘Seated in one of the great windows of the 





MISS WILLARD AND LADY SOMERSET, 


Priory at Reigate, looking out upon the somewhat 
conventional lawn that undulates restfully to the 
hills near by, is a lady in the early prime of life, of 
figure inclined to embonpoint, clad in a becoming but 
unpretentious black silk gown, on which she wears 
the little bow of white ribbon, emblem of the Wo- 
men’s Temperance movement, to which she is devoted. 
A noble, well-set head, carried with gentle dignity ; 
dark hair that turns to chestnut in the sunshine, 
simply coiled and waved above a low, broad, thought- 
ful forehead ; arching brows that betoken great sensi- 
bility and genuineness of character ; eyes sometimes 
dark brown, at others chestnut—roguish, pathetic, 
eloquent, according to the impulse or situation of the 
hour ; cheeks with the English flush of health or ex- 
ercise ; a nose not Roman, but determined ; lips whose 
smile is a reflection of the bright kindness of her 
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eyes,—a face indeed full of the charm of intellect, 
culture, and good will—this is ‘Lady Henry Somer- 
set at home.’” 

THE VOICE FROM THE DEPTHS. 


Here is another passage which tells of the trans- 
formation which took place in Lady Henry’s life. It 
came about one day when she was seated under a 
great elm on the lawn at Reigate, after she had been 
reading many books of a more or less skeptical na- 
ture: ‘‘ Lady Henry Somerset seemed to hear a voice 
in the depths of her soul, and it said, ‘My child, act 
as if I were, and thou shalt know I am.’ She had 
never before been conscious of anything so cleat, so 
true, as this voice of God speaking to her inmost 
spirit; she wondered, and was glad. Rising from 
the rustic seat where all alone she had been ponder- 
ing on the mysteries of being, she walked over to her 
pretty rose garden near by, and stood there in the 
sunset, enjoying the fragrance and quiet of the place, 
and the purity of the open sky; while still the voice 
sounded in her heart. Later on she went to her room 
in the Priory, and, sitting by the window as the twi- 
light gathered, she thought much of life, much that 
could not be translated into words ; perhaps the poet’s 
lines might best express her meditations : 


And yet is life a thing to be beloved, 
And honored holily, and bravely borne. 


Taking her New Testament from the shelf where it 
had long lain undisturbed, she read at one sitting the 
Gospel of St. John, and then enjoyed a night of sweet, 
refreshing ‘sleep. The next morning she told her 
friends something of what had happened, and that she 
should not carry out her summer plans of gayety and 
travel. 
THE CALL TO TEMPERANCE WORK. 

‘* A few days later she went with her son to East- 
nor Castle, where she remained for years studying 
the Bible and working among the tenantry. She 
soon saw that intemperance was the greatest curse 
of the estates of which her father’s death had left her 
mistress one year before. She held a temperance 
meeting, and gave her first address to the little group 
that gathered in the schoolroom she had established 
near the castle gate ; and there she signed the pledge, 
as an example to her servants and neighbors, and 
was followed in so doing by forty of those present. 
From this she went on, giving Bible readings in the 
kitchen of a farmhouse near the castle, building mis- 
sion rooms, employing evangelists and Bible readers, 
and speaking in the religious and temperance meet- 
ings of the village constantly herself. Here she passed 
her novitiate as a Christian temperance worker, made 
her experience, and gained the mastery of herself in 
public address.” 

Miss Willard concludes her article by saying of 
Lady Henry that: ‘‘ Very few women have wrought 
so much for good in space so brief ; we are but at the 
beginning of the story, and if life and health are 
spared for twenty years, it will be written that while 
the men of Englard had their Shaftesbury, its'women 
had their Somerset.” 














THE PERIODICALS REVIEWED. 


THE MAGAZINE OF THE MONTH. 


e i HE laurels of the month’s race in magazine making are 
easier than usual to bestow, for May brings forth the 
long-heralded exhibition number of Scribner's Monthly, 
With its important “find” of Washington's autograph 
narrative of the Braddock campaign, with its stories and 
essays by Howells, Besant, Thomas Hardy, Cable, Bret 
Harte and Henry James, and, not least, with its goodly 
array of pictures that are worthy exponents of the high- 
est stage we have reached in the art of illustrating. The 
_Magnificent volume which the Messrs. Scribners have 
put together with capital taste, at a time of the year when 
most of the journals are relapsing into summer desuetude 
and decreased editions, makes a landmark in the career 
of their magazine and is calculated to fix patriotic Ameri- 
cans still more comfortably in the assurance that we are 
first in the artistic construction of the “ popular illus- 
trated monthly.” It is needless to say that this volume, 
on which so much care has been lavished, is timed to be 
an exposition number. 


SCRIBNER’S REDIVIVUS. 


It was some time before the country could disassociate 
the ‘‘new monthly” from the old Scribner's begun so 
gloriously under Dr. Holland’s editorship in 1870 ; which, 
after eight years, had attained a circulation of 100,000. 
and which, in 1881, was sold to the Century Company. 
With the magazine went editors, stock, appliances, good 
will, 125,000 subscribers, and the promise that no new 
journal s_ ould be started by the original owners for five 
years. Scribner’s Monthly became the Century Magazine, 
and, in the face of dismal forebodings from certain quar- 
ters, flourished like the green bay tree, showing how little 
there is ina name if one only has subscribers. 

From the ashes of this contract, however, arose in due 
season, after the five years, Scribner’s New Monthly, to 
show how very much there is in a name when one has 
to get subscribers. The new magazine quickly attained 
respectable circulation figures, making a decided hit on its 
publication of the Thackeray letters, and later in the 
series on practical but picturesque departments of life— 
electricity, railroads and steamships. More recently it has 
taken a sociological tur». in the valuable essays treating of 
«‘ The Poor in Great Cities,” and just now we are tasting 
in Mr. Howells’ art‘cle, “‘ The Country Printer,” very de- 
licious beginnings of a promising series on ‘‘ Men’s Occu- 
pations.” As compared with its progenitor, Scribner's is 
distinctly more cosmopolitan—or less American, as one 
chooses to look at it—drawing with freedom and avidity on 

‘foreign authors and material ; it became a rule in the 
Century policy to ublish no serials of exotic authorship. 
There is a mobility and pleasant ease about Scribner's 
makeup, too, that enables it, for instance, to come out 
once a year during lazy vacation days in a “ fiction num- 
ber,” containing only im ginative w. rk—an innovation 
which would seem like a revolution in Harper’s or the 


Century. 
AT THE EDITORIAL HELM. 


With Mr. Edward L. Burlingame in the editor’s chair 
it would be strange if Scribner’s were other than catholic 
in its sympathies and true in its artistic standards. Heis 
the son of Anson Burlingame, who, as our minister to 
China, was so successful in negotiating the important 
treaty bearing his name. The son was a boy in China 


during this diplomatic period, and “ finished” his educa- 
tion at the German universities. He entered the literary 
mill of New York, and has been the editor of Scribner’s 
since its birth, having come to that post from a brilliant 
conduct of the Bookbuyer. There are surely few con- 
ditions of life in which an unfailing courtesy, a ready 
sympathy, a trained, firm and unprejudiced judgment 
have greater play than in the work of a man whose task it 
is to procure in the course of a year the hundred manu- 
scripts which will allow his magazine to stand unashamed 
by the side of the many eager rivals—not to speak of the 
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task of deciding not to procure the nine thousand or so 
unsuccessful claimants! These qualities Mr. Burlingame 
has in rare degree, and he is ably assisted by Mr. Robert 
Bridges, whose training was obtained on the New York 
Evening Post. Mr. O. H. Perry is responsible for the pic- 
torial efforts of Scribner’s—and very brilliant they often 
are. Nor should we omit, even in a fleeting mention of 
Scribner’s personnel, the name of Mr. N. F. Doubleday, 
under whose business management the circulation and 
advertising patronage have increased so handsomely. 


CAN A MASTERPIECE ESCAPE THE MAGAZINES ? 


Not if the editor knows it, says Scribner’s in this ex- 
hibition number. While it is true that the magazines are 
not made up of a collection of masterpieces, nothing can 
appear giving suggestions of the best art without a spirited 
endeavor on the part of the great magazines to get it for 
their readers. 

“Tt may be fairly said, in short, that in spite of occa- 
sional accusations to the contrary, there is no good work 
in literature or art which is now excluded from their field 
by any fear lest it be lost upon their readers,” 
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THE FORUM. 


E review in another department the three articles 

under the general heading of ‘“ Mr. Satolli’s Mis- 
sion to America "—‘‘ The Pope in Washington,” by Bishop 
John H. Vincent; ‘‘ An American Viceroy from the Vati- 
can,” by Leonard W. Bacon, and “ Rome, a Trusty Ally 
of the Republic,” by Dr. James F. Loughlin. We also 
notice elsewhere the paper on the Toledo labor decisions 
by Aldace F. Walker, and, finally, ‘“‘Are Our Indians 
Becoming Extinct ?” by Major J. W. Powell. 


MR. KENNAN VS. THE RUSSIAN EXTRADITION TREATY. 


Mr. George Kennan objects veh mently to the Russian 
extradition treaty now about to be published. We should 
receive practically no benefit from the treaty, as none of 
our fugitive criminals would take refuge in Russia. But 
this is subordinated in Mr. Kennan’s mind to the positive 
disadvantages. He thinks that we would be flying in the 
face of civilized usage by sending back prisoners to a 
country which has no more advanced system of juris- 
prudence than has Russia, and compares it with the anom- 
aly of concluding an extradition treaty with the King of 
Dahomey or with the Emperor of China or the Shah of 
Persia. In many of the great provinces of Russia trial 
by jury does not exist at all, and the reform courts estab- 
lished by Alexander the Second have not been instituted. 
These regions, which Mr. Kennan characterizes as semi- 
barbarous, constitute seven-eighths of the Empire, and 
not only is it a risky matter, on the face of it, toreturn an 
offender to Russia, but Mr. Kennan believes we shall also 
be subjected to underhand, deceptive claims on the part 
of the Czar’s ministers. He shows that it would be very 
difficult to prove that the Russian ministers are wrong in 
saying any particular criminal is not political. 


DEFECTS IN OUR MUNICIPAL SANITARY METHODS. 


Dr. John S. Billings has a thorough paper on municipal 
sanitation, which is appropriately taken up largely with 
describing the shortcomings inourownsystem. Toshow 
how far ahead of us some of the European towns are in this 
respect he cites Wiirzburg, a university town about the size 
of Wilmington, and its publication: ‘‘ The ‘ Festschrift’ 
contains chapters on the geology, climatology, ground wa- 
ter, river, history, population and death rates of the city, 
and on its water supply, sewerage, public baths, abat- 
toirs, gas works, sclfvols, hospitals, public disinfecting es- 
tablishments, modes of caring for the dead, prison, parks, 
laboratory for examining suspected articles of food and 
drink, and on the University and its laboratories and ap- 
pendages. 

One of the most crying needs of our system or rather 
want of system, Mr. Billings thinks, isa comprehensive 
method of municipal bookkeeping which will show for 
different parts of the city the quantity of and ioss and 
gain in life. Of course, there is room fora great advance in 
our supply and system of hospitals, especially those set 
apart for the isolation of contagious diseases, like diph- 
theria and scarlet fever. And not secondary to these in 
importance would be public disinfection stations provided 
with the best means of disinfecting clothing, bedding, 
etc., and conducted by skilled managers. 


PUBLIC SCHOOLS IN THE NORTHWEST. 


Dr. J. M. Rice considers ‘‘ The Public Schools of Minne- 
apolis and Others,” and finds many points in them worthy 
to be copied from. The feature which he insists upon as 
most commendable seems to be that teachers are striving 
in them to render instruction and school life beautiful, 
esthetic, and therefore attractive. 
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THE NEW ENGLAND KITCHEN. 

‘Scientific Cooking in the New England Kitchen” is the 
title of Mrs, Ellen H. Richards’ article, in which she de- 
scribes the obstacles overcome by that interesting organi- 
zation and the appliances, bill of fare, etc. 

‘On January 24, 1890, the first kitchen was opened for 
the sale of food. The dishes offered were beef broth, 
beef stew, vegetable, tomato and pea soups, boiled corn 
and oatmeal mush, boiled hominy, cracked wheat, fish 
chowder, Indian and rice pudding. 

‘The kitchen now supplies wheat bread and rolls and 
sends out daily luncheons for about five hundred students 
in schools and for three hundred working girls. This 
does not include its sales over the counter to the neighbor- 
ing custom and trade in both broth and evaporated milk. 
At present, about twenty thousand dollars’ worm of food 
is sold in a year.” 





NORTH AMERICAN REVIEW. 


E have reviewed in the preceding department 

‘‘The Behring Sea Case,” by ex-Secretary Tracy, 

‘*“The Ann Arbor Strike,” by Mr. Frank P. Sargent, 

‘* Possible Reformation of the Drink Traffic,” by the Rev. 
W.S. Rainsford. 


THE BEST FORM OF LIFE INSURANCE. 


Two writers, Mr. George A. Litchfield, president of 
the Massachusetts Benefit Life Association, and Mr. Ed- 
ward B. Harper, president of the Mutual Reserve Fund 
Life Insurance Association, discuss the question, ‘* Which 
Is the Best Form of Life Insurance.” Mr. Litchfield 
maintains that the natural premium system is the best. 
‘*Tt represents,” he says, ‘‘ practically a perfected system 
as the embodiment of the best thought of many ot the 
best informed experts of the insurance world. Ignoring 
all speculative and investment features of the older 
system, it offers to the people pure life insurance, based 
upon the same great laws of life expectancy and mortal- 
ity which are the foundation principles of level-premium 
insurance. It includes in its premium rates the same 
amount for mortuary purposes that is charged by level- 
premium companies ; it includes an expense cost much 
less, indeed, than is required by the more cumbersome 
level-premium system, but ample for the purpose ; it pro- 
vides a loading of thirty-three and one-third per cent. for 
a reserve fund, fully adequate, it is believed, to meet all 
contingencies ; it writes a policy contract embracing all 
the valuable features of a life policy in any company ; it 
promises to pay a definite amount upon the decease of the 
insured, and backs up its promise with cash on hand, and 
differs from the level-premium system only in that it re- 
serves the right, if its calculations shall be shown by ex- 
perience at any time in the future to be in error, and that 
a sufficient amount has not been charged,-to call upon the 
insured to make good such deficiency.” 

Mr. Harper also argues in favor of the natural premium 
system. He believes that itis absolutely impossible for 
companies furnishing li‘e insurance under the level-pre- 
mium system to combine security and economy, from the 
fact that the law under which they are doing business 
compels them to have to the credit of all existing policies 
fifty per cent. of the premiums that have been paid on 
them and which must earn four per cent. interest. 


IMMORTALITY AND AGNOSTICISM. 


Elizabeth Stuart Phelps tells us humorously, in the 
opening of her paper on “Immortality,” ‘ ‘ Heaven,’ 
said a publisher at a very early period of my life, ‘Heaven 
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is your hobby.’” The:.uthor of ‘‘ Gates Ajar” is, of course, 
deeply interesting in anything she may say after this 
lapse of twenty-five years. Her position in this paper is 
well summed up in the following paragraph : 

‘« Because this life is what it is; because itis a thing 
atally incomple te, we have the intellectual and the moral 
right to expect its glad and pure completion in another 
state. Such being the liberal and reasonable belief of ex- 
perience and maturity, one is surprised to find how easily 
it leads us in the direction which the fancy and fever of 
youthful imagination so boldly and so imperiously took.” 

Mr. John Burroughs looks at ‘‘ The Decadence of The- 
ology ” without flinching. He regards the movement as 
the clearing away of a mist before the bright light of 
science. 

‘* We shall soon enlarge the conception of religion till 
we shall not use the term at all in a special or restricted 
sense. We shall see that all lovers of truth are lovers of 
God. When one pauses to look at i , what utter selfish- 
ness or selfism lies at the bottom of the old creeds—the 


' 


one thought of a man to secure his per-onal safety from ' 


some impending danger. The soldier who is determined 
to come out of the battle with a whole skin is not the 
ideal soldier. The man of science, the truth-lover, how 
much more worthy his self-forgetfulness, his renuncia- 
tion, which has in view no personal end whatever.” 


. THE HAWAIIAN SITUATION. 


Mr. Theophilus Harris Davies, the personal guardian of 
the Princess Kaiulani, contributes a short paper upon the 
Hawaiian situation. He does not deny that there has 
been great cause for dissatisfaction from the legislation 
and government of the Queen, but thinks that the over- 
throw of the constitution is uncalled for. The proper 
remedy was, he says, for all good men tostand by the 
constitution and allow the Queen to see that although she 
might break her sovereignty she could not break the con- 
stitution. ‘In order to avoid anarchy the succession to 
the Hawaiian throne is constitutionally provided for, and 
in this case the dethronement of the Queen involved auto- 
matically the succession of Princess Kaiulani, a well-edu- 
cated, high-principled girl, who would have been guided 
by such men as are now the executives of the provisional 
government.” 

A RAILWAY PARTY IN POLITICS. 


Mr. Harry P. Robinson, President of the Railway Age 
and Northwestern Railroader, writes on the subject ‘‘ A 
Railway Party in Politics.” He states that it is the gen- 
eral opinion among Western railroad presidents and rail- 
road managers that if the right of the State to regulate 
the railroads is carried much further in the West it would 
soon be impossible for any company to.keep out of bank- 
ruptcy. The advisability of organizing a new railroad 
party 'o protect the interests of the investor in and em- 
ployers of the railroads is under discussion at the present 
time, but there seems to be no immediate probability of 
this party being formed. 

“Tt is easy to see,” he says, ** aow much strength such 
a body, if formed, would possess. According to the re- 
ports of the Interstate Commerce Commission, there 
were in the immediate employ of the railways of the 
United States a year anda half ago 749,301 men—all or 
nearly all voters—which number has now, it may be as- 
sumed, been increased to about 800,000. There are, in 
addition, about one million and a quarter shareholders in 
the railway properties of the country ; and in other trades 
and industries immediately dependent upon the railways 
for their support, there are estimated to be engaged, as 
principals or employees, over one million voters more. 
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These three classes united would give at once a massed 
voting strength of some three millions of voters. 





THE ARENA. 


66 AILWAY TRAFFIC,” by James L. Cowles, and 

‘¢ Industrial Schools in the Netherlands,” by 
Myra A. Dooly, have been reviewed in the department 
‘¢ Leading Articles of the Month.” 


SUICIDES AND CIVILIZATION. 


Mr. Frederick L. Hoffman gives statistics to show that 
in five States which have kept fairly complete records for 
the last twenty-five years of deaths from suicide, there 
has been an excessive increase in the number of suicides 
as compared with the increase in the total mortality. He 
states that in New York City alone there have been 3,570 
suicides during the last twenty years, and in Philadelphia 
1,400. The cause of this increase in the number of sui- 
cides is attributed by Mr. Hoffman to some defect or 
other in our civilization. What this defect is he does not 
state. 

HOW TO INTRODUCE THE REFERENDUM. 

‘¢ How to Introduce the Initiative and Referendum” is 
the subject of an article by W. D. McCrackan, who, after 
discussing these institutions as practiced in Switzerland, 
says: 

‘‘The introduction ought to begin in the smallest politi- 
cal unit—in the town, county, or parish. Thence direct 
government could be readily extended to State matters, 
and, when it kad safely weathered these first stages, to 
federal affairs. It might be wiser to try a limited or 
optional referendum first, which would apply perhaps 
only to financial measures. After that, the compulsory 
referendum could be introduced, as the people learned to 
appreciate its advantages. The initiative would natur- 
ally come somewhat later; the agitation for its introduc- 
tion could be carried on while the referendum was zoing 
through its initial trials. But growth by experiment must 
characterize any successful application of either institu- 

jon.” 
, OUR PUBLIC LIBRARIES. 

Mr. Tessa A. Kelso points out that the advancement of 
our public library system has not kept pace with other 
educational movements in the last twenty years, chiefly 
due, he believes, to the fact that expenditures f r such 
libraries coul : not be made to serve political ends. There 
has been, besides, a general misconception as to the pur- 
pose of public libraries. ‘‘The objective aim,” he says, 
‘*has been to supply the need of the student, the only 
person who, by virtue of his title is least to be considered, 
since to the student books are his working materials and 
he seldom depends upon the library.” 


THE BROTHERHOOD OF CHRISTIAN UNITY. 


Mr. Theodore F. Seward, the founder of the organiza- 
tion known as the “ Brotherhood of Christian Unity,” 
gives a short history of the origin and growth of this 
movement. Mr. Seward is convinced that the Brother- 
hood pledge should be simplified. ‘In fact,” he says, 
“there should not be » pledge at all. Nothing is needed 
but an expression of the purpose to become a member of 
the society ; such an expression as will involve a recog- 
nition of the fact that it is based upon the law of love and 
service, under theinspiration of the life and teachings of 
Jesus. Signing the name to such’a formula will not be 
signing a pledge, bac merely the act of joining a brother- 
hood whose spirit and purpose are expressed in the 
sentence to which the name is affixed.” 
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THE NEW REVIEW. 


HE New Review opens with a posthumous paper by 
John Addingt.n Symonds, on *‘ Art Reproduction,” 
and contains an appreciative estimate of Mr. Timothy 
Cole’s engravings of the old Italian masters. Mr. Symonds 
says that his is one of the most remarkable and successful 
attempts of recent times to popularize Italian art. Dr. 
Roosa discourses, after the manner of doctors, on ‘‘ The 
Propagation and the Prevention of Cholera.” Bjérnstjerne 
Bjérnson concludes his short story on ‘‘ Mother’s Hands.’ 
His last word is: ‘‘ We women must live in order to have 
faith.” 
A GOOD WORD FOR THE KANAKA LABOR TRAFFIC. 


‘The Bishop of Tasmania describes what he has seen of 
the labor traffic of the South Seas. He went’ out preju- 
diced against it, but is now fully convinced that it was a 
great blessing to the natives. He says: ‘‘That the age 
of brutality is past, I feel certain ; so far, at least, as 
Queensland and Fiji are concerned. I cannot answer for 
the practices of other nations. That the natives under- 
stand the whole question and are drawn to our colonies, 
Iam equally certain. The best course, therefore, would 
appear to be to use this intercommunication as an engine 
by means of which South Sea Islanders may be gradually 
introduced to our modern civilization. 

“* A correspondent of the Melbourne Argus, last year, 
eengaged himself as a hand on a labor vessel, and had pre- 
served his incognito. His experience strongly confirms 
the view which I had independently formed : the regula- 
lations for recruiting were faithfully carried out, there 
was nothing to conceal or be ashamed of, and the natives, 
thoroughly understanding the terms, were glad to hire 
ithemselves out for work on the plantations.” 


THE FUTURE OF ENGLISH LETTERS. 


Mr. W. M. Colles, of the Authors’ Society, prophesieth 
smooth things concerning the coming good time when all 
literary men will be semi-millionaires: ‘‘ Literature with 
its limitless influence upon the world will become recog- 
nized as the first of all the professions. No orator that ever 
lived could command half the audience possessed by the 
writer who captures the ear of this great new reading 
public. The great historians of the future, the great 
teachers, the great story tellers will be millionaires. Dis- 
‘tinctions, honors, rewards of every degree will follow—as 
they ever have followed—the material incidents of suc- 
cess. New reputations would succeed the old in quick 
succession. The rich rewards of letters would tempt the 
intellect of the world just as to-day the prizes of the pro- 
fessions tempt the flower of our manhood. An enormous 
influx into the ranks of literary craftsmen is inevitable, 
and a correspondingly enormous accession to the number 
of failures is certain. But, broadly, the fact that, as we 
have shown, for honest work in every branch of letters 
there is in the future a reward which may be incalculable, 
cannot but make for good.” 


WHAT IS A FAIR WAGE ? 


Miss Clementina Black, in an article under the title, 
“ What Is a Fair Wage ?” points out the disadvantages of 
allowing any trade to be worked on the principle of pay- 
ing starvation wages. If it were no longer to get work 
done at a price which would not support the worker, 
there would be a certain driving away of capital in some 
trades, and consequent diminution of employment ; in 
others there would be the introduction of new machinery, 
which would lead to the reduction of selling prices, stimu- 
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lating an increased demand for labor. Only in a very 
few cases woulda rise in wages man a rise in selling 
price. 


THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. 


E notice in another department Mr. Swinburne’s 

Song ‘‘ The Union ’ and Mr. Fortescue’s paper on 

the ‘‘Infiuence of Climate on Race.” The rest of the 
articles do not call for lengthy notice. 


SAINT WILLIAM OF NORWICH. 


Dr. Jessopp tells the story of St. William of Norwich. 
Fresh light has been thrown upon the life of this boy saint, 
said to have been martyred by the Jews, by the discovery 
of atwelfth century document. It was one of the first 
pretexts which were seized in order to prosecute the 
Jews, a persecution which has been going on more or less 


ever since. 
ESOTERIC BUDDHISM. 


Prof. Max Miller carefully and with much painstaking 
sets forth his view of Madame Blavatsky. He does nct 
think well of her on the whole,.although he says he does 
not wish te deny that she caught a glimpse here and 
there of those wonderful philosophic traditions treasured 
up in the sacred books of the East. She never took the 
trouble to learn Sanscrit or Pali, and her informants 
must either have been entirely ignorant of these lan- 
guages or they must have imposed upon her credulity in 
the most shameful fashion. Prof. Max Miiller denies that 
there was any mystery about Buddhism. In conclusion 
he appeals to younger men to take up the work of the 
publication of the sacred books of the East, of which he 
has already brought out forty-eight volumes. He says : 
“That this collection of sacred books of the East, brought 
out with the co-operation of the best Oriental scholars, 
will, for the future, render such aberrations as Madame 
Blavatsky’s ‘‘ Esoteric Buddhism” impossible. I know 
that it will continue to live and continue to do good as 
long as people continue to care for what they have 
hitherto cared for most—namely, religion—not only a re- 
ligion, not only this or that special religion which they have 
themselves inherited, but for religion as a universal bless- 
ing, and asthe most precious birthright of the whole 
human race.” 


AN IMPERIAL UNIVERSITY FOR WOMEN. 


The Rev. Canon Browne does not like the prospect of 
women having an eqtial share in the management of the 
universities of Cambridge and Oxford. Therefore he 
proposes that there should be formed in England a cen- 
tral senate which would see about establishing an Im- 
perial University for women: ‘‘ Wherever, throughout 
the whole range of the British Empire, there should be an 
establishment giving what, in the opinion of the central 
senate was a worthy course of higher education, there 
women might earn the degree of the Imperial University. 

“The appointment of a central council to watch and 
guide the higher education of women would clearly be an 
advantage. But it should be a council with power to 
make its opinions felt. This suggests a Royal Charter. 
And there is the special and great difficulty to be met of 
the unwillingness of the two universities which do the 
most for the education of women to grant to women de- 
grees, because of the complications which this would in- 
troduce in residential universities. Out of that difficulty 
a ready way is to give to the central council the power to 
confer degrees upon women. If that were done, the cen- 
tral council would become the senate of the women’s 
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university, and women who obtained the degrees of this 
university would have some share in its management as- 
signed to them.” 


MISCELLANEOUS ARTICLES. 


Mr. Townshend has a gossipy paper concerning some in- 
cidents of cattle ranching in the far West. Mrs. McClure 
describes the Agram mummy in which the Etruscan work 
was recently discovered. Mr. Dowling takes us for a walk 
in Alexandria. 

Mr. Maitland praises Verdi’s opera, ‘‘ Falstaff.” He says: 
‘* Whether or not the English public loses its head over 
‘ Falstaff,’ as it lost it over ‘Cavalleria Rusticana,’ there 
can be no sort of doubt as to the ultimate and enduring 
success’of the opera. It isnot of ana e, but for all time, 
and the position of ‘ Figaro’ in the future is not more se- 
cure than that of the new work.” 

Lady Mary Wood translates copiously from Count 
Cavour’s article in opposition to the repeal of the Union. 
Half a dozen notable books are deseribed by half a dozen 
notable men. Mr. Theodore Watts describes Tennyson as 
a nature poet. 


THE FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW. 


HE first two articles in the Fortnightly are devoted 
to the Home Rule bill and what Irishmen think of 
it. Professor Dowden maintains to his own satisfaction 
that all that is articulate in Ireland is dead against the 
Home Rule bill with the exception of the Parnellites and 
the Anti-Parnellites, who, although they may be lying 
low now, are certainly not lacking in their capacity of 
giving articulate expression of their approval of the bill. 
Mr. Clancy discusses the financial clauses of the Home 
Rule bill and says frankly that he does not like Mr. Glad- 
stone’s arrangements as to the amount of money which 
Ireland is to pay or the method by which it is to be col- 
lected. The financial clauses of the bill have aroused 
general dissatisfaction in Ireland, and most Irishmen be- 
lieve that their effect would be to seriously prejudice, if 
it did not destroy, the chance of the Home Rule bill prov 
ing successful. Mr. Clancy has only to insist upon his 
views and to secure a sufficient number of his colleagues 
to agree with him and the Home Rule bill will never pass 
intolaw. These questions, however, can be discussed in 
Parliament. 





IS THE UNIVERSE INFINITE. 


Sir Robert Ball has a very interesting paper which will 
help the average man to form a better idea of the im- 
mensity of the universe. He ridicules the idea that we 
can lay any claim to having discovered the central sun of 
the universe in the small portion of space that is visible 
to us from tis point. There are 100 million stars visible 
from the earth. The whole of the space in which these 
worlds lie is to the rest of space which lies beyond as a 
drop is to the Atlantic Ocean. He calls attention also to 
the fact that for every visible star that can be seen there 
must be millions of invisible and non-luminous stars, just 
as the quantity of molten iron on the earth at any time 
forms but a very small fragment of the cold iron ; so the 
luminous stavs constitute an almost imperceptible frac- 
tion of the non-luminous worlds with which space is 
filled. 

THE WEST INDIES IN 1892. 

Lord Brassey describes his visit to the West Indies, and 
gives, on the whole, a rather pleasing aecount of these 
islands. He thinks that Jamaica might be utilized for 
colonization purposes; but, on the whole, the West Indies 
must be left to the black men ; ; 
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‘Taking a broad view, these lovely islands are only 
suited to a tropical race such as the negroes, and for these 
they may be made an earthly paradise. Left to them- 
selves, the people might rapidly degenerate. Under 
British rule we may, in a not distant future, confidently 
hope to see the black population of our West India Islands. 
living in prosperous circumstances, with all the markets: 
of the world open to their useful products, good custom- 
ers to the British manufacturer, bound to the British 
Empire by the strongest ties of gratitude, and raised to 
a condition of enlightenment and civilization, only as yet, 
attained by a few men who have been greatly favored.” 


A REPLY TO MR. HERBERT SPENCER. 


Dr. Alfred Wallace concludes his papers in which he 
discusses whether individually acquired characters are 
inherited or not. Mr. Wallace summarizes his contention 
as follows : 

“T have now fairly met, so far as the space at my dis- 
posal will allow, the strongest arguments of the advocates: 
of use-inheritance as a law of nature and as a factor in 
evolution. I have shown that the éffects which it ought. 
to produce in the case of mankind do not appear, and 
that breeders of animals do not recognize it as a factor to 
be taken account of. The alleged cases of inherited habits. 
or instincts supposed to be useless are shown in one case 
to be not necessarily so ; while all such cases involve so 
many elements of uncertainty or ignorance that no con- 
clusion of value can be drawn from them. The alleged 
difficulty of the origin of horns except by the inherited 
effect of blows and pressures, I have shown tc be 
founded on error as to fact ; and their origin by normal 
variation, and development where useful by selection, to 
be suppo ted by the frequent occurrence of dermal ex- 
crescences in many animals. The case of the mammalian 
teeth has been shown to be quite explicable without use- 
inheritance, the mode of action of which is, in this case, 
itself inexplicable. Mr. Herbert Spencer’s three main 
arguments to prove the inadequacy of natural selection 
have been fully discussed, and have, I venture to think, 
been shown to be entirely inconclusive, since they are 
either founded on comparatively unimportant and adven- 
titious facts, or on a neglect of s me of the moss impor- 
tant conditions under which natural selection in '«; various 
forms comes into play.” 


SYNTHETIC CHEMISTRY. 


Professor Thorpe writes a paper on Synthetic Chem- 
istry, by which is understood the chemistry which manu- 
factures substances from organic matter. Synthetic 
chemistry dates from the application of the atomic theory 
as an explanation of the fundamental facts of chemical 
affinity. It is to chemistry as gravitation is to astronomy. 
Professor Thorpe then gives us a survey of the progress 
made during the last fifty years in synthetic chemistry. 
He says: ‘‘During the past half-century the chemist 
has succeeded in forming the active principles or charac 
teristic products of many plants; he has built up sub- 
stances which have hitherto been reg irded as made only 
by the very process of living of an animal ; and he has 
formed substances which were thought to be produced 
only by changes in organized matter after death.” 

Among the substances which the chemist now makes is 
nicotine, which is made out of coal tar and dissolved 
bones, tartaric acid, citric acid, alcohol and alzarine, 
which has destroyed the cultivation of madda, etc. In 
chemistry Professor Thorpe this the flood has only set 
in, and it is very far from having reached its high-water 
mark 
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THE CONTEMPORARY REVIEW. 


HE Contemporary Review is not up to its usual mark 
this month. Professor Bruce’s review of ‘‘ Christ 
and Modern Theology” is noticed elsewhere, and so is 
Father Brandi’s rejoinder to ‘‘The Policy of Leo the Thir- 
teenth.” 
THE ANTI-SEMITIC MOVEMENT. 

Mr. Whitman hasan article upon the anti-Semitic move- 
ment, in which he endeavors to hold the balance as even 
as he can between the Jews and their persecutors. He 
says: ‘The exceptional fitness, in the face of tremendous 
odds in the battle of life—as it is waged to-day—is the 
secret of the wealth and the power of the Jews on the 
Continent.” 

The Jew, he says, is the exploiter and wirepuller of the 
world, and as such i.curs no small share of popular 
hatred : ‘‘ The noisy manifestations of anti-Semitism are 
but the coarse outer shell of a deeper inner revolt of many 
against the materialistic tendencies of our age and their 
results; the gospel of ‘getting on’ at any price and 
its accompaniments—arrogance, ostentation, vulgarity, 
heartlessness and neglect of every moral principle.” 


THE INDUSTRIAL SCHOOLS ACT. 


The Rev. A. A. W. Drew, in a paper on ‘ Industrial 
Schools and Juvenile Crime,” says: ‘‘The one great im- 
provement which is most needed in order to complete the 
beneficent legislation of the Industrial Schools act is to 
extend the age of control over both boys and girls from 
sixteen to eighteen years of age, so that after leaving in- 
dustrial schools at the former age the managers may 
retain control over them until they reach the latter.” 

Mr. Dowling, in a paper entitled ‘‘ A Garden in Stone,” 
suggests that the artists employed in building our churches 
might do well to follow the example of the Middle Ages 
and carve their foliage from the living model. 


OTHER ARTICLES. 


The first two papers on the Home Rule question say 
what every one expected them to say. ‘The first of them 
is a careful reply to the criticisms of the financial policy 
of the Home Rule bill, maintaining the many advantages 
of the scheme proposed by the Government. Mr. Lecky 
writes upon some aspects of Home Rule from his familiar 
point of view, and says nothing that isnew. Sir Robert 
Ball describes the recent eclipse. Vernon Lee indulges iu 
a May day dialogue on Socialism and other things. 





THE DUBLIN REVIEW. 


HE Dublin Review is very solid and theological. It 
opens with an account of the early English pilgrim- 

ages to Rome in the Anglo-Saxon times, and concludes 
with a paper on the canon of the New Testament, which 
arrives at the conclusion that the Christians of the first 
two centuries were undoubtedly Catholics. Other articles 
are on the catechumen services in the Greek Church, the 
liturgies of St. Augustine and the Donatists. The most 
readabie articles for the general reader, however, are a 
review of Tosti’s ‘‘ Life of St Benedict,” the forefather of 
the great Benedictine Order, who was born in the year 
480, and another paper by Miss E. M. Clerke, based upon 
the memoirs of Cardinal Massaja, whose missionary. 
ventures in Abyssinia and the neighboring countries con- 
stitute a valuable addition to the annals of missionary 
heroism. There is an account of the minute book of the 
Cisalpine Club, a paper by Mrs. Grange on an incident in 
the life of Charles the First when he entered into an in- 
trigue with the Belgians, The Rev. Dr. Barry has an 
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article entitled ‘‘ Labor and Capital, Limited.” It is 
ch efly devoted to an account of the economic writings of 
the Jesuit Father, C. C. Devas. Dr. Barry thinks that 
legislation must be the direct method whereby industries 
should be adjusted to their social functions, and the para- 
sitical rich made to contribute their share to the common 
weal. 





THE SCOTTISH REVIEW. 


HE Scottish Review for April is much more readable 
than it has been for many a quarter. The article 
upon “ Scottish Fisheries Under the Fishery Board ” is not 
only written by one who is full of knowledge—for all the 
Scottish reviewers work up their subjects well—byt it is 
also.full of interesting facts of natural history, as, for in- 
stance, the following passage written to illustrate the 
fact that the utmost efforts of British fishermen are noth- 
ing compared with the destruction caused to the herring 
by their mortal enemies : ‘‘ The gannets around the coast 
probably eat more full-grown herring than all our annual 
catch. They will dive the 8 or 10 fathoms necessary to 
reach the Ballantrae Banks, and there gorge themselves 
so that they cannot rise from the water until they throw 
up an excess of half-a-dozen fish. The ‘‘dookers” of all 
descriptions will destroy far more herring half-grown 
than all the small-meshed nets in the sea. We have 
taken five half-grown herring from one guillemot. The 
gulls may be seen like long lines of foam resting on the 
water after a feast during the herring season. The num- 
berless sea-swallows around the coast live almost entirely 
upon herring sile ; while every other fish preys upon the 
herring at some stage, and the mature herring—when a 
gutpoke—devours its own young in myriads.” 

Mr. Mann’s article on ‘‘The Regulation of the Drink 
Traffic” is noticed elsewhere. Mr. Hume Brown de- 
scribes how George Buchanan fared in the Inquisition, 
when the Holy Office laid hands upon him during his so- 
journ in Portugal. The papers upon which this article 
has been based have not previously been published. The 
Marquis of Bute describes the fabulous voyage of Bren- 
don, an Irish worthy, who seems to have been the Irish 
progenitor of the religious novel. The Marquis says: 
‘¢ My own impression is, that the author, whoever he was, 
was a very pious man, who had read Homer and Lucian, 
and to whom it occurred that it would be a nice thing to 
write an imaginary voyage which might unite similar 
elements of interest and excitement with the inculcation 
of Christian, religious, and moral sentiments. For his 
own purposes he plagiarized them a little, and I am‘very 
far from wishing to contend that it is impossible that he 
may aiso have worked in some vague accounts of the 
wonders of the Western and Northern Seas, and possibly 
of America, which had reached his ears from the ad- 
venturous voyages of the Norsemen, if needed his date 
were late enough, possibly of even earlier navigators, now 
tous unknown. But, as a whole, I !ook upon the ‘ Fabu- 
lous Voyage,’ as a composition which is really only differ- 
entiated by the elements due to the time and place of its 
birth from religious novels such as those which enrich the 
pages of the Leisure Hour or the Sunday at Home.” 

Major Condor describes ‘‘The Early Languages of 
Syria,” Mr. Gough revels in book plates, while Mr. J. 
Beddoe gives his fifth lecture upon ‘“‘The Anthropologi- 
cal History of Europe.” Mr. J. B. Bury reviews Hodg- 
kin’s book under the title of ‘‘The Wandering of the 
Nations,” while Mr. Cockburn brings his narrative of the 
Scottish Press down to the end of the eighteenth century. 
The summaries of the foreign reviews are very carefully 
done. 
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THE EDINBURGH REVIEW. 


HE Edinburgh Review contains several interesting 
articles, but hardly any of them are above average 
merit. 
MACKENZIE AND MASHONALAND. 

The first place is given to an article upon ‘‘ Mashona- 
land.” It is on the whole carefully written by one who is 
neither optimist nor pessimist. The writer pays a well- 
merited meed of praise to the Rev. J. Mackenzie, the man 
who saved Bechuanaland for the British Empire. He 
says: ‘‘On the whole, however, the prospect in South 
Africa is more cheerful than that in any other part of the 
continent, because of the existence of wide regions fit for 
European life and for agriculture with mineral wealth suf- 
ficient to produce great consuming centres, which the 
farmer can feed. It is strange to look back only five years 

‘and to listen in ‘ Austral Africa’ to what was then little 
more than a single voice raised in favor of the Imperial 
policy, now associated with the name of a later convert— 
Mr. Rhodes. English capital would not have ventured into 
these regions and English miners would have feared to 
cross the border at Kimberley if Montsiwa had been left 
a prey to the lawless outcasts of the no-man’s-land, whee 
the boundary was still undefined; and if astrong man had 
not .dared the Boers from the plains of the Bechuana 


colony.” 
- A FRENCH NATURALIST. 


This issue’of the Edinburgh might be called a French 
number; there are no fewer than three articles devoted 
to French subjects. One of them deals with ‘ Philibert 
Commerson, Naturalist.” ‘‘Commerson claims a very 
high place in scientific research for a naturalist who, by 
some untoward fate, did not live to reap the harvest of 
his labors, and who has, to a great extent, slipped out of 
the remembrance of his successors. In Europe, though 
personally but little known, Commerson was recognized 
as one of the first botanists of the age. He was the cor- 
respondent of Linnzeus, the friend of Haller, the colleague 
of the elder a:d younger Jussieu. No explorer of the 
globe ever conveyed to Europe so large a number of valu- 
able plants previously unknown ; and his herbarium, 
which was deposited in the Jardin des Plantes, was of 
incredible richness.” 


THE PALL MALL MAGAZINE, 

HE Pall Mall Magazine makes its first appearance 

1 this month. It is a shilling magazine, published 
by Routledge, London, and edited by Lord Frederick 
Hamilton. The cover is designed by Mr.Sambourne. It 
is difficult to say exactly what niche the Pall Mall Maga- 
zine is to occupy. Itis printed on good paper, and con- 
tains much of the same sort of matter which the Strand 
publishes. The pictures, which it was said were to be 
equal to any produced by American art, do not fulfill this 
expectation. Many of them are worse than those of the 
Strand and the Idler, and none of them is above the 
level of the English Illustrated. There is a literary 
causerie by Mr. Zangwill, which is a rather humorous 
imitation of Mr. Lang’s monthly paper ‘‘ At the Sign of 
the Ship” in Longman’s. An element of seriousness is 
introduced into the magazine by the publication of short 
papers on political subjects. Mr. Justin McCarthy and 
Mr. Barton give us the pros and cons of Home Rule. Mr. 
Wallace pleads for the payment of members of the British 
Parliament, while Mr. Forwood and Sir George Baden- 
Powell strenuously declare that they much prefer to do 
their work for nothing. Mr. W. W. Astor writes a short 
paper entitled ‘‘ Madame Récamier’s Secret.” Mr. Astor 
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holds that Madame Récamier was the illegitimate child 
of her husband, to whom she was married in form for the 
purpose of saving his life during the Reign of Terror. 
Short stories are supplied by Rhoda Broughton, Alexan- 
der Lenox, Ashby-Sterry, and Arnold White, whose name 
appears for the first time as the writer of fiction. The 
only story which is not finished in the number is one by 
Mrs. Parr. Among the serious articles there is one on 
The ‘‘ Black Art,” by James Mew, and another upon “ The 
Cloud in the Pamirs,” by Stephen Wheeler. The chief 
feature of the magazine, however, is Mr. Swinburne’s 
poem on Astrophel. 





HARPER'S. 


E notice elsewhere the Exposition article, “A 

Dream City,” by Candace Wheeler, and Mr. 

Julian Ralph’s description of ‘‘ Colorado and Its Capital.” 
THE FRENCH SCARE OF 1875. 

M. de Blowitz writes on a picturesque moment in the 
history of Europe—‘‘ The French Scare of 1875,” in which 
crisis he played a part of no little importance. With the 
accession of Marshal McMahon, the creation of the famous 
Fourth Battalion and other startling increase of France’s 
armament, Germany pricked up her ears, and it was 
whispered in the secret closets of half a dozen courts that 
Germany would take the initiative and invade France. 
M. de Blowitz was informed of the electrical condition of 
the political atmosphere by the Duc Decazes, who urged 
him to aid in averting the catastrophe by publishing the 
facts in the London Times. M. de Blowitz consults his 
editor, Mr. John Delane, who is, of course, put on the 
qui vive, but requires authoritative proof of the truth of 
the rumor before committing the Times. Whereupon the 
Duc Decazes takes the extraordinary step of revealing to 
M. de Blowitz the secret dispatch from the French 
ambassador, who had obtained from M. de Radowitz the 
following plot on the part of Germany: “‘The German 
armies were to invade France, crush instantly all oppo- 
sition, press on to Paris, invest the capital, take up a 
position,on the plateau of Avron, whence they could over- 
look Paris, and if need be destroy it. This done, Ger- 
many would dictate a treaty, reducing France to abso- 
lute subjection for many years. It would insist on a 
permanently reduced army, impose a war indemnity of 
10,000,000,000 (ten milliards) of francs, payable in twenty 
annuities, without being permitted to pay by anticipa- 
tion, with annual interest at five per cent. and keep garri- 
sons in the principal towns in France until the whole sum 
should be paid.” 

The dispatch was published in the Times of May 4, 1875, 
the neutral powers could no longer pretend ignorance, 
and, while both French and German newspapers “ jumped 
on” M. de Blowitz, for his part in the matter, he was 
quite repaid by the hearty commendation of his chief.: 


MR. LANG ON MODERN “STYLE.” 

Mr. Lang and Mr. Abbey collaborate this month on 
‘‘Love’s Labor Lost.” Holofernes, Armado & Co. give 
Mr. Lang a text for a little sermon on pedantry which he 
does not fail to apply to certain failings of the age. He 
takes occasion to exhort us that we flee Eupheuism and 
write plain English. ‘ Love’s Labor Lost,” thinks Mr. 
Lang, ‘‘ ought to form a part of compulsory education in 
schools, colleges and newspaper offices. The age is rich 
in representatives of Armado and Holofernes, in authors 
whose English is a deplorable jargon, obviously difficult 
to write, and, except to esoteric disciples, ‘impossible to 
read,” 
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THE CENTURY. 


E quote in another department from A. B. Cassel- 

man’s paper ‘‘An Inside View of the Pension 

Bureau,” from the ‘‘ Relics of Artemus Ward,” by Don C. 

Seitz, and from W. Lewis Fraser’s ‘‘ Decorative Painting 
at the World’s Fair.” 

Mr. Gilbert Gaul’s ‘‘ Personal Impressions of Nicaragua” 
happen at a timely moment in view of the attention re- 
cently called to that small but fervid country by its revo- 
lution. His impressions are entirely of native scenes, 
and from the point of view of an artist tourist, his own 
pictures embellishing the article. 

A NICARAGUA TOWN. 

Of Greytown, the ‘‘city” supported by the canal, he 
gives a rather melancholy account. ‘‘ Most of the houses 
are frame buildings ; but a few of the natives still cling 
to the palm-thatched roof. The character and appear- 
ance of the town are different from the interior towns, 
from the fact that there are so many foreigners living in 
it, and what is called the native population is well mixed 
up with black blood from Jamaica. The old town of the 
time of the gold fever has almost entirely disappeared, 
the site being in part washed away, and the unstable 
buildings that were on the remainder have long since been 
replaced by others. Decay is very rapid here, the hu- 
midity is so great, and such instruments as cameras warp 
and swell so much as to be practically useless, even when 
kept wrapped in rubber. Everything is moldy. It is 
useless to try to keep dry. In the camps where men are 
cutting out the line of the canal, often for days they are 
at work in water, and the greater part of the time in the 
rain. Often the water is poisonous or stagnant.” 

Very attractive, indeed, is the little personal sketch 
which Mr. John Swett gives of the naturalist and botan- 
ist, John Muir, the apostle of the Yosemite. His career 
brings Thoreau irresistibly to mind. He was the son of 
a Wisconsin pioneer, graduated from the State University, 
and, after working in a woodwork mill for some time— 
during which his leisure was given up to botanizing—he 
departed to glorious freedom to study nature at first 
hand in the wilderness. 

MUIR IN THE YOSEMITE. 

“Throughout an entire day he could sit motionless, 
studying the habits of squirrel, or bird, or grasshopper ; 
and every plant and animal was his friend. How lonely 
and adventurous his life was,is strikingly manifested by 
the fact that during ten years of exploration in the high 
Sierra, with the single exception of a band of Mono In- 
dians, he never met a human being. 

“His outfit on one of his ten-day excursions was the 
lightest possible. It consisted of a pocket aneroid, chro- 
nometer and thermometer, a note book and pencil, a few 
pounds of bread and oatmeal, a little tea and sugar and a 
small tincan. After climbing a summit during the day 
he descended at night to the timber line, built a fire, made 
a can of tea, ate his bread and lay down by the side of his 
camp fire with no other covering than that which he had 
worn during the day. At an elevation of from nine to 
twelve thousand feet (the height of the timber line in the 
Sierra) the nights are severe and the fire required to be re- 
plenished at intervals of about an hour, thus making his 
sleep a broken one. But this hardship was not without 
fine compensation in enabling him to hear the many 
strange sounds of the night, and to see the glories of the 
starry mountain sky. Blankets would have been a con- 
venience, but in the rugged regions where he climbed it 
was impossible to carry them. A gun was too heavy to 
carry and a pistol would have been only a useless encum- 
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brance. Bears never molested him and other animals 
were his companions. In this manner for years he studied 
the channels of ancient glaciers, pushed through the 
wildest cafions and noted the forest-covered moraines.” 





SCRIBNER’S. 


HE Exhibition number of Scribner’s magazine is 

a very important event in its successful career. 

At the beginning of this department we give a sketch of 

the magazine’s history and of its staff, and elsewhere we 

review the contribution of W. D. Howells, ‘‘ The Country 

Printer,” and Walter Besant’s first paper on ‘‘ The Up- 
ward Pressure ” of society. 

The ‘‘ star” article of this beautiful number is a hitherto 
unpublished autograph narrative by George Washington, 
in wh'ch he describes the Braddock campaign. Mr. 
Henry G. Pickering gives the pedigree of this very valu- 
able manuscript, which was written by General Washing- 
ton for the edification of a member of his staff, Colonel 
Humphreys, who intended to write a life of his superior. 
Mr. Pickering explains, too, the reasons which have led 
him and the editors of Scribner’s to disregard the august 
writer’s request that the manuscript should be committed. 
to the flames—those reasons being very evidently its 
historical value and the length of time which has elapsed.. 

WASHINGTON ON BRADDOCK. 

For us the most interesting passage 1s doubtless Wash- 
ington’s estimate of Braddock’s character. Of the Indian 
surprise attacks in the woods, General Washington says, 
referring to himself as ‘‘G. W.”: 

“‘In one of these the General received the wound of 
which he died ; but previous to it, had several horses 
killed and disabled under him. Captains Orme and Mor- 
ris (his two Aids de Camp) having received wounds which 
rendered them unable to attend, G. W. remained the sole 
aide through the day to the General ; he also had one 
horse killed and two wounded under him, a ball through 
his hat, and several through his clothes, but escaped un- 
hurt.” 

And of Braddock he remarks : 

‘‘Thus died a man whose good and bad qualities were 
intimately blended. He was brave even to a fault, and 
in regular service would have done honor to his profession. 
His attachments were warm—his enmities were strong— 
and having no disguise about him, both appeared in full 
force. He was generous and disinterested—but plain and 
blunt in his manner, even to rudeness.” 

THE ORGAN-GRINDER CHAMPIONED. 

Not the least charming of the month’s literature is the 
plea Mr. H. C. Bunner makes for the itinerant organ- 
grinder, the Seidl of the city poor. Mr. Bunner takes as 
his text a very indignant clipping from a certain daily 
paper anent the *‘ Organ-Grinding Nuisance” and goes on 
to show out of his own observation of ‘Jersey and 
Mulberry” what the ragged troubadours mean to the 
youngters of those recondite and ill-favored regions. It 
is beyond human power to disagree with him while he is 
describing a circle of ragged little girls in Mulberry street 
dancing about the Italian virtuoso to the tune of the “ Blue 
Aisatian Mountains.” And as to the more coldly argued 
right of the organ-grinder, he says: 

‘“‘He cannot be called a beggar who gives something 
that to him, and to thousands of others, is something 
valuable, in return for the money he asks of you. Our 
organ-grinder is no more a beggar than is my good friend 
Mr. Henry Abbey, the honestest and best of operatic im- 
presarios. Mr. Abbey can take the American opera house 
and hire Mr. Seidl and Mr. to conduct grand opera 
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for your delight and mine, and when we can afford it we 
go and listen to his perfect music, and, as our poor contri- 
butions cannot pay for it all, the rich of the land meet the 
deficit. But this poor, foot-sore child of fortune has only 
his heavy box of tunes and a human being’s easement in 
the public highway. Let us not shut him out of that poor 
right because once in a while he wanders in front of our 
doors and offers wares that offend our finer taste. It is 
easy enough to get him to betake himself elsewhere, and, 
if {t costs us a few cents, let us not ransack our law books 
and our moral philosophies to find out if we cannot indict 
him for constructive blackmail, but consider the nickel or 
the dime a little tribute to the uncounted weary souls 
who love his strains and welcome his coming. 

‘For the editor of the Hvening was wrong when 
he said that the Board of Aldermen and the Mayor had 
consented to the licensing of the organ-grinder ‘in the 
face of a popular protest.’ There was a protest, but it 
was not a popular protest, and it came face to face with a 
demand that was popular.” 

We have scarcely room to give credit for the bountiful 
display of the best things in magazine art and literature 
which Scribner’s lavishes thismonth. A unique feature is 
the score of full-page drawings contributed by such artists 
as Alfred Parsons, Boughton, Wiles, Church, Weir, Mar- 
chetti, Reinhart, Blum and Kingsley. It is worth notic- 
ing that several of the costly woed engravings do not 
at all overshadow in artistic interest those reproduced by 
the half-tone process. The short stories are by Thomas 
Hardy, Bret Harte, Henry James, George W. Cable and 
Sarah Orne Jewett. 


THE COSMOPOLITAN. 

N another department we reyiew Prof. Elisha Gray’s 
description of his telautograph, and the paper on 
“ Lumbering in the Northwest” by J. E. Jones. Ex- 
Postmaster-General Thomas L. James makes a readable 
article out of his sketch of ‘‘ English Postal Reformers.” 
It is hard for us to believe that there was a time, within 
this century when a small merchant or manufacturer 
would be taxed for postage 25 per cent. of his earnings, if 
he did not cheat the government. But he did—steadily 
and patiently. The consequence of the heavy rates before 
Rowland Hill’s reform was that five-sixths of the letters 
did not pass through the post office. Postage was charged, 
absurdly enough, according to the number of inclosures, 
and six pence, the rate, was about one-third of a poor 
man’s income at that time. In opposition to Rowland 
Hill’s plan of penny postage some curious pleas were 
made; in the Parliamentary Committee ‘one noble 
lord considered that the amount of correspondence would 
be so greatly increased ‘that the whole area on which the 
post office stands would not be large enough to receive the 
clerks and the letters.’ Rowland Hill rétorted that it was 
simply a question whether ‘ the size of the post office is to 
be regulated by the amount of correspondence, or the 

amount of correspondence.by the size of the post office.’ 

‘*One earnest Briton wrote that the reduction of the 
postage would only increase the number of idle scribblers 
and be of little benefit to the lower class, who seldom 
had occasion to write.” 

Mrs. Helen G. Ecob, in a good discussion of ‘ Crinoline 
Folly,” lustily condemns that fashion which, a short time 
ago, seemed so imminent. ‘‘We poor reformers help- 
lessly denounce the crinoline fashion, on the ‘ horridly 
sensible’ grounds of health and reason. Women are 
already overburdened by the weight of their garments. 
This fashion will increase the circumference of our skirts 
at least four yards. This additional material in gowns 
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and petticoats, together with the weight of the crinoline, 
pivots on the most delicate organs of the body, Every 
passing breeze acts on the balloon-skirt, as the wind acts. 
on the sails of a boat, and the female pedestrian must 


actually carry many additional pounds of atmospheric: 


pressure. Then, the alternate motion of the legsin walk-- 
ing, the tilting of the hoop as it comes in contact with 
passing objects, keeps a current of air constantly rushing” 
up to fill the vacuum, and thus exposes the lower body to 
drafts and chills. 

‘*The hoop-skirt is ugly, because it plays tricks with the 
human figure. To inflate a skirt, which should follow the- 
line of the leg, to squeeze in a waist, which should be- 
ample, is: bad art; for art honors God and reverences: 
nature.” 





ATLANTIC MONTHLY. 


E quote elsewhere from Mr. Henry Van Brunt’s: 
article, ‘‘The Columbian Exposition and the 
World’s Fair.” 

An appropriate contrast to Mr. Van Brunt’s essay is: 
made in the reminiscences of Mr. John Dean Caton, fol~ 
lowing it. Mr. Caton vas a young lawyer in the little 
hamlet which bore tke name of Chicago sixty years ago. 
He describes the extremely simple processes of justice of 
those years, and the methods of settling La Salle County 
pursued by the Kentucky and Tennessee emigrants who 
were willing to trust themselves and their families to the 
broad prairies of Chicago. 

“ When, in 1838 and 1839, operations on the Illinois and 
Michigan Canal were suspended, the laborers on that 
work each bought a sack of corn meal, which they placed. 
in their wheelbarrows, and, followed by their wives and. 
little ones, started out into the broad prairies, selected. 
places which suited them, and with their spades cut up 
sods, with which they built little shanties, dug holes in 
neighboring sloughs for water, spaded up a place for a, 
garden, where they planted a variety of vegetables which. 
grew in the same season, so as to supplement their corn. 
meal diet.” Mr. Caton has provided his family with din- 
ner from stranded fish that he captured in Water street, 
while walking through the ‘city ” after a tidal wave. 

Professor James J. Greenough takes as a text the re- 
cent curious proofs of inability on the part of college men. 
to express themselves in clear English—rising to absurdity 
in the case of the Harvard examination papers published. 
not long ago. Professor Greenough argues very reason- 
ably that the reason our boys do not write clearly is be- 
cause they do not think clearly. He is quite reactionary 
in his condemnation of the present excessive interest in. 


athletics, and in his advocacy of the extinct classics. ° 


These last were needed, he thinks, to stimulate the imag- 
ination of the boy, and to raise his ideals. As fox the rest, 
he advises an insistence, by teachers on clear expression. 
in recitations, and on any methods which will persuade, 
the boys to think for themselves. 





THE CHAUTAUQUAN. 
E quote in another Cepartment from Edward. 
Arden’s discussion of ‘Organized Labor and 
the Law.” 

The Rev. Richard Wheatley compiles some interesting 
statistics concerning ‘‘ The Police Force in Eleven Princi- 
pal Cities of the United States.” We find that these 
towns rejoice in an aggregate of 13,472 limbs of the law, 
or one brass buttons to every 510 citizens. These thirteen. 
thousand officers arrest annually no less than 446,744 per- 
sons, Which shows a very respectable reason for their 
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official existence. As these arrests are in a total popula- 
tion of 6,871,480 persons, it looks at first glance pretty bad 
for our morals, if we read the figures to prove that one 
out of every fifteen of us goes to the lock-up in the course 
of twelve months. But the shame of this is mitigated by 
the fact that a large number of these arrests are duplicates 
—there being a certain class of us known as ‘ rounders” 
who furnish much more than its quota to the aggregate. 

“Disproportion between the numbers of the sexes ar- 
rested is remarkable: 348,148 males to 69,337 females. 
The ages between which criminal dispositions are most 
uncontrolled are also noteworthy. St. Louis’ last report is 
that of her 22,935 arrests, 8,819 were of persons between 
the ages of 20 and 30; 5,103 between 10 and 20; 4,527 
from 30 to 40 ; 2,663 from 40 to 50, and 1,823 from 50 up- 
ward. This is a typical exhibit.” 

The servant girl question is such anever present and bit- 
ter one with our housekeepers that there is an especial in- 
terest in Marie. A. Kimball’s observations on the Pacific 
Coa t custom of havi ga Chinaman for one’s servant girl. 
She says they are quiet, capable and satisfactory. They are 
obtained through the offices of a mystericus ‘‘ boss China- 
man,” who se ms to be half intelligence-office keeper and 
half slave owner. They are paid six dollars a week, with 
an extra dollar in harvest time, and they cook, sweep and 
do some of the washing. In the city they lodge in China- 
town and come to work early in the morning, and on Chi- 
nese New Year they require a week for a spree with their 
countrymen. The domesticated Celestial does not become 
Americanized. The writer only knows of one exception, 
‘who shaved his queue, donned Christian breeches and 
bought a bicycle, only to be rigidly ostracized and finally 
forcibly banished from Chinatown. 


OF REVIEWS. 


POPULAR SCIENCE MONTHLY. 
E quote elsewhere from Mr. Charles S. Plumb’s 
paper on ‘“ How Science Is Helping the Farmer.” 
Under the title ‘‘ The Cultivation of Humane Ideas and 
Feelings,” Professor Wesley }.ills makes a very sensible 
argument for an improvement in our treatment of the 
animals about us. 

‘‘T would especially direct attention to the education of 
children in and out of school on this subject. It should 
be held before a child as a more cowardly thing to abuse 
a defenseless animal than one of its own species. But 
this will not weigh much with the child if all it hears 
tends to belittle the creatures by which it is surrounded 
and to exalt man beyond all measure. I should begin 
with very young children by pointing to similarities of 
structure and function between themselves and the family 
cat or dog. They have eyes, ears, tongues, etc. ; they see, 
hear, taste, feel pain, and experience pleasure just as chil- 
dren do ; therefore, let us recognize their rights, avoid 
giving them pain and increase their pleasures. I strongly 
advocate each family having some one animal, at least, to 
be brought up with the household to some extent, 
whether it be bird, cat or dog.” 

Mr. G. W. Littlehales tells some curious things about 
‘‘ Our Knowledge of the Deep Sea.” 

He prints a table of deepest soundings from the various 
seas and oceans, which show the biggest holes in the At- 
lantic and Pacific Oceans that have been reliably sounded 
to be about 4,500 and 4,600 fathoms respectively; scarcely 
half that depth has been attained in the Arctic, Antarctic, 
Mediterranean and Bering Seas, while the shallowest 
‘‘great bodies,” such as the Baltic, show soundings no 
deeper than three and four hundred fatioms. 


THE FRENCH REVIEWS. 


THE NOUVELLE REVUE. 


OTH of the April numbers of the Nouvelle Revue are 
largely given over to politics, past and present, and 
to fiction. Neither of the two articles dealing with Jules 
Ferry’s powerful personality, however, gives an intimate 
picture of the man as apart from a politician. In descr b- 
ing the rél2 which political corruption has played in his- 
tory, the Comte de Mouy deals with the financial story 
of the French, Spanish and English Courts during the 
*sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, and in ‘“‘ Political Cor- 
ruptors of To-day” M. Lombroso tries to draw certain 
deductions from the personal appearance of the three 
‘men most implicated in the Panama scandals—Cornelius 
Herz, Reinach and Arton. Of these he remarks that Herz 
has only ill-set ears and an evil expression, while Arton is 
the one of the three who may be said to belong to a dis- 
tinctly criminal type, though even he can boast of a 
peculiarity which is hardly ever found in a criminal born 
and not made—namely, an exaggerated and luxuriant 
beard. : 

The most curious and interesting article in the second 
number of the Nouvelle Revue is that in which M. Mayou 
attempts to explain the raison @étre of the Pyramids. 
We do not remembe * to have seen before any illustrated 
article in the Nouvelle Revue. With the help of three 
somewh t rough drawings, M. Mayou explains with con- 
siderable ingenuity his theory that the Pyramids were in- 
tended by their builders to commemorate the creation of 
the Nile in Egypt, and of the commencement of the ster- 
ilization of the great African desert, which he believes to 
have once been the Garden of Eden described by Moses in 
Genesis. M. Mayou founds his theory on a great number 
of facts and coincidences in modern and ancient history, 
which he describes at great length, But though we do 


not feel that he has extracted from the Sphinx its secret, 
the many researches he has made will remain a distinct 
addition. to the literature of the Pyramids and of th 
desert of Sahara. 


REVUE DES DEUX MONDES. 


HE April numbers of the Revue des Deux Mondes 

are above their usual standard of excellence. In 
addition to the curious account of Prosper Merimée, and 
the French view of Chaucer, noticed elsewhere, there is 
an article by M. Charles de Maxade, which throws some 
curious side lights on the Catholic Liberal movement of 
1830-48, and describes a young Count de Chambord little 
known to history. In the same number M. Valbert de- 
scribes Rembrandt according to his latest biographer, 
Emile Michel. Rembrandt, he points out, “did not much 
care for reading; hie library was a poor ene, In addition 
to some articles on the art of caligraphy, he only pos- 
sessed in all some twenty volumes; neither did he seek the 
society of the lettered, preferring to them theologians 
and doctors. The only book which he really read was his 
old Bible, wich he was never tired of consulting and on 
which he often meditated.” 

In the second number of the Revue M. Charles de 
Maxade continues his account of the Count de Falloux’s 
life after the year 1848, giving pen pictures of many of 
those with whom the Royalist statesman was brought into 
contact; and the Vicomte George d’Avenel contributes a 
learned account of how landed property has been bought, 
sold, and held from the days of Philippe Auguste to 
Napoleon; while some curious fragments taken from an 
unpublished diary of Eugene Delacroix, the great histori- 
cal painter, is as interesting from the literary as from the 
artistic point of view. 
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‘“THE LIFE AND WORK OF JOHN RUSKIN.” * 


HE two volumes of .Mr. Collingwood, written with 
great insight and sympathy out of the experiences 
of a long acquaintance with Mr. Ruskin, would, under any 
circumstances, have been important. Events which the 
author could not foresee have given a particular timeli- 
ness and value to his work. The recent appointment of 
Mr. Ruskin to the poet-laureateship, whatever be the 
subtler significance of the call, has brought once more 
into prominent notice a personality that has been a power 
in English thought for more than half a century. Mr. 
Collingwood has traced with an appreciative but dis- 
criminating hand the development of Ruskin’s genius ; 
the forces which have shaped and controlled his unique 
individuality ; the essential principles which have dom- 
inated his life and work in each of its great periods ; 
the relation of his private to his public career, and the 
main tendencies and results of his varied writings. We 
are impressetl anew by the intensity of this life, full of 
‘“‘labor and sorrow ” long before the threescore years and 
ten were attained. Before Ruskin had graduated at Ox- 
ford in 1842 (being then a young man of twenty-three) 
he had written a considerable quantity of poetry, includ- 
ing a production which won him ‘the Newdigate prize. 
But like the youthful Goethe, his pursuits were by no 
means limited to versification. He had begun his inde- 
pendent studies of geology and architecture, becoming to 
some extent a recognized authority in the latter subject ; 
he had traveled extensively in England and on the Conti- 
nent, experiencing those thoughts and emotions in the 
presence of nature which continued to influence him 
throughout life. He had begun also to revere Turner, 
and had written an essay which maintained the supremacy 
of the art of painting over that of music. It may be 
worth while to notice that Ruskin has never fully appre- 
ciated the subtler effects of music ; that is almost equiva- 
lent to saying that he has no natural or acquired power 
in that art of versitication in which Tennyson was master. 
Mr. Collingwood considers Ruskin’s career as ‘ Art 
Critic” (1842-1860), ‘‘Hermit and Heretic” (1860-1870), 
and as ‘‘ Professor and Prophet ” (1870-1892), and gives us 
a very delightful picture of the quiet life which Ruskin 
has for some time been leading at ‘‘ Brantwood.” The 
laureate has labored in nearly every large field of human 
thought except those of the politician and the techni-al 
philosopher Perhaps criticism is right when it affirms 
that a greater concentration would have resulted in 
greater usefulness and happiness. But we close these 
volumes with the belief+that Mr. Collingwood is also 
right when he finds the essence of Ruskin’s work— 
throughout a life of intense application in art criticism, 
political economy, ethics and teaching, and burdened by 
frequent physical infirmity—‘‘ summed in one word, sin- 
cerity.” A large number of excellent illustrations accom- 
pany the reading matter, and the bibliography and 
chronology are of much value. 





*The Life and Work of John Ruskin. By W. G. Colling- 
wood, M.A. Two vols., 8vo, pp. 638. Boston: Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co. 95. 


MRS. VAN RENSSELAER’S “ART OUT-OF- 


DOORS,” * 


RS. VAN RENSSELAER’S volume is one of the 
numerous indications that we are, as a people, 
beginning to take a more intelligent interest in the 
zsthetic delight which the art of landscape gardening is 
able to yield us. For most of us the artistic possibilities 
in the grouping of trees, the arranging of walks and 
lawns, the position of statues in our public parks, the 
harmony between buildings and their natural surround- 
ings, are only vaguely apprehended. Mrs. Van Rensselaer 
has not aimed so much at making artists of her readers 
(though she expects the profession of the landscape 
gardener will grow rapidly in importance and hopes for 
schools that will instruct in the art) as she has sought to 
explain some essential principles and their application, so 
that all lovers of nature and of beauty might understand 
them. Her chapters upon ‘ Cemeteries,” ‘‘The Beauty 
of Trees” and ‘‘ The Love of Nature” are of particularly 
wide interest ; but there are no pages of the book which 
are not suggestive and educative, in the higher meaning 
of that word. If he who helps 1 ature to bring forth two 
stalks of corn in place of one does nobly, how shall we 
rate the service of the writer who teaches us what is 
truly beautiful and admirable in those appearances of 
nature over which man has at least a partial control ? So 
far as the pressure of modern life is evil in its tendency, 
we are helped to counteract: it by such books as Mrs. Van 
Rensselaer’s, which give a deeper insight into the artistic 
and emotional values about us. 





HISTORY, ECONOMICS AND SOCIOLOGY. 


Outline of the Principles of History. By Johann Gustav 
Droysen. Translated by E. Benjamin Andrews. 
12mo, pp. 157. Boston: Ginn & Co. $1.10. 


As indicated by aletter, given in fac-simile in this vol- 
ume, from the great German professor, President Andrews 
planned a translation of the ‘‘Grundriss der Historik ”’ as early 
as 1884. It has been a labor of love upon his part, considering as 
he does that Professor Droysen is one of the greatest teachers 
of history our century hasseen. To the ‘Principles of His- 
tory *—which contain the basis of Droysen’s university lect- 
ures—is prefixed a translation of a biographical sketch of the 
historian by one of his pupils—Dr. Herman Krueger. Presi- 
dent Andrews has also added translations of the three ap- 

endices, upon “The Elevation of History,” ‘Nature and 

istory,”’ ‘“ Art and Method.” As opposed to certain methods 
of historical study very prominent now—the boldly statistical 
and the so-called scientific school of Buckle—Droysen saw in 
his beloved pursuits most willingly and most habitually the 
moral elements. He may erhaps be said to have united the 
ethical search with the historical as Lotze tended to unite an 
eesthetic and a philosophic satisfaction. Professor Droysen’s 
analysis of the ‘Principles of History ” is as logical and mi- 
nute as we expect from a German scholar, but President An- 
drews has translated with such clearness and sense of relative 
value that the volume is delightful reading. Its slenderness 
is no indication of its real importance asa protest against 
lowering the ideals of historical stay and as the presentation 
of the fundamental thought of a brilliant, profound student. 





* Art Out-of-Doors. Hints on Good Taste in Gangouing. By 
Mrs. Schuyler Van Rensselaer. 12mo, pp. 399. New York: 


Charles Scribner’s Sons. $1.50. 
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The Story of Poland. By W. B. Mortill, M.A. 12mo, pp. 
404. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $1.50. 


No European state has had a more romantic and mourn- 
ful history than the country of Kosciusko and Chopin. After 
an existence of eight centuries, after a period in which it 
dominated Eastern an yy as a political individuality it was 
wiped from the earth by that series of partitions in the 
cig teenth century, of which every schoolboy has some knowl- 
edge. Heroic but unsuccessful struggles to regain independ- 
ence broke out at various times down to so late a date as 
1860. The story of this country and people has been told in a 
very interesting way by Mr. Morfill, who has already written 
the volume upon Russia in this series, and who is a specialist 
in Slavonic languages and history. He has given special at- 
tention to the analysis of the causes of the downfall of Poland, 
and one of the most entertaining chapters of the book is upon 
Polish literature, which is just now assuming particular im- 
portance on account of the great novelist whose latest work 
we mention in another column. There is an admirable equip- 
ment of maps, portraits and other illustrations, and a con- 
siderable amount of tabular and reference matter. Mr. Mor- 
fill has written without political bias and with a genuine 
— for the more than ten million people who still speak 
the Polish language. 

Outlines of Roman History. By H. F. Pelham. 12mo, 
pp. 609. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $1.75. 


Professor Pelham’s work is a reprint, with revisions 
and additions, of his article on “Roman History ” in the 
Encyclopedia Britannica.” Its purpose is to give the broad 
outlines of the development of Rome in such a manner as to 
bring clearly home to the reader’s mind the characteristic 
elements of each period. Much more than half the space has 
been given to the puis 133 B. C.—69 A. D. ; this being so 
intimately connected with the extant literature of Rome and 
anepoch of great historical value in many respects... Ref- 
erences to modern authorities have been given and there 
are excellent maps for the dates 486 B. C., 134 B. C., 49 B. C. 
and 69 A. D. The volume is well bound in neat and substan- 
tialform and v:ry clearly printed. Professor Pelham’s En- 
glish makes pleasant reading, and his work is well adapted for 
popular use at home or in the schoolroom. 


Witchcraft : With a Glance at Old and New Salem and Its 
Historical Resources. By Mrs. Henrietta D. Kimball. 
Octavo, pp. 185. New York: Charles T. Dillingham. 
$1.50. 


Salem is for many reasons one of the most interesting 
towns in New England. In this little volume we are told ina 
simple, conversational way much about its history and present 
condition. The old story of the witchcraft episode is related, 
reinforced by similar anecdotes from Germany, England, 
Eastern jugglery, etc. The numerous illustrations include 
the birthplace of Hawthorne, and the “ house of seven gables.” 
Two poems are included in the book. 


A History of the Schools of Syracuse, from Its Early 
Settlement to January 1, 1893. By Edward Smith. 
Octavo, pp. 347. Syracuse: C. W. Bardeen. $3. 


Mr. Edward Smith is at present the superintendent of the 
school system of Syracuse. Ina direct, matter of fact manner 
he has traced the development of that system, with which 
he has been closely connected for nearly half a century. The 
volume is of more than local interest in so far as it gives a 

sresentation of typical progress in teaching force, salaries, 
buildings, libraries, curriculum and details of organization. 


A Brief History of Panics and their Periodical Occurrence 
inthe United States. By Clement Juglar. Trans- 
lated and Edited by DeCourcy W. Thom. 12mo, pp. 
150. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $1. 


Most of our readers interested in economic and allied 
problems are familiar with the general character of the 
‘Questions of the Day ’ series, to which the present volume 
belongs. Mr. DeCourcy W. Thom, of the Baltimore Stock 
Exchange, has translated such portions from the French 
work upon panics by Clement Juglar as relate to the United 
States. The history of all the great financial crises of our 
country is briefly given, their causes analyzed, and some inter- 
esting results revealed by means of statistical tables. Mr. 
‘Thom carries the recital a step beyond the point where the 
French writer stopped, and_gives the financial situation and 
outlook as late as 1892. The recent financial disasters that 
have been felt so widely throughout the United States must 
of necessity bring the economic literature of industrial crises 
into fresh demand. This little work from a foreign author 
upon the history of_panics in the United States makes its ap- 
pearance in an English translation at just the right moment. 





OF REVIEWS. 


Tools and the Man. Property and Industry Under the 
Christian Law. By Washington Gladden. 12mo, pp. 
315. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $1.25. 


One of the most significant things about this new volume. 
from Rev. Washington Gladden is that it consists of a series. 
of lectures delivered before theological students. Much criti- 
cism is directed against attempts to unite ethics and econo- 
mics, but there can be no question as to the value of the- 

rowing tendency to give the study of social problems an 
important place in ministerial education. Dr. Gladden is. 
widely known as a man having firm faith in the applicability 
of the principles of Christianity to modern industrial prab- 
lems. In this particular book he discusses in some detail the: 
relation of the ethical system of Christ to property, labor, 
competition aud the reorganization of industrial society. 
While having very ~~ exmpathy with some more radical 
socialistic tendencies, Dr. Gladden’s hope, so far as it is ex- 
pressed in economic terms, rests mainly in the growth of 
co-operation and arbitration. The —_ of Christianity seems. 
to him to possess in its fusion of indiv dualism and altruism 
the key to a sane, true solution of the vexing problems in our 
— industrial‘ structure. The REVIEW OF REVIEWS be- 
ieves heartily not only in Dr. Gladden’s purposes, but also in 
the great value of his work itself. The wide reading which 
his latest book deserves to have will result in much good. 


Philanthropy and Social Progress. Seven Essays. De- 
livered before the School of Applied Ethics, at. 
Plymouth, Mass. 12mo. pp. 279. New York: Thomas. 
Y. Crowell & Co. $1.50. 


The efforts which intelligent men and women are making 
to-day to find a scientific basis for morals, and especially the 
uniting = of correct theory and practical efficiency in 
charitable work, find no more marked expression than in the 
‘“Summer School of Applied Ethics.’ Last summer, in the 
department of Economics of that school, the central idea dis- 
cussed was that of social progress. Among the lectures given 
in this connection were the seven which compose this volume, 
delivered by those actually engaged in philanthropic work or 
those who are careful students of the —— Miss Jane 
Addams, of Hull House, Chicago, contributes two chapters; 
Mr. Woods, of Andover House, Boston, one; Father Hunting- 
ton, two; and the a are by Professor Giddings, 
of Bryn Mawr, and Dr. Bernard Bonsaquet, of London. The 
tendency of these pages is toward a sharp distinction between 
instinctive and reasoned methods in charity; toward a solu- 
tion, upon broad, sound | ayers gree of the problem of extend- 
ing democracy practically into social as well as political life. 
Prof. Henry C. Adams, of the University of Michigan and 
Dean of the *‘ School of Applied Ethics,” has written a valua- 
ble introduction to the book. ; 


Homes in City and Country. By Donald G. Mitchell and 
Others. Octavo, pp. 224. New York: Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons. $2. 


The growing interest in the san tary, esthetic and eco- 
nomic questions connected with the housing of American citi- 
zens, whether in the city or in the country, is of no mean 
significance. Good citizenship and good morals depend in 

reat measure upon right determination of these questions. 

he six articles of this volume are known to many of our 
readers from their appearance in the pages of Scribner's 
Monthly. They are written by eminent authorities, give a 
great deal of information and suggestion, and gain greatly in 
value by the excellent and very numerous illustrations. The 
chapter aannnee are: “The City House in the East and 
South,” “The City House in the West,” “The Suburban 
House,” ‘‘ The Country House,” ‘‘ Small Country Places,” and 
“Building and Loan Associations.” Being written in a very 
practical and geographically comprehensive manner, these 
articles are of very wide interest. At this period of the year 
they are of special applicability, and the book may be profita- 
bly read in connection with Mrs. Van Rensselaer’s new vol- 
ume, which we notice in another column. 





BIOGRAPHY, MEMOIRS AND TRAVEL. 


Napoleon, Warrior and Ruler; and the Military Suprem- 
acy of Revolutionary France. By William O’Connor 
Morris. 12mo, pp. 450. New York: G. P. Putnam’s 


Sons. $1.50. 

In accordance with the general plan of the ‘‘ Heroes of the 
Nations” series, Mr. Morris has dealt mainly with the public, 
historical side of Napoleon's life. It is evident that Mr. Mor- 
ris himself has a at Hem opinion of the art of war, and he 
believes the “ Little — | to have been a military grains 
par excellence. Yet he finds in Napoleon evidence of a higher 
moral nature than adverse criticism has allowed, and much 
that is —— and unselfish in his civil reforms. Mr. Mor- 
ris has the advantage of an admirably clear and elevated style, 
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and gives continuous evidence of an effort to present the 
truth with impartiality. The text is accompanied by numer- 
ous maps, by portraits of ‘“‘Madame Mére,” Josephine and 
Wellington, and by many portraits of Napoleon at_various 
ages and in various important epochs of his career. Very in- 
teresting also are the ten reproductions of his signature, in 
which one fancies he can trace the mental moods of success 
and disaster. The book will find its own niche between the 
more detailed and cumbersome volumes on the subjects, and 
those which have gained popularity at the expense of a suffi- 
ciently full and accurate treatment. 


Peter Stuyvesant, Director-General for the West India 
Company in New Netherland. By Bayard Tuckerman. 
16mo, pp. 193. New York: Dodd, Mead &Co. $1. 


Mr. Tuckerman’s monograph upon the career of the old 
Dutch governor with the wooden leg is written with admir- 
able simplicity and sense of historic perspective. He traces 
the progress of colonization upon Manhattan Island previous 
to Stuyvesant’s arrival, the social, educational, political. com- 
mercial life under that gentleman’s leadership. and the final 
overthrow of Dutch power be | the English. <A portrait and 
—— of the fiery-tempered Hollander add interest to the 
volume. 


The Memoirs and Travels of Mauritius Augustus, Count 
de Benyowsky. Edited by Captain Pasfield Oliver. 
12mo, pp. 399. New York: Macmillan & Co. $1.50. 


With this book the ‘‘ Adventure Series’’ reaches its 
seventeenth number. The text is edited by Captain Pasfield 
Oljver of the British navy from Nicholson’s translation of 
about a century ago. Countde Benyowsky was a Hungarian 
nobleman, (apparently a good deal of a scalawag also), who 
left a MS. record of the surprising adventures he experienced 
for some years prior to 1770. Having seen some fighting in the 
Seven Years’ War, he was made prisoner by the Russians and 
exiled to Kamchatka. He there laid plans for an escape, 
which, after a struggle with the authorities became realized, 
and he sailed from the peninsula to Canton, in China. The 
regions of Siberia and Kamchatka which the adventurer de- 
scribes were very little known in his day, at least to the general 
chee § The.volume contains a map and a considerable num- 

er of illustrations and is, all in all, a worthy addition to the 
series. 
Memoirs of a Reformer (1832-1892). By Alexander Milton 

Ross. 16mo, pp. 271. Toronto: Hunter, Rose & Co. 


Dr. A. M. Ross has long had an international reputation 
as a leading Canadian naturalist and as a prominent figure in 
many reform movements. This autobiographical memoir is 
mainly a record of his long, exciting and _ brave career as a 
supporter of the underground railroad. In very early years 
he was strongly impressed by the evils of the institution of 
slavery, and he labored heartily in various parts of the Union 
for its downfall. His account contains many stirring personal 
anecdotes, and he has added letters received from Greeley, 
Phillips, Garrison, Whittier and others who sympathized with 
his efforts. Looking back over sixty years of active life, Dr. 
Ross is able to write: “If I know my own heart, I am con- 
scious that my sincere desire has ever been to do some good 
in this world, to promote the welfare and true happiness of 
my fellow-men.” 


Eliza Chappell Porter. A Memoir. By Mary H. Porter. 
12mo, pp. 366. New York: Fleming H. Revell Co. 


$1.75. 


Whatever private theory persons may hold in regard to 
missionary work in general, no one doubts the fact that many 
of the bravest men and women of our era have devoted their 
lives to it. Mrs. Eliza Chappell Porter for more than half a 
century was actively engaged in pioneer missionary labors as 
teacher and pastor’s wife in Michigan, Chicago and other West- 
ern localities. For three years during the civil war she was 
one of the brave women who gave their time and sympathy 
and labor in the field service of the sanitary commissions. Of 
this life, full of activity and dominated by religious faith, the 
daughter—Miss Mary H. Porter—has given asimple and faith- 
ful record. The proceeds from the sale of the book go entirely 
jay benefit of a “‘ missionary home” established at Oberlin, 

io. 


The Story of Malta. By Maturin M. Ballou. 12mo, pp. 
$27. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $1.50. 


The opening of the Suez Canal and the great recent in- 
crease of travel towards the countries which lie at the 
east end of the Mediterranean have brought the little 
island of Malta—the ‘Queen of the Mediterranean *—into 
great prominence. _ Not only its geographical position, its 
commercial and military importance, but even more than 
these its richly storied past, make the island a most interest- 
ing spot. Mr. Ballou, who has written previously such enter- 
taining books of travel in regard to Mexico, Alaska, Scandi- 
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navia and other parts of the world, has turned his pen to the 
task of telling us about the es po social customs, picturesque 
buildings, scenery, agricultural conditions, climate and a host 
of other matters concerned with Malta. Though mainly a 
recital from the personal standpoint of the traveler, and of 
course all the more interesting for that reason, he has related 
much of the more important historical past of the island, and 
especially the unique and fascinating story of the “ Knights 
of Malta."’ ‘This is beyond all doubt one of the most readable 
books which have come to us this month, and while it is in no 
sense a labored work, much valuable information is scattered 
through its pages. 


Out of Doors in Tsarland. By Fred. J. Whishaw. 12mo, 
pp. 387. New York: Longmans, Green & Co. $2.25. 


Mr. Whishaw’s outdoor experiences in Russia are always 
of an interesting character, told in a very spicy manner, with 
the tone of a writer who is heartily enjoying his task. The 
larger pert of the volume is given up to personal reminis- 
cence of out-of-door sports in the land of the Czar—game-bird 
and wolf hunting, angling, oe sledging down the 
ice-hills, etc. The familiar spirit of an English nimrod is dis- 
cernible in many of these re. The author also gives us 
some very graphic details of Russian village life, and of the 
typical incidents which occur on the streets of St. Petersburg. 
The character of the work is gossipy, but very entertaining as 
the record of what an “unscientific observer” has found 
memorable after several years’ residence in Russia. There are 
no allusions to political or other national questions. 


Ten Years’ Digging in Egypt. 1881-1891. By W. M. 
Flinders Petrie. 12mo, pp. 201. New York: Flem- 
ing H. Revell Company. $1.50 


In these pages the already published discoveries of Mr. 
Petrie have been arranged for that large class of intelligent 
readers who wish neither barren scientific records nor merely 
amusing recitals. The author's style is straightforward an 
good humored; well suited to give a lucid presentation of his 
wonderful researches in the temples and ruins of Egypt. Two 
of the most interesting chapters: are upon “The Art of Ex- 
cavating’’—which the uninitiated is inclined to underrate—and 
“The Fellah,” which gives Mr. Petrie opportunity for an in- 
teresting portrayalof Egyptian character. The volume con- 
tains a map and a great abundance of illustration. 


ESSAYS, CRITICISM AND BELLES-LETTRES. 


The Skeptics of the Italian Renaissance. By John Owen. 
Octavo, pp. 472. New York: Macmillan &Co. $3.50. 


Mr. John Owen has produced a new work dominated by 
the same spirit as that of his “ ene with the Skeptics,” 
published some twelve years ago. In some respects this 
second volume may be considered to be in close relation to the 
former and supplementary to it, although it is the author's 
opinion that the free-thought of the Renaissance “‘ can always 
claim historical consideration in and for itself alone.” Mr. 
Owen uses the word “ skeptic” in its broader, philosophical 
meaning, to denote the thinkers of analytic minds, who search 
for the absolute truth and are as a class opposed to the dog- 
matists. He believes that the inquiring attitude of thought is 

owing in importance, and that his books have a particular, 
timely value in er age 5 along a worthy movement. The book 
discusses quite fully the general underlying causes of Italian 
skepticism; the “ secularization of literature,” rise of dram- 
atic entertainments, the general revolt against the narrow- 
ing dogmas and institutions of ecclesiasticism, etc. Follow- 
ing a more or less chronological order, the author selects as 
ve of various phases of free-thought in literature, philos- 
ophy and statesmanship, Dante, Petrarch, Boccaccio, Machia- 
velli. Pulci, Guicciardini and Pomponazzi. Petrarch is given 
a rather full treatment as “The great representative of 
Italian humanism.” The — is: closed with a more de- 
tailed examination of the skeptical principles of Giordano 
Bruno and Vanini, which carries the study well into the be- 
inning of the seventeenth century. Mr. Owen has relieved 
he more technical and cendensed pages of the book by a run- 
ning dialogue somewhat in the style of Berkeley’s ‘ Minute 
Philosopher.” In fact, his whole work aims at reaching the 
average intelligent reader who is interest. din the great specu- 
lative periods of the race. It has a literary and personal bear- 
ing no less than a philosophical. Two carefully arranged in- 
dexes furnish assistance to convenient reference. ° 


An Introduction to the Study of Dante. By John Adding- 
ton Symonds. Third Edition.. 12mo, pp. 300. New 
York: Macmillan & Co. $2.50. 

Mr. Symonds wrote the brief preface to this third edition 


- of his critical work upon Dante’s life, grate and great oe 


in Venice, last March, less than a month before his death. 

very expressive portrait of a mask of Dante’s face serves as 
frontispiece.- [t may be worthy of note that whereas some 
twenty yerxs intervened between the first and second editions 
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of the work, the present edition follows within three years of 
the second, This would seem to indicate a rapidly extending 
study of the great Florentine. 


Poets the Interpreters of Their Age. By Anna Swan- 
wick. 12mo, pp. 402. New York: Macmillan & Co. 
$1.50. 

Miss Swanwick, well-known as translator of ASschylus 
and ‘‘Faust,”’ dedicates this new work to her friend, the Rev. 
James Martineau, LL.D. She has sketched in broad, simple 
outlines the work of the principal Aryan poets considered 
especially as interpreters of great historical epochs of thought. 
Poetry is considered as it expresses the changing, developing 
conceptions of religion, art, nature, human life. The plan of 
the book has not therefore included much biographical detail, 
or technical criticism. Following a tgp order, Miss 
Swanwick discusses Homer, Aischylus and his fellows, the 
principal Roman poets, Dante and Petrarch, Chaucer. Ariosto 
and Tasso, Spencer and Shakespeare, Calderon, Moliére and 
his group, the English classical school, the English Romanti- 
cists, Goethe and Schiller, Hugo, and a few of the great re- 
cent English poets. The author’s style is clear; she writes 
with love as well as knowledge of the subjects. 


The Birth and Development of Ornament. By F. Ed- 
ward Hulme. 12mo, pp. 352. New York: Macmillan 
& Co. $1.25. 


This volume is the fifth number of the “ Antiquarian Li- 
brary,” written mainly in the spirit of historical research by 
an authority on the subjectstreated. Art is considered in its 
relations to the useful and in its symbolic values rather than 
as the expression of purely esthetic ideas. Mr. Hulme traces 
the development of ornament in ancient Egypt and Babylo- 
nia, in Greece, in the periods of Roman, Byzantine and Gothic 
ascendency. In later chapters_he discusses the art of the 
Renaissance ; the rococo style ; Mohammedan decoration and 
more briefly that of Japan, India and Peru, He illustrates 
principles by reference to the forms of carving, illumination, 
inscription, coinage, heraldry, tatooing, etc., as well as by ex- 
amples from architecture and the higher manifestations of 
decorative art. 

Mental Life and Culture. Essays and Sketches, Educa- 
tional and Literary. By Julia Duhring. 12mo, pp. 

256. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Co. $1.25. 


This volume of essays is marked throughout by the ma- 
turity and vigor of the thought. Though the subjects dis- 
cussed cover a wide range—education, criticism, authorship, 
poetry, etc.—the tone is unfailingly elevated, and it is always 
ethical. Miss Duhring stands emphatically and continuously 
for certain great doctrines ; the value of the soul, personality, 
individual choice, progress, culture. Life as it is studied in 
this book is a rich thing, worthy of close study and perpet- 
ually interesting in its results. Miss Duhring was an inde- 
pendent thinker, but above all, she possessed the finer insight 
which belongs to woman's nature. The volume is valuable 
and stimulating in no ordinary degree. . 


By Helen Gilbert Ecob. Sec- 
New York: Fowler & 


The We..-.ressed Woman. 
ond edition. 12mo, pp. 262. 
Wells Company. $1. 

In our February number we noticed the first appearance 
oi Mrs. Ecob’s book. In answering the demand for a new 
edition the author has taken Cppor samy. to revise and enlarge 
the text and also to add a wealth of illustration. here is no 
more urgent problem than the one of dress reform, and Mrs. 
Ecob’s intelligent, clearly-uttered message has had the wide 
hearing it deserved. Earnest women have recognized her 
leadership at once. 


Stories from the Rabbis. By Abram S. Isaacs, Ph.D. 

12mo, pp. 201. New York: Charles L. Webster & 

Co. $1.25. 

Dr. Isaacs has garnered from the vast fields of the Tal- 
mud andthe Midrash a rich harvest of humor, romance and 
parable. The stories here given have the true Oriental spirit, 
yut are eminently qualified—intended, in fact—to show the 
Rabbis in their more genial, their more human aspects. Not 
only students of Eastern lore, but all those who recognize g 
literature wherever found, will be grateful for this volume, 
well written and out of the ordinary line. Messsrs. Webster 
& Co. have given it a very attractive cover. 


Some Studies in Historic Psy- 
Boston : 


Patriotism and Science. 
chology. By William Morton Fullerton. 
Roberts Brothers. $1. 

These essays have for their general subject the relations 


of a true and a false patriotism to scientific impartiality and 
cosmopolitan culture. In particular they discuss the various 
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elements in French, English and Amcrican national bias, and 
there is a chapter based upon an examination of Laveleye’s 
‘“Le Gouvernement dans la Démocratie.’’ Two of the essays 
have already appeared in the columns of the Fortnightiy Re- 
view. The tone of Mr, Fullerton’s treatment of a compara- 
tively difficult and delicate subject is dignified and catholic; 
while perhaps in particular points he may be assailable, he 
never descends to quibbling, and there is much in his pa: 
that is stimulative to wider ideas respecting national prides 
and antipathies. 





THEOLOGY AND RELIGION. 
The Divinity of Jesus Christ. By the Editors of ‘‘ Pro- 
gressive Orthodoxy.” 12mo, pp. 233. Boston: Hough- 
ton, Mifflin & Co. $1. 


The columns of the “ Andover Review” first contained 
the papers now gathered under the above heading. The spirit 
of the k is essentially identical with that of “* Progressive 
Orthodoxy,” published by the same writers a few years ago. 
The arguments are presented in the light of new methods in 
a and newly-formulated questions of personal religion : 
the authors finding — for the orthodox view in biblical 
record, the opinions of the early church, and in the testimony 
of the religious consciousness. The diction is admirably clear 
and simple. 


The Interpretation of Nature. By Nathaniel Southgate 
Shaler. 12mo, pp. 317. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & 
Co. $1 25. ; 

No reader who is in touch with the tendencies of the 

times will be es to note a second edition of Professor 

Shaler’s series of lectures. When atrue scientist gives his 

views upon fundamental religious questions » he has a 

wide hearing. Those views, when candid and authoritative, 

are seldom so sustaining to the religious nature as those of 

Professor Shaler. His earlier experience as a student of nat- 

ural phenomena led him far away from Christianity, but more 

pa knowledge turned his face again towards that system 
of truth. 


Verbum Dei: The Yale Lectures on Preaching, 1893. By 
Robert F. Horton, M.A. 12mo, pp. 300. New York : 
Macmillan & Co. $1.50. 


This volume contains the ‘‘ Yale Lectures on Preaching,” 
delivered this year by Rev. Robert F. Horton, of England. 
Mr. Horton believes that the preaching function is at present 
in danger of extermination or of perversion from two sources 
—subservience to other portions of religious worship, and 
secularization. His discourses are a vigorous, sensible appeal 
for a ministry that shall preach under the urgency of a divine 
commission. This high ideal of his calling he has illustrated 
and enforced in many ways, in logical and clear diction. Lay- 
men as well as the cloth may find very much that is helpful 
and stimulating in this book. 


Princeton Sermons. Chiefly by the Professors in Prince- 
ton Theological Seminary. 12mo, pp. 360. New York: 
Fleming H. Revell Co. $1.50, 


All of the sixteen sermons contained in this volume were 
delivered in the chapel of the Princeton Theological Seminary. 
They are therefore addr to young men of intellectual 
and religious culture ; but they are sermons, spiritual, stimu- 
lating, and not merely theological discourses. With the ex- 
ception of two addresses by President Patton and one by Dean 
Murray, the preachers are professors in the seminary. There 
is a unity in the volume due to the brotherhood of the men who 
spoke and of the student-body that composed the audience. In 
the first instance the sermons appeal most to ministers and 
theological students. 


Sanctified Spice ; or Pungent Seasonings from thy Pulpit 
By Madison C. Peters. 12mo, pp. 216. New York : 
Wilbur B. Ketcham. $1.50. 

Under the above title, Rev. Madison C. Peters, pastor of 
Bloomingdale Reformed Church, New York City,has gathered 
about fifty brief articles. There are keen, pithy utterances 
upon various subjects of the day connected with religion, soci- 
ology, patriotism and reform. The thought is mainly notice- 
able for its vigorous independence -and_ hearty, health 
optimism. If readers do not agree with all the dicta, they wi 
at least find no part of the book dull. 


Survivals in Christianity. Studies in the Theology of 
Divine Immanence. By Charies James Wood. 12mo, 
pp. 325. New York: Macmillan & Co. $1.50. 


The author of these “Studies *°—delivered originally as 
lectures before the Episcopal Theological School at Cam- 
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bridge, Mass.—is in full sympathy with recent methods in re- 
ligious criticism. He has endeavored to disentangle from 
the present form of the Christian doctrines of God, ‘‘ The 
Church,” ‘‘ The Forgiveness of Sins,” “‘The Resurrection” 
and “ Eternal Life,” such_element as are traccable to earl, 

non-Christian sources. His study is, therefore, historic an 

comparative ; a reverent but candid search for the truth in 
its first simplicity. The treatment is not philosophically 
presen vt but it is logical and full of life—ethical rather than 
heological in its bearing. synopsis of each lecture is 


given and a bibliography is added. 


Six Lectures. By A. J. 


The Holy Spirit in Missions. 
New York: Fleming 


Gordon, D.D. 12mo, pp. 241. 

H. Revell Company. $1.25. 

The six lectures contained in this volume were delivered 
before a theological seminary of the Reformed Church. They 
are biblical_in tone: vou rather than tkeologica) in 
spirit. Dr. Gordon has told the story of modern missionary 
work~—its aim, struggles, successes—in alive way, with many 
interesting references to the great missionaries and anecdotes 
of their labors. The author is well-known as the writer of 
‘In Christ * and other religious books. . 


The Song of Songs. Interpreted by Emil Lund. Paper, 
12mo, pp. 74. Ironwood, Mich.: Published by the 
Author. 

Biblical critics have offered very various views upon the 
“Song of Songs.” Rev. Emil Lund, a Lutheran pastor of 
Ironwood, Mich., has given a very interesting study of the 
poem, based upon his own translation from the Hebrew. He 
considers Solomon to be its author, and he arranges the pro- 
duction into a drama of five acts. Through the symbolism of 
an erotic, idyllic lyric, he perceives an allegory of national 
significance, applicable also to the church. 
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The Gospel of the Kingdom. A Popular Exposition of 
the Gospel According to Matthew. By C. H. Spur- 
geon. 12mo, pp. 510. New York: The Baker & Tay- 
lor Company. $1.50. 

The last literary labor of the great English preacher who 
died a little more than a year ago is this volume of New Test- 
ament exposition. In that simple, direct style peculiar to 
his personality, Spurgeon here 
every verse in the gospel of Matthew. There is no Bible stu- 
dent or religious man who will not find a ripe and rich harvest 
in these pages. 

The Future Tense of the Blessed Life. By F. [. Meyer, 
B.A. 16mo, pp. 162. New York: Fleming H. Revell 
Company. 50 cents. 

An attractively bound and printed little volume, uniform 
with the author’s sdggeen published ‘‘ Present Tenses.” The 
religious exposition, consolation and stimulus center about 
some of the most helpful biblical promises. 


The Fight of Faith and the Cost of Character. Talks to 
Young Men. By Theodore L. Cuyler, D.D. Paper, 
16mo, pp. 30. New York: Fleming H. Revell Co. 20 
cents. 


Hope, the Last Thing in the World. By Arthur T. Pier- 
son, D.D. Paper, 16mo, pp. 30. New York : Fleming 
H. Revell Co. 20 cents. 

The booklets of Revell’s ‘‘ Popular Vellum Series” have 
had a wide circulation, and have performed a most valuable 
service to the religious world. Dr. Pierson and Dr. Cuyler 
are too well known as religious teachers t> require special 
mention. 

Wanted : “ Antiseptic Christians.” By Mrs. Ballington 
Booth. Paper, 12mo, pp. 30. New York: Fleming 
H. Revell Co. 

A leader in a great religious movement makes in this 
tractate a very earnest plea for purity and sincerity in the life 
of Christian service. 

The Mosaic Record of the Creation Explained. Scripture 
Truth Verified. By Abraham G. Jennings. Paper, 
16mo, pp. 67. New York: Fleming H. Revell Com- 
pany. 20 cents. 


A detailed defense of the ordinary orthodox view of ‘he 
Mosaic account of the creation, Eden and the deluge. 


raws spiritual lessons from ‘ 
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The Final Passover. Vol. III. The Divine Exodus. By 
the Rev. R. M. Benson, M.A. 16mo, pp. 4385. New 
York: Longmans, Green & Co. $1.75. 

Thereligious meditations and the devotional passages which 
com this volume are grouped about the biblical stery of 
the Passion of Christ from Gethsemane to the condemnation. 
They are strictly orthodox in conception, adhere closely to 
the New Testament narrative, and are full of spiritual exal- 
tation and yearning. .This is but one of a series of four 
volumes upon ‘“ The Final Passover ” by Rev. R. M. Benson, 
of Oxford, England. 


Mass Book for Non-Catholics. Latin and English. Paper, 
12mo, pp. 64. New York: Catholic Book Exchange. 





FICTION. 


Destiny. By Susan Edmonstone Ferrier. Two vols., 
12mo, pp. 413-424. Boston: Roberts Brothers. $2.50. 


With the two volumes of ‘Destiny’? Roberts Brothers 
close their admirable edition of Miss Ferrier’s novels, which 
is uniform with their recently published volumes of Jane 
Austen. The Scotch woman novelist was a very scanty pro- 
ducer. Between ‘‘ Marriage’ (which was published in 1818) 
and ‘The Inheritance” a period of six years intervened. 
** Destiny ’ was published in 1831 and completed the literary 
labors of Miss Ferrier. Like her earlier stories, it met with 
high favor from Scott. Joan a Baillie praised it liberally and 
Sir James Mackintosh wrote the author that upon the day of 
the dissolution of Parliament he was so absorbed in the story 
in the wee small hours that he ‘‘did not throw away a thought 
on kings or parliaments.’’ Each of these two volumes con- 
tains a charming frontispiece illustration by Frank T. Mer- 
rill. Instyle and in the location of the tale (in the Scottish 
Highlands), this last novel agrees with its predecessors. 


A Great Man of the Provinces in Paris. By Honoré de 
Balzac. 12mo, pp. 426. Boston: Roberts Brot ers. 
$1.50. 

As we noted in an earlier number of the REVIEW oF RE- 
VIEWS, Miss Wormeley has made a separate volume of the 
second part of ‘“ Illusions Perdues,” translating it under the 
title ‘‘ A Great Man of the Provinces in Paris.” Balzac wrote 
this chapter of his great library of human life in 1839, and for 
the portrayal of journalistic ups and downs therein, he drew 
largely from his own experience in the early thirties. The 
author dedicated this portion of his work to a fellew struggler 
in the field of authorship—Victor Hugo. 


Can You Forgive Her? By Anthony Trollope. Three 
vols., pp. 368-360-387. New York: Dodd, Mead & 


Co. $3.75. : 


Dodd, Mead & Company publish in a very attractive 
three-volume edition the novel ‘Can You Forgive Her ?” of 
the favorite author, Anthony Trollope. Whatever be_ the 
final place criticism will assign tothis writer, English-speaking 
people will continue to read him for many a long year yet. 
These volumes are of excellent, clear print and of convenient 
sizeand binding. Each contains a frontispiece by C. R. Grant 
which adds to the delight of opening the bocks. 


A Century Too Soon : A Story of Bacon’s Revolution. By 
John R. Musick. 12mo, pp. 412. New York: Funk 
& Wagnalls. $1.50. , 


Mr. Musick has in this volume followed his plan of weav- 
ing a story about some central event of an epoch and yet 
managing to relate the history of all the colonies. The im- 

rtant historic characters of ‘‘ A Century Too Soon” are the 
Reroes of the early struggle for liberty in Virginia known as 
** Bacon’s Rebellion,” and the escaped regicides from England. 
Governor Berkeley, the hearty hater of education, is, of 
course, introduced, and also Governor Stuyvesant, the hater 
of the conquering English at New Amsterdam. The romantic 
side of the story is remarkably interesting and skillfully told, 
The opening scene pictures very seomcany the old-time 
punishment by means of the ducking-stool. There is the 
usual number of illustrations. 


Without Dogma: A Novel of Modern Poland. By Hen- 
ryk Sienkiewicz. Translated fromthe Polish. 12mo, 
pp. 434. Boston: Little, Brown & Co. $150. 


Henryk Sienkiewicz is universally recognized as the 
greatest Polish novelist, and one of the very few living mas- 
ters of romance—a writer to be compared with Scott and 
Dumas in his story-telling gifts. In his latest novel, however, 
“Without Dogma,” he has followed the lead of most great 
nov lists of our day, and made a psychological study of a type 
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of the century. His work bears somewhat the same relation 
to the intellectual and spiritual skepticism of our era that 
** Werther ” did to the sickly sentimentality of the eighteenth 
century. Although this is a “ Novel of Modern Poland * and 
full of racial spirit and flavor, yet the hero isa man of the 
world ; acquainted with the life of the capitals of Europe. He 
is a victim to the disease of analysis ; introspection ; lack not 
only of dogma but of faith in any activity. Yet he is capable of 
a great _—- for another man’s wife, which by no means cre- 
ates in his mind a merely philosophical mood. _ As is the case 
with several other notable works of this kind, thestory is told 
by means of aseries of diary extracts, and itis the record of 
emotion, thoughts, impulses, rather than of events. Whether 
the book is an enjoyable one or not will depend entirely upon 
the mental state of the reader, but it is undoubtedly a distinctly 
strong and timely portrayal of atype very common in modern, 
over-refined human life. The translation is by Ira Young, and 
Messrs. Little, Brown & Co., the publishers, have provided a 
brief, interesting account of the famous author. 


A Novel. By Hjalmar Hjorth Boye- 
New York: Charles Scribner's 


Social Strugglers. 
sen. 12mo, pp. 299 
Sons. $1.25. 

Few men who follow the profession of letters in America 
are better qualified to write realistic fiction, in the higher 
meaning of the phrase, than Professor Boyesen. He has the 
advantage of long residence and sympathy with democratic 
——* added to the impartiality of a man of European 
descent. ‘‘ Social Strugglers,”’ which has appeared in the col- 
umns of the Cosmopolitan, is a study of an American family 
which “rises” through some interesting experiences into the 
seer strata of the polite New York world. The volume is 
dedicated by theauthor to his friend Mr. Howells, with the 
‘principles of whose literary workmanship Professor Boyesen 
fas profound sympathy. 


Donald Marcy. By Elizabeth Stuart Phelps. 12mo, 
pp. 242. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $1.25. 


This latest story from the pen of Mrs. Ward (Elizabeth 
Stuart Phelps) is a very live, attractive tale of college life in 
New England. The hero isa genuine boy, always getting into 
scrapes and getting out of them in an honorable way. hile 
rusticating (by advice) in the Green Mountain State he meets 
a winsome Smith College girl, whose heart he gains, and who 
promises to wait for him, after financial disaster in his famil 
makes an immediate ——— impossible. This is a book 
which all true-hearted girls and boys cught to enjoy. 


The Stickit Minister, and Some Common Men. ByS. R. 
Crockett. 12mo, pp. 283. New York: Macmillan & 


Co. $1.75. 


This is one of the very best books of fiction we have ex- 
amined recently. It includes a considerable number of short 
sketches, largely in dialect, of the “ grey galloway land” in 
Scotland. The prevailing type is that of the Presbyterian 
minister, in the various experiences of his successes and failure. 
Pathetic sketches predominate, though there are a number 
full of genuine Scotch humor. The atmosphere is so abso- 
lutely local that the reader who does not fee! himself carried 
away to rural Caledonia must be dull indeed. 


Salome Shepard, Reformer. By Helen M. Winslow. 
12mo, pp. 256. Boston: Arena Publishing Company. 
$1. 


As a successful Boston journalist and as a magazine 
literary writer Miss Winslow’s name has been known for 
some time, but in ‘Salome Shepard, Reformer” ‘she has 

roduced her first novel. This isthe story of a young New 

ngland woman who inherited wealth and responsibility in 
the shape of a great factory establishment. Inclined at first 
to look askance upon the “labor question,” she is finally led 
to become an active reformer herself, building new tenement 
houses and establishing a small ‘‘ Toynbee Hall” for her em- 
ployees. 'The love story interwoven is slight, but fresh and 
entertaining. The book is written with a laudable purpose 
and has grown out of a study of the problem which Miss 
Winslow made at first hand in the course of her journalistic 
work. 


By I. Zangwill. Paper, 12mo, pp. 


Merely Mary Ann. 
ck & Sons Company. 


118. New York: Raphael 
50 cents. 


““Merely Mary Ann,” from the pen of Mr. I. Zangwill, 
author of ‘The Bachelors’ Club ” and other works, contains a 
rortrait of the writer. It is number one of “The Breezy 
ibrary * which Messrs. Tuck & Sons propose to make as at- 
tractive in pee, print and.cover as in the text. The story 
told is of a Bohemian young musical composer in London, who 
falls in love with the chambermaid_and escapes serious com- 
plications only because she suddenly inherits a considerable 
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fortune. Witha large element of pathos the tale is character. 
istically a humorous one. Mr. Zangwill does not need to re- 
sort to tricks in order to write a very entertaining sketch. 


From Out of the Past: The Story of a Meeting in Tour- 
aine. By Emily Howland Hoppin. 12mo, pp. 238. 
New York: Dodd, Mead & Co. $1. 


We regret that the author has seen fit to introduce the 
conventional runaway team into astory admirably simpleand 
artistic. There is an almost idyllic atmosphere about the life 
of the three or four personages who play their parts here— 
the atmosphere of art, youth and a corner of sunny France. 
A great deal of delicate local coloring adds much to the pleas- 
ure . reading the story. It is an excellent light summer 
novel. 


A Literary Courtship Under the Auspices of Pike’s Peak. 
By Anna Fuller. 12mo, pp. 184. New York: G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons. $1. 


Daintily bound in summer dress, the sto 
simple and amusing love tale, told in the autobiographic 
form. The hero is a young gentleman of New York, but the 
wooing goes on ** under the auspices of Pike’s Peak.” Delicate 
little designs precede each chapter. No one will regret afew 
summer hours spent ina perusal of this book. Miss Fuller has 
heretofore written ‘‘ Pratt Portraits.” 


is a very 


A Washington Symphony. By Mrs. William Lamont 
Wheeler. 12mo, pp. 194. New York: G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons. $1. 

A love story of Washington society, written in a delicate, 
somewhat romantic style. The overshadowing clouds of 
tragedy clear away towards the close, and the two lovers are 
left with a happy life before them. The printing and binding 
are pleasant; the story itself, such as will while away a sum- 
mer’s afternoon very agreeably. 


Witness t > the Deed. By George Manville Fenn. 12mo, 
pp. 398. New York: Cassell & Co. $1. 


After one has read Mr. Fenn’s wholesome, entertaining 
story ‘‘ Nurse Elisia,” he is ~~ loath to offer any comment 
upon ‘‘ Witness to the Deed.” It consists of a series of start- 
ling situations, tragic, mysterious and unnatural. There isa 
minimum of character portrayal, and the kind of interest 
aroused is that which belongs to the detective class of novels. 
The excitement which a reader may find here is nevertheless 
of an entirely harmless character. 


The Odd Women. By George Gissing. 
New York: Macmillan & Co. $1. 


Dealing with the. disillusionment of yagrioge and other 
topics connected with that institution, the book can hardly 
escape the charge of being a “pt novel.” To many 
readers the tone will seem pessimistic, and rather monoto- 
nously so. In spite of these facts the story is a strong one 
suring genuine human on, disappointment, idea and 
abor. The characters belong to middle-class society in the 
England of our day. 


12mo, pp. 452. 


Dearest. By Mrs. Forrester. 12mo, pp. 376. New York : 


Tait, Sons & Co. $1.25. 


Mrs. Forrester has here given her readers a genuine old- 
fashioned love :tory in which every character is real and 
strongly individualized. ‘‘ Dearest,’ who isa governess in a 
wealthy English family, is almost as clever as Becky Sharp, 
and without that woman’s evil qualities. The story moves 
along in a natural, unforced manner, but the interest is 
always well sustained. 


Orioles’ Daughter. By Jessie Fothergill. 
New York : Tait, Sons & Co. $1.25. 
Though the plot of this story is a tolerably familiar one, 

the character drawing is done with so able a hand that the 
reader's attention is quickly obtained and held to the end. 
The early scenes in Rome give us some fascinating glim 3 of 
Bohemian artist life, and introduce us to the young Italian 
girl whose marriage with a wealthy foreigner, whom she does 
not love. brings about future temptation and misery. Later 
scenes are in England. Pathetic, tragic, humorous elements 
are woven together into a real, living unity ; at once a study 
and a story. 


A Modern Agrippa, and Patience Barker: A Tale of Nan- 
tucket. By Caroline Earle White. 12mo, pp. 285. 
Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Company. $1. 


The first story of this volume contains the post-graduate 
love experiences of two Vassar girls, one living in New York, 


12mo, pp. 321. 
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one at Poughkeepsie. We are given a glimpse of Mammoth 
Cave and of a fashionable wed ing in .Le city. The second 
story, partly written in dialect, deals with the simple and 
ever-attractive life upon Nantucket Island. Both pieces of 
fiction are artlessly told—in the good sense of the word—and, 
while they are by no means profound, make very readable 
fiction. e prefer the latter story for several reasons. 


The Last Sentence. By Maxwell Gray. 12mo, pp. 346. 
New York: Tait, Sons & Co. $1.50. 


There is much that is very sad in this story, and possibly 
the tragic element is a little overwrought; but it is one of the 
strongest and best tales of the month. A large human inter- 
est. attaches to the characters, and the fatalism portrayed is 
only that which real life reveals. A young Englishman 
marries a peasant girl of Brittany in a moment of passion, 
and she is a drag and a menace to him for the rest of his life. 
The author has a clear and frequently beautiful style, and he 
has painted nature as a background to the story of humanity. 
Several illustrations enliven the pages. 


A Riddle of Luck. By Mary E. Stone. 12mo, pp. 316. 
Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Co. $1.25. 


This is a story brimful of originality: fresh, striking, 
well told, highly humorous on the surface, and with an under- 
lying serious quality. The adjective kaleidescopic may be ap- 
plied to its quickly shifting events. There is a love story in- 
cluded, but the most interesting parts of the book are those 
which deal in an amusing, quietly sarcastic way with the con 
ferences which the hero has with the world of spirits. There 
is in the successive possession of one Lg 3 be two spirits a 
strong reminiscence of ‘‘ Dr. Jelyl and Mr. Hyde.’ An excel- 
lent light summer novel. 


A Heroic Sinner and the Pilgrim Spinster. A Romance. 
By Gorham’ Silva. Paper, 12mo, pp. 256. Albany: 
Granite Publishing Cv. 50 cents. 


Readers who love the portrayal of contemporary life as 
it really is in some definite corner of the great world will find 
this book highly entertaining. The author has faithfully 
studied the picturesque elements in the work of the Salvation 
Army as it appeared in its cruder form a few years ago. The 
story is especially strong in its local coloring, the scene being 
laid in the good old Dutch town Schenectady. The characters. 
belonging to the simpler classes, are real people, moving us by 
their humor, pathos, love, labor and religious experience. 
The book is an admirable piece of fiction in the field which it 
occupies. 


His Letters. By Julien Gordon. 12mo, pp. 280. New 
York: Cassell Publishing Co. $1. 


In the main the interest of this story is a psychological 
one. The passion of a man of the century, an artist, a genius, 
is here related in the letters he wrote to the woman he loved. 
The intensity of feeling, the stress of analysis are constant, 
almost painful. To the average reader this sort of story 
seems monotonous and strained, but those who enjoy that 
class of novels will find this book very readable. 


A Crown of Shame. By Oscar F. G. Day. 12mo, pp. 319. 
Chicago: Morrill, Higgins & Co. 


Mr. Day’s new peokattion is avery prenems zed ‘* purpose 
novel.” Through the agency of a light love story with scenes 
in Colorado and Minneapolis, he directs a thundering broadside 
against some of the evils of our present common law system, 
especially against the institution of the grand jury. While 
Mr. Day will probably be ony voted an extremist, he has 
not a little logic and not a few of those “stubborn things” 
called facts upon his side of the question. 


Baron Montez of Panama and Paris. A Novel. By Arch- 
ibald Clavering Gunter. 12mo, pp. 266. New York: 
The Home Publishing Company. $1. 


Few story-writers of our day enjoy a more widespread 
opularity than the author of ‘“‘ Mr. Barnes of New York.” In 
is new novel he has utilized material suggested by the recent 

Panama scandal in writing a story of great interest and cos- 
mopolitan cast. The reader is given a glimpse of Panama in 
th> days of the California gold fever ;_then, approaching our 
own time, we geta picture of New York during the great 
blizzard of 1888, of Paris, and of modern Panama There are 
realistic touches throughout the work, though its general 
style is that of a romance—a romance full of life, incident, 
plotting, tragedy, love, villains and high society people. Peo- 
pe who love sensational stories will hardly be disappointed in 
this one. 


The Unauthorized History of Columbus. By Walt Mc- 
Dougall. Paper, 12mo, pp. 163. Newark : McDougall 
Publishing Co. 25 cents. 

This highly-amusing little sketch was written and abund- 
antly illustrated by the cartoonist of the New York World. 
Columbus is skillfully portrayed as a comic hero, and Mr. Mc- 
Dougall’s witty pen hits many of the fashions and foibles of 
our day. 


POETRY AND THE DRAMA. 


Ranch Verses. By William Lawrence Chittenden. 12mo, 
pp. 199. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $1.50. 


Mr. Chittenden has not scrupled to include in his book a 
considerable number of vers de société and kindred pieces of 
a decidedly Eastern flavor. But most of the poems are, as the 
Sr note states, ‘“offsprings of solitude—born in idle 

ours on a Texas ranch.” The ballads and character sketches 
inspired by life in the ‘“‘Lone Star” State have the genuine 
ring. They are worthy of a place beside those of Riley, Field, 
Harte and Miller. Mr. Chittenden’s versification is musical. 
fashioned by that true “art which conceals art.” A picture 
of the ranch and other illustrations and the appropriate cover 
help the appearance of the book. 


Fleeting Thoughts. By Caroline Edwards Prentiss. 12mo, 
pp. 138. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $1.50. 


This volume contains about one hundred very short, 
dainty poems, mainly lyrical or reflective in character. A few 
of them seem somewhat obscured by a metaphysical tendency, 
and need to be read several times before the thought is clear ; 
others are admirably simple and smooth in versification. The 
ag impulse is strong in these verses and the nice phrase 

as been frequently caught. Some readers may detect re- 
semblances to Emily Dickinson in general style and concep- 
tion of the poems. 


Cosmos and Other Poems. By Anna Hubbard Mercur. 
Octavo, pp. 226. Buffalo: Peter Paul & Brother. 


$1.50 


A volume of short, musical poems ; a considerable num- 
ber occasi nal, together with lyrical and devotional piéces. 
Many of the best ones are directly inspired by nature, and 
sing the mysteries and beauty of particular flowers, and of 
nes of sky and forest. All the poems show a delicate 
feeling and poetic spirit ; in the main they are of a quietly re- 
flective character. 

The Conquest of Mexico and Peru. An Historical Narra- 

tive Poem. By Kinahan Cornwallis. 12mo, pp. 449. 

New York: The Daily Investigator. $1. 


This is probably the most ambitious attempt to write a 
great American epic since Joel Barlow gave the world his 
“ Columbiad * in the first decade of ourcentury. The poem is 
a continuation of the author's earlier ‘‘Song of America and 
Columbus,” and traces in heroic couplets the progress of discov- 
ery in the New World, with special attention to the two great 
conquests of Pizarro and Cortez. Mr. Cornwallis claims for 
his work great historical accuracy and profound research. As 
he states in his preface, epic poems are not in favor just now 
—modern epics, at least—but we are to judge a work like the 
present by its success in fulfilling the author’s plan. So judged 
the book is very readable; the versification is smooth, and 
many of the bmp pictures are ary finished. A 
hey many people will find the early story of the continent as 

ere told at once instructive and entertaining. Mr. Cornwallis 
is to be commended highly for his literary independence, He 
has written this epic in no mercenary and no cringing spirit. 


El Nuevo Mundo. A Poem. By Louis James Block. 
12mo, pp. 95. Chicago: Charles H. Kerr & Co. 
There is much good thought and poetical feeling in this 

poem, which traces in an imaginative way the story of the dis- 
covery of America. The author has chosen a very unusual 
stanzaic structure and in some instances has been very suc- 
cessful init. The versification is generally musical, but it is 
frequently marred by long sentences, awkward phrases and 
clumsy, pedantic words. 


EDUCATION AND TEXT-BOOKS. 
Tales from Spenser. Chosen from ‘“ The Faerie Queene.” 
By Sophia M. Maclehose. 16mo, pp. 195. New York: 
acmillan & Co. 50 cents. 


Stories from Waverley for Children. By H. Gassiot. 
16mo, pp. 320. New York: Macmillan & Co. 50: 
cents. 

The volumes of this popular school library are admirable 
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in every way, and their price puts them within reach of 
moderately well-filled purses. The * Tales from Spenser” are 
related in their simplicity as stories, the writer choosing such 
portions as would interest young readers, and disregarding 
the allegorical and historical complications. ‘“ Stories from 
Waverley ” has already reached a fourth edition, and embraces 
the main elements in the histories of ‘* Ivanhoe,” *‘ The Mon- 
astery,” the “ Abbott,” “Quentin Durward,” ‘“‘Rob Roy” 
and ‘The Talisman.” 


The Life and Writings of George Gascoigne. By Felix E. 
Schelling. Octavo, pp. 131. Boston: Ginn & Co. $1. 
Besides a very interesting account of the life and work of 

Gascoigne, Prof. Schelling’s monograph contains a number 
of poems not heretofore reprinted, and a bibliography. Gas- 
coigne’s career as dramatist, satirist and poet was a more or 
jess brilliant one, and he has the distinction of being the most 
important English writer between Surrey,and Spenser. The 
text and notes of this little volume seem to indicate an ex- 
haustive study of the subject. 


John Amos Comenius, Bishop of the Moravians. By 5S. 8. 
Laurie, A.M. 16mo, pp. 272. Syracuse: C. W. Bar- 
deen. $1. 

Mr. Bardeen’s ** Reading-Circle Edition * of Laurie’s work 
upon the great Moravian educator is qualified to call attention 
to a worthy and somewhat neglected educational text-book. 
It contains five authentic portraits of Comenius—very curious 
in their variety—a bibliography and some very interesting 
photographic reproductions from early editions of his works. 


A Student’s Manual of a Laboratory Course in Physical 
Measurements. By William Clement Sabine, A.M. 
Octavo, pp. 135. Boston ; Ginn & Co, ¥1.35, 

The course of laboratory experiments in physics outlined 
here is adapted to students having a knowledge of algebra and 
plain geometry together with something of an acquaintance 
with trigonometry. About seventy experiments are given in 
mechanics, sound, heat, light, magnetism and electricity. A 
set of instuments particularly made for: this course has been 
provided at such a price that the physical departments of our 
smaller colleges may be able to purchase it. 


Descriptive Geography Taught by Means of Map Draw- 
ing. By Eva Wilkins. Quarto, pp. 129. Syracuse : 

C. W. Bardeen. $1.50. 

Miss Wilkins’ system of teaching descriptive geography 
by means of map drawing has met with much favor from 
members of the profession. The new volume is a “ Teachers’ 
Edition” for her earlier works, and is also intended for the use 
of those preparing for normal school and other examinations. 
‘The author is professor of methods in the Illinois State Normal 


School. 


Drawing in the Public Schools. A Manual for Teachers. 

By Anson K. Cross. Boston: A. K. Cross. $1; paper, 

7 cents. 

Within these covers the author has bound together Chap- 
ter Two of ‘his previously published ‘Freehand Drawing, 
Light and Shade and Freehand Perspective,” and the essen- 
tial points in the chapter upon ‘Drawing in the Public 
Schools" in the same work series of plates and suggestive 
comment upon them outline a school course of drawing from 
the beginning point up to the entrance to the high school. In 
the hands of a live teacher the work must prove very helpful. 


Education in its Physical Relations ; with Special Refer- 
ence to Prevalent Defects in Schools. By William 
Jolly. Paper, 32mo, pp. 55. New York: William 
Beverley Harrison. 

Into the first number of the ‘“ Pocket Pedagogical -Li- 
brary * is packed a great deal of fresh, wise matter regarding 
ventilation, exercise, position, ove: work, mental habits, etc. 
It has been edited for use in the United States. the author 
being a Scotch inspector of schools. 


Le Barbier de Seville. Par Pierra Augustii. Caron de 
Beaumarchais. Edited by I. H. B. Spier. Paper, 
12mo, pp. 115. Boston: D.C. Heath & Co. 25 cents. 


Dne Aventure du Célébre Pierrot. Par Alfred Assollant. 
Edited, with notes, by R. E. Pain, M.A. Paper, 16mo, 
pp. 95. Boston: D.C. Heath & Co. 25 cents. 


Each of these additions to the French works of the 
“Modern Language Series " is equipped with introduction and 
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notes. Assollants ‘ale has particularly full notes; also an 
extensive vocabulary and two grammatical appendices. 





SCIENCE AND TECHNOLOGY. 
A Microscopical Study of Changes Due to Functional 
Activity in Nerve Cells. By C. F. Hodge, Ph.D. 
Quarto, pp. 74. Boston : Ginn & Co. : 


Recent progress in laboratory research in physiology 
and allied sciences is a perpetual marvel. Dr. Holes has re- 
printed from the * Journal of Morphology ” his logically ar- 
ranged results of a four years’ Mg i eee upon the tired 
nerve cells of frog, cat, swallow, , etc., conducted at Johns 
Hopkins and at Clark University. This is interesting read- 
ing to many who are not specialists. 


Electricity Up to Date for Light, Power and Traction. 
By John B. Verity. Paper, 16mo, pp. 163. New 
York : Frederick Warne & Co. 75 cents. 


_This is the third edition of a popular treatise upon the 
various phases of electricity as it plays its practical part in 
modern life. In revising his work the author has added a 
chapter upon electro-therapeutics, partly as a warning to 
those who ignorantly rush medical quacks. The different 
methods of producing electricity are described; the dynamo 
and its various motive powers ; electric lighting is explained 
in its details, and the application of electric energy as a 
motive power. The reader finds here a clear exposition of 
actual present uses of the wonderful agent. There is a short 
but particularly noteworthy chapter upon “ Electrical En- 
gineering as a Calling,” and the k contains illustrations 
and a glossary. 

Alternating Currents of Electricity. By Gisbert Kapp, 
C.E. 16mo, pp. 166. New York: The W. J. Johnston 
Co. $1. 

A difficult subject in electric science is explained as 
clearly as possible in this little work. Mr. Kapp treats of 
alternating currentsin eneral, and of the various mechanical 
constructions connected with their practical application. 
There are chapters upon central stations, self-starting motors, 
multiphase currents, etc. A number of simple illustrations 
accompany the text. - 


Soap Manufacture. A Practical Treatise. By W. Law- 
rence Gad'!. 16mo, pp. 234. New York: Macmil- 
lan & Co. $1.50. 


An addition to the already quite long series of Bell & 
Sons’ ‘“ Technological Handbooks.” It is written by an 
authority upon the subject, and is intended to be a practical 
treatise for all who are actually connected with the business 
of soap making. There are illustrations, and a special chapter 
upon the chemical analysis of a. The binding and typog- 
raphy are just what they should be. 





BOOKS OF REFERENCE. 
Cassell’s New Biographical Dictionary. 12mo, pp, 741. 
New York: Cassell Publishing Company. $2.50. ° 
The busy man in any calling who wishes to have at hand 
a convenient biographical dictionary will do well to ex- 
amine this volume. It contains brief memoirs givin, 
the mo->t a facts in the lives of some ten or fif- 
teen thousand celebrities, living and dead. The publish- 
ers’ aim has been to compile a work which should be reliable, 
of easy reference and of a moderate price. They have in- 
cluded the noms de plume of numerous popalns writers ac- 
companied by the real names. Libraries and desks will hardly 
be completely furnished without this new assistant. 


The Year-Book of Science. Edited for 1892 by Professor 
T. G. Bonney. 12mo. pp. 527. New York: Dodd, 


Mead & Co. $1.75. 

The ‘“ Year-Book of Science” ventured into the world 
about twelve months ago with a summary of the most impor- 
tant scientific advancement for the year 1891. The present 
volume performs essentially the same service for 1892, being, 
however, somewhat a7 in various departments and 
containing notes of geograp ical and anthropological interest. 
The contents are very thoroughly indexed, and are arranged 
under the general heads ‘“* Physics,” *‘ Chemistry,”’ ‘* Geology 
and Minera ogy,” ‘‘ Animal Biology” and ‘ Botanical Biol- 
ogy.” The concise results of progress in research, invention 
and discussion are here brought together in a convenient and 
ably-edited manner, the supervision of the volume having 
been in the hands of Professor T. G. Bonney, D.Sc., LL.D., 
F.R.S. It is interesting to note as indicative of contemporary 
scientific investigation that the subject of electricity has a 
very large place in these pages, 
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Sogmeenes of the Scottish Newspaper Press. James D. Cock- 


urn, 
Regulation of the Drink Traffic. John Mann, Jr. 
Scribner’s Magazine.—New York. 


Exhibition Number. 

The Braddock Campaign. George Washington. 

The Upward Pressure. Walter Besant. 

An Artist in Japan. Robert Blum, 

The Comédie Frangaise at Chicago. Francisque Sarcey. 


Social Economist.—New York. 


Economics of Strikes and Boycotts. George Gunton, 
The on, pore 9d Movement in England. John Rae. 
Demand and Supply. J. R. Commons, George Gunton. 


The Stenographer.—Philadelphia. 
Isaac Pitman in the United States. Concluded. James Ed- 


munds. 
Shorthand at Home. The Editer. 
The Province of the Stenographer. T. C. Rose. 
Dr. Rudolph Tombo. With portrait. 
Gabelsberger Shorthand. Dr. Rudolph Tombo. 


Strand Magazine.—London. April. 


The Prince of Wales at Sandringham. 

Weathercocks and Vanes. Washington Hogg. 

The Royal Humane Society. With portraits. 

From Behind the Speaker's Chair.—IV. Henry W. Lucy. 

Portraits and Biographies of Mrs. Brown-Potter, Prince of 
Wales, Princess of Wales, Rev. &. Baring-Gould, Lord 
Charles Beresford and John Roberts. 


Sunday at Home.—London. 


The Jubilee of the Free Church of Scotland. Dr. Macaulay. 
The Car of Jagannath in India. Rey. Chas. Merk. 


The Rev. Dr. Adolph Saphir. 
A Sunday at Salonica. L. M. J. Garnett. 
Old Church Libraries. Rev. T. F. Thiselton Dyer. 


Sunday Magazine.—London. 


Sorrow’s Pilgrimage: An Allegory. ‘Carmen Sylva.” 


Old come Folk in an East English Village. Amyas 
vett. 

Pére Jogues. Rev. Dr. T. Bowman Stephenson. 

The Jubilee of the Church of Scotland Disruption. Rey. Dr. 


J. Stalker. 
Who Was Adelaida ? Mrs. Pereira. 
How tot elp Workho: se Girls and Women. Ellen M. L. Mc- 


Dougall. 
Temple Bar.—London. 


Dr. Nansen at Home. Mrs. Alec Tweedie. 

The Sleeping Premier : Lord North. 

Idle Hours in Périgord. EK. H. Barker. j 

English Whist and English Whist Players. Conclusion. 
Decem 


Timehri.—Georgetown, Demarara. (Half-yearly.) 


ber, 1892 


The Struggle for Life in the Swamp. James Rodway 

Gold in British Guiana. Hope Hunter. 

Our Trade Relations With the United States. Arthur Weber. 

The Necessity for Proper Foodstuffs. E. D. Rowland. 

Papers Relating to the Early History of Barbados and St. 
Kitts. Annotated by N. Darnell Davis. 
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The Treasury.—New York. 


The Indignation of a Fine os. David Gregg. 

The Supernatural 7 . O. Holman. 

Meditation. J. L. Harris. 

Decoration Day : Thirte Years After. Charles Wright. 


The United Service.—Philadelphia. 


a> . Seem of Drill Regulations for Infantry. W. H. 


William O’Connor Morris. 
‘ok y Romeyn. 
Shock. 


Oliver er Crom: ell as a Soldier. 
Army Clothing and Equipage, 
Narrative of a First Cruise. 


United Service Magazine.—London. 


Memoir of General Sir Hope Grant. Lord >. ey. 
Mahan’s Testimony to English Power. Col. J. F. ¥ aurice. 
Modern Mandalay. Yeorah. 

Sailors’ Wives. A Sailor’s Wife. 

The Artillary in 1870-1. Col. J. F. Maurice. 

Battle Formation in Savage Warfare. 


The Yeomanry Force and the New Armory Warrant. Major 
. Frewen, 
Our Mercantile Reserves as Commerce Protectors. H. Law- 


rence Swineburne. 
Rulers of India. Sir Mountstuart E. Grant Duff. 
Achievements of Cavalry.—IV. Lieut -Gen. Sir E. Wood. 
Examination for the Army : 
. Irving. 


University Extension.—Philadelphia. 
April. 
Dr. James on University Extension. 
The Duties of the Student. 
Economics.—X. Edward T. Devine. 
May. 
University Extension Examination. Edward T. Devine. 


Science as a Means of Enjoyment in Every-Day Life. 
Economics.—XI. Edward T. Devine. 


University Magazine.—New York. 


Kenton Colle W. F. Peirce. 


St. John’s College, Annapolis. P. R. Voorhees, 


THE GERMAN 


Heft 8. 
A. Heine. 


Alte und Neue Welt.—Einsiedeln. 
Life in the Castles f English Lords. Dr. 


The History of Fisheries. Dr. T. von Liebenau. 

Chicago and the World’s Fair. R. Blockman. 
Chorgesang.—Leipzig. April 1. 

The Jubilee of the Leipzig Petes porns. © Voge. 

Choruses for | Male Voices: ‘ Altes Lied, Altes Leid,’” by F. 


‘Die Thrine,”’ 


Daheim.- Leipzig. 
April 1. 
Napoleon at Elba. Hanns von Spielberg. 
The Holy Sepulchre. Georg Stosch. 
April 8. 


A German Housewife in Sumatra. Gertrud Danne. 
In Darkest Berlin : The Thieves’ Kitchen. R. Stratz. 


April 15. 
The Controversy About the Standard of Value. 


rich. 
Cactus Plants. 


hme ; by H. ‘itnak; and others. 


I. Trojan. 

April 22. 
My First Ascent in the Balloon Humboldt. 
My Experiences with a Typewriter. Hanns von Zobeltitz. 
April 29. 


In Darkest * erlin.—II. Rudolf Stratz. 


Deutscher Hausschatz.—Regensburg. Heft 9. 


im and Its Cathedral. Prof. L. Pastor. 


Beard and Its History. Don Josaphet. 
The Doctors and Lourdes. Dr. H. Euringer. 
The Poison of Snakes. 

Heft 10. 


The gg ag ol at the Distribution of the Cardinals’ Hats. 
Dr. J. Rit 


From the Iron Gate to the Black Sea. Karl Kollbaeh. 
The Habitableness of the Celestial Bodies. 
The Scandavian Edda. Prof. Joseph Stickle. 


The Case for the Candidates. 


Dr. B. Diet- 


Lieutenant Gross. 


Dr. O. Warnatsch. 


A Few Anomalies in mao Law.—IlI. C. 0. Overton 


University Societies. A. P. Jacobs. 
Wilson’s Photographic Magazine.—New York. 


Hand-Camera Practice. 
Some Lessons in Perspective. 
The Concentric Lens. 
The Arrangement, of Figu 
The Technical Side of 

nant. 
Photography in Decoration. 
Clouds in Landscape Negatives. 
Norton's Cloud-Catcher. 


ure in Landscape. 
andscape Photography. J. A. Ten- 


G. H. James. 


Westminster Review.—London. 


The Ballot Rule Bill and the Canadian Constitution. Hugh H. 
Mary Negreponte. 

ammond Robinson. 
G. W. Bulman. 


Parisian Vignettes. 
Her Majesty’ s Opposition. Wm. 
Are Bacilli Causes of Disease ? 
Socialism and Present Social Ills. z Russell Endean. 
The Eight Hours’ Question. J. T. Blanchard. 
Security of Tenure for Primary Teachers. 


Young England.- London. 
Canoes and Canoeing. E. T. Sachs. 


Heraldry: Its Romance and Meaning.—IIl. Somerville Gib- 
ney. 

Our Barth's Nearest Neighbor: The Moon. Dr. Jos. W. 
Williams. 


Young Man.-—-London. 
The Law -} a Pr yay egg for Young Men. Augustine Birrell. 


ets. H. Gri 
r oO" Connor, M. P. With portrait. 
Dr. R. W. Dale. With portrait. 


Young Woman.—London 


Lady Henry Somerset at Home. Frances E Willard. 
Holidays in Switzerland. Hulda Friedereichs. 
Mrs. Fenwick Miller at Home. With Portrait. Albert Daw- 


son. 
Women’s Work in India. 


MAGAZINES. 


Deutsche Revue.—Breslau. 


King Charles of Roumania.—XVI. 

France and Germany. Reply to Baron von Courcel. 

The Mistakes of Agrarianism. Dr. Schiffle. 

Breeding in the Animal World. Concluded. R. von Hanstein. 

A Chapter from the Jewish History of the First Half-Century 
before Christ. A. Réville. 

Electoral Reform in Prussia. L. Herrfurth. 

From the Possible to the Real World: A aeeee<caeering on Cosmic 
Questions. A. Schmidt. 


Deutsche Rundschau.-—Berlin. April. 


Ballads. Continued. Phili ipp ot 
The Four Schleswig Runic Stones. von Liliencron. 
My Life: Vienna and the Year 1848. BE yeoad Hanslick. 
A Spring Journey to Malta. Dr. Julius Rodenberg. 
Juan Litino (Joannes Latinus). F. A. Junker von rLeneess: 
Werner von Siemens. r. H. Albrecht. 
German Southwest ‘Africa. Paul Reichard. 
Political Correspondence: Germany and the Italian Silver 
ding ; e Panama Trial ; Jules Ferry, etc. 
Deutsche Worte.—Vienna. April. 
Lower Mortgage Duties. Prof. J. Platter. 
Social and Economic Sketches from the Bukovina.—IV. Marie 
Mischler. es 
The Bank Crisis and Democracy in Italy. Adam Maurizio. 
The Historical Philosophy and Ethics o Karl Marx. Dr. Paul 


Barth 
Freie Bihne.—Berlin. April. 


Virchow versus Darwin: Notes on the Dev tent and 
Future of the Human Race. J. Lehmann-Hohenberg 
‘‘Der Kampf des Prometheus.”’ A Play.—II. C. Ehrenfels. 


Practical Pedagogics. Otto Rillmann. 
Something About Spiritualism. Arne Garborg. 
Literary Psychiatry. Heinrich Strébel. 

Die Gartenlaube.—Leipzig. Heft 4. 
Corfu. Gustav Conz. 


Philipp Reis and the ‘Invention of the Telephone. With Por- 


trait. Dr. A. Poppe. 
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Hospitals. Dr. F. Dornbliith. 
From the Elbe to Biela. T. Gampe. 


Die Geselischaft.—Leipzig. April. 


How Can We Im — the Race ’ Heinrich Solger. 

Henry Gouge’ Ss angle Tax Theory. Bernhard E.lenstein. 

Poems by Bruno Wille, Maurice von Stern and others. 

The Herald of Swedish Realism: August Strindberg. With 
Portrait. Hans Merian. 


Spain’s National Poet: José Zorrilla. J. Fastenrath. 


Die Katholischen Missionen.—Freiburg. 
oo Se Society of Holy Childhood: Its Fifty Years’ 


ubilee. 
A Journey to Sinai. Continued. M. Jullien. 
The Age and Origin of Central American Culture. 


Konservative Monatssch ift.—Leipzig. April. 


The Popular Newspaper, Under Franz von Florencourt. Otto 


raus. 
The Agrarian Anti-Semite Movement in Hesse and the Neigh- 
boring Districts. J. Rethwisch. 
Panama. Continued. E. Freiherr von Ungern-Sternberg. 


Kritische Revue aus Osterreich.—Vienna. 

April 1. 

Life Insurance in Austro-Hungary. 
April 1. 


The Austro-Hungarian Bank. Emil Eisler, 
Life Insurance in Austro-Hungary.—Il. E. H. Geider. 


E. H. Geider. 


Magazin fir Litteratur.—Berlin. 
April 1. 
Friedrich Hebbel’s Letters. Fritz Lemmermaver. 
Taine. Spectator. 
April 8. 


My Jubilee. August Strindberg. 
Otto Hartleben’s “‘ Hanna Jagert.” 
April 15. 


The Ger manic National Character. 
Taine and “ Le Milieu.” M. Nasser. 
My Venice. August Strindberg. 


April 22. 
At Karl Werder’s Grave. Paul Schlenther. 
Wilhelm Liibke. Cornelius Gurlitt. 


April 29. 
Auerbach’s ‘‘ Dramatic Impressions.” 


Friedrich Spielhagen. 


Richard M. Meyer. 


Ludwig Fulda. 


Musikalische Rundschau.—Vienna. 
April 1. 


Anton Rubenstein as a Conductor. 
Bruckner’s Mass in B flat Max Graf. ‘ 


April 15. 


Music of the Future. Max Graf. 


Music at the Bohemian Watering Places.—II. Alois John. 


Die Neue Zeit.—Stuttgart. 
No. 27. 
The “Immaculate Conception’ Myth. Paul Lafargue. 


Technical-Economic and Social- Economic Progress. 
cluded. E. Bernstein. 


Con- 


No. 28. 
Class Contrasts Amongst the Jews. 
The Sorrows of the Young Dramatist. 
No. 29 
Class Contrasts Amongst the Jews. Concluded. 


Conservative Plans for the Future for the Supplying of a 
General and Proportional Right of Election. 


No. 30. 


Natural History of the Px litical Criminal. 
Social Conditions and Factory Inspection in Saxony. 
Quarck. 


Max Zetterbaum. 
P. Lorenz. 


Karl Kautsky. 
Dr. Max 


No. 31. 
May Day and Militarism. 
Ethics. 
Nord und Siid.—Breslau. 


Ludwig Pietsch. 


Victor Tiligner, Austrian Sculptor 
K. T. Gaedertz. 


Goethe, Gries, and Friedrich Karl Meyer. 

King Charles of Roum: ania. 

Old ‘* Young Germany.” Laura Marholm. 

The ——- of the Brahmins or of the Warriors. 
Garbe 


Richard 





OF REVIEWS. 


Stage Bovnting and Manage:nent. Concluded. Dr. Paul 


indau 


Preussische Jahrbiicher.—Berlin. April. 


On the Introduction of a Universal Language in Education. 
Dr. A. Schroer and Dr. Delbriick. 
The Sharing of the Produce of Labor Between Capital and 
La Ed. v. Hartmann. 
Justi’s Murillo, Dr. Carl Ne: mann. 
Schiller’s Princess of Celle. Prof G. Kettn 
The Toss of Life in the Great Battles of the Ta Few Centu- 


ries. Dr. G. Roloff. 
May. 
General von Gerlach. Dr. Hans Delbriick. 
Poland in West Prussia. Dr. R. Fisher. 


Observations of a Girls’ School ‘Teacher. Dr. E. G. O. Miller. 
The Study of Lenses. Dr. J. M. Stahl. 

Esa Pictures of Goethe's *‘ Faust." Dr. Alexander Tille. 

My Secession from the Jesuits. Count Paul von Hoensbroech. 
The Need for Defense and the Economic Readiness for It. 

r. G. von’ Mayr. 
Political Correspondence : Home Rule, by Dr. Emil Daniels ; 
and Universal Suffrage. 


Romanische Jahrbiicher. Hermannstadt. April. 
The Roumanian Academy. 
Roumanian National Finance. 
Folk-Lore in Roumania. Dr. W. Rudow. 


Schweizerische Rundschau.—Zurich. April. 


The Peculiarities of Commercial Phraseology. Dr. A. Socin. 
Photography in the Service of Science and Art. A. Tschirch. 
— Causes of the Demand of the Right to Work. A. 


Sphinx.--London. April. 


The Pe and Solutivn of Free Will. Dr. Hiibbe-Schlei- 
en 
Existence in Consciousness. Dr. Ludwig Kuhlenbeck. 


The King of Exorcists and the Modern 
de Thomassin. 
Tolstoi and Fasting. Dr. Raphael von Koeber. 


reerers of Paris. ©. 


Stimmen aus Maria-Laach.—Freiburg. April 21. 


Societies for the Study of Ethics. H. Gruber. 
Maribeau.—IV. . Pfilf. 

Aluminum and Its Uses. F. X Riif. 

Pascal's Provincial Letters. “ty W. Kreiten. 

The Burial Booksof the Ancient Egyptians. A. Baumgartner. 


Ueber Land und Meer.—Stuttgart. Heft 10. 


The Sandwich Islands. 

Social Democratic Pictures of the Future. 

Alsfeid. Illustrated. D. Saul. 

Grimm’s Fairy Tales. 

How Should a Mother Prepare Her Children for School ? 
R. Siegemund. 


Dr. 


Heft 11. 


Deosle, Karl Theodor Schultz. 
Die Rantzau” and Its Composer. K. von Mittelstiidt. 
The Italian Silver Wedding. With Portraits. 
Coffee- x: Life ia Munich. Edwin Heine. 


Patras. G. Conz. 
American Fisheries. A. Schrovt. 
Universum,-—Dresden. 
Heft 16. 


Hypnotism, Suggestion, and Cures by Suggestion. Professor 
A. Eulenburg. 
Indian Iron. W. Berdrow. 
Ludwig Passini. With portraits. 
Heft 17. 


The Manoeuvres of the French Army. Fritz Boeie. 
The First Ascents of the Balloon Humboldt. LI Elster. 
The Conquest of the Atmosphere : Balloons, Fyne Machines, 


ete. C. Falkenhorst. 
Ruggiero Leoncavallo. With portrait. 
Heft 18. 
The North Sea Canal, _P. G. Heims. 


Hygienic Principles a Hundred Years Ago. G. Krogh. 


Gerhart Hauptmann. Paul Schlenther. 


Vom Fels zum Meer.—Stuttgart. Heft 9. 


On the Lower Neckar. Adolf Schmitthenner. 
Sketches from the Reichstag. 

The Bismarck Museum in Se hdnhausen. 
The Kingdom of the Mahdi. Hugo Ziller. 
Gardening as a Profession for Women. Max Hesddrffer. 
Whaling. Illustrated. Reinhold Werner. 


Georg Horn. 
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Westermann’s Illustrierte Deutsche Monats-Hefte.—Bruns- 


Alsace-Lorrain and the Vosges. Concluded. Max Ring. 
George Eliot. With portrait. Hedwig Bender. 
Napoleon I. in Russia Concluded. Gustav Dahms. 
Lamps in the Olden Times. Friedrich Schaarschmidt. 
Wilhelm Wundt. With portrait. Thomas Achelis. 


THE FRENCH 


L’Amaranthe.—(For Girls). Paris. April. 
The King: Louis XIV. With portrait. E. Bonilla Contreras. 
Madame De Tracy. E S. Lantz. 
The Hotel Saint Pol. Comtesse Théodosia, 

Association Catholique.—Paris. April 15. 


The Representation of Labor and of the Liberal Professions. 
Marquis de La-Tour-du-Pin Cnambly. 

The Principles of Socialism. G. de Pascal. 

Official Statistics of the Labor Situation in Belgium. H. 


Bussoul. é ; 
Report on the Representation of Agriculture. L. Delalande. 


Bibliothéque Universelle.—Lausanne, April. 

The Religious and Literary Confession of an Egoist. Paul 
Stapfer. . 

Mountain Railways. Edouard Lallin. 

Notes and Impressions of a Botanist in the Caucasus.—II. 
Emile Levier. 

Present Day Leprosy and Lepers. V. de Floriant. 

A Revolution in Agriculture.—II. Ed. Tallichet. 


Chroniques: Parisian, Italian, German, Swiss, Scientific, 


Political. 
Chrétien Evangélique.—Lausanne. April 20. 


Cardinal Lavigerie. Louis Ruffet. 
Switzerland from 1830 to 1838. J. Gindraux. 
Greek Dogma and Christianity. G. Goder. 


Entretiens Politiques et Littéraires.—Paris, 
April 10. 


Political Indications. Henry Févre. 
Miracles. Continued. Jules Bois. 


April 25. 


Two Unpublished Letters of Tourgenieff. O. de Sitt. 
Paul Hervieu. Gabriel Mourey. 


Journal des Economistes.—Paris. April. 


State Intervention in Italian Banks. Vilfredo Pareto. 

A Recasting of the Gold Coins of Louis XVI._ Ch. Gomel. 

Engagements of Workmen, Employees and Domestics in 
France and Abroad. H. de Beaumont. 

Review of the Principal Foreign Economic Publications. Mau 


rice Block. E ra 
Meeting of the Society of Political Economy on April 5. 


Nouvelle Revue.—Paris. 
April 1. 


Political Corruption in History. Charles de Mouy. 
Political Corruptors of To-Day. ©. Lombroso. 
Elizabeth and Essex. Concluded. H. de la Ferriére. 
On the Earth and by the Earth. Continued. Eugéne Simon. 
The New Age. A Comedy. Act II. Madame Adam. 
Léo Délibes. Arthur Pougin. 
Easter Eggs. Léo Claretie. 
The Norwegian Political Crisis. M. O. G. Peters. 
Jules Ferry. Frédéric Loliée. 
April 15. 
The Political Role of M. Jules Ferry. M. de Marcere. 
Alsace. Jean Macé. 
The Secrets of the Pyramids of Memphis. Leon Mayou. 
On the Earth and by the Earth. Continued. Eugéne Simon. 
The New Age. A Comedy. Act III. Madame Adam. 
Medico-Literary Studies. M. de Fleury. 
Memoirs of a Centaur.—I._ G. Sarrazin. 
Scandinavian Profiles.—Edward Grieg. Maurice Bigeon. 
Apropos of Doubt. Charles Brunet. 


Nouvelle Revue Internationale:—Paris. 


April 1. 
Jules Ferry. Denise. 
A Review of European Politics. Emilio Castelar. 


The Movements of the Fixed Stars. Leopold Ambronn. 
The Flight of the Poet Jacob Lenz from Strasburg to the 
Weimar Court. H. Diintzer. 


Wiener Literatur-Zeitung.—Vienna. Heft 12. 


How Poems are Criticised. Concluded. Dr. H. Sittenberger. 
A Dreamer: S. Fritz and His Poems. A. S. Machold. 
The Reading Mania. A. Noel. 


MAGAZINES. 

The Contemporary Literary and Hist.rical Movement. Eu- 
géne Asse. 

Dramatic Art in Japan. Comte Meyners d’Estrey. 


April 15. 
European Politics. E. Castelar. 
Athletes and Aisthetes. J. Reibach. 
George Sand’s Castle. P. Audebrand. 
Jules Ferry. E. Castelar. 
Wagner's Dress. O. Comettant. 


Réforme Sociale.—Paris. 


April 1. 
Ten Years’ Experience of Corporations for Minor Industries i 
Austria. Victor Brants. sit “a 
Berlin and Its Administrative Institutions.—II. O. Pyfferoen. 
The Recent Law on Industrial Arbitration. A. Gibon. 
The Supervision of Discharged Prisoners and Its Social Neces- 
sity. M. Petit. 
April 16. 


The Use of Liberty. Georges Picot. 

The Question of Savings Banks before the French Parliament. 
Eugéne Rostand, 

Berlin and Its Police. O. Pyfferoen. 

The General Assembly of the Unions of the North at Lille on 
March 21. A.Maron. 


Revue d’Art Dramatique.—Paris. 

April 1. 

The Neo-Christian Theatre. Paul Berret. 

Jean Etienne Despréaux, 1748-1820. A. Firmin-Didot. 
April 15. 

Jean Etienne Despréaux. Concluded. 

The Théatre des Folies Marigny. P. L. de Pierrefitte. 

Revue Bleue.—Paris. 

April 1. 

ie ae of Captain Cotton, 1801-1834. Edmond Neu. 

omm. 

Maitre Barboux, of the French Bar. Munier Jolain. 
April 8. 

What Is Solidarity ? Charles Recolin. 


The Water-Supply of Paris. P. Strauss. 
The French Protecto. ate in Madagascar. H. Pensa. 


April 15. 


The Fathers of Anarchism: Bakounine Stirner Nietzsche. 
Jean Thoret. 
April 22. 


Science, Patriotism, Religion. F. A Aulard. 
Charles Bigot (1840-1893) | Alfred Rambaud. 
Alfred de Vigny and the Evolution of Lyric Poetry. F. Brune- 


tiére. 
April 29. 
Théophile Gautier. Ferdinand Brunetiére. 


French Art. Paul Gsell. . 
The Plural Vote in Belgium. Paul Laffitte. 


Revue des Deux Mondes.—Paris. 
April 1. 


Illusions and Disappointments -f a Royalist: The Comte de 
Falloux.—I. Charles de Maxade. 

Prosper Merimée. Some Personal Recollections and Unpub- 
lished Documents.—I. A. Filon. 

In Judea Conclusion. A. Chevrillon. 

Rome and the Renaissance. Cinquecento. Julian Klaczko. 

The Southern Novelists of America. Th. Bentzon. 

Rembrandt According to His Latest Biographer. M. G. Val- 


ert. 
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April 15. 
The Comte de Falloux. Continued Charles de Maxade. 
English Studies: Geoffrey Chaucer. J. J. Jusserand. 
The National Park of the United States. Léo Claretie. 
Tropical Landscapes: Mocha. L. Biart. 
Fragments of an Unpublished Diary of Eugéne Delacroix. 


Revue Encyclopédique.—Paris. 
April }. 
Taine at Home. H. Castets. 
Taine as a Literary Critic. G. Pelissier. 
Taine as Philosopher. F. Pillon, 
Taine as Historian. With noehntie, Fn Petits. 
Notes on Taine, by Jules Simon, ee de Vogué and others. 
Chess-Playing “ Blindfolded.” ‘A. Béligne. 
Panama at the Assizes. 


April 16. 
M. Pickman, the Thou ht-Readin tom. E. Boirac. 
Verdi’s “ Falstaff . Montecor 


Jules Ferry. Albert Lefort. 
Relief and Mendicancy. Edouard Fuster. 


Revue de Famille.—Paris. 

April 1. 

Fur 2 lag Reminiscences of My Teaching Days.—II. Jules 
imon 

In the Roc ‘ky Mountains. Marcellin Boule. 
Necker and the Poverty of 1798. Charles Gomel. 
The Mount of Olives. Poem by Maurice Bouchor, 
Napoleon at the Tuileries.—III. Frédéric Masson. 

April 15. 
Farewell! Jules Simon. 
The Em +3 an Recollections of University Life. 

Amédée on 

Mandrin and His Band of Brigands. Comte H. de la Bassetiére. 


Siam and Annam. 
Literature and Art: Jules Lemaitre. G. Larroumet. 


Revue Frangaise de l'Etranger et des Colonies.—Paris. 
April 1. 


The French Soudan and the Expedition Against Samory. G. 
Demanche. 

Bourbon Island and Pulo Condore in 1721. With Hep. 

The Advantages of the Panama Canal. Lucien N Wyse. 


April 15. 


Montenegro. With Map. Sobieski. 
The Religion of Suanetia. 
France and Egypt (1876-1893). 


THE ITALIAN 


La Civilta Cattolica.—Rome. 
April 1. 


Italy and the Petcopal Jubilee of Leo XIII. 
The Danger of Spiritualistic Séances. 
The New Leonine Library at the Vatican. 


April 15. 


The Italian Bank Scandals. 
The Actions and Instincts of Animals. 
The Migrations of the Hittites. 


Nuova Antologia.—Rome. 
April 1. 


The Financial Crisis and Its Cure. G. Boccardo. 
The Revolution of 1831. G. Sforza. 
The Maritime Convention Before the Senate. M. Ferraris. 


April 15. 
Marguerite of Savoy, Queen of Italy. E. Panzacchi. 
King Humbert. Fedele Lampertico. 
= Worship and Its Superstitious Practices. E. C. Lova- 


Reminiscences of Lord Augustus Loftus. Verax. 
‘The Progenitor of “ Falstaff... R. Giovagnoli. 


OF REVIEWS. 


Revue Générale.—Brussels. April. 
The Diary of a Witness to the Commune.—II. F. Bournand. 


The Powers and Moral Obligations of Shareholders in Limited. 


Liability ee. oncluded. E. Harmont. 
Silhouette of To-day: Edouard Drumont. Georges Legrand. 
The Episcopal Jubilee of Leo XIII. Mgr. Lamy. 

Belgian Writers: Iwan Gilkin. Ernest Verlant. 


Revve Philosophique.—Paris. April. 
Why Do We Resemble Our Parents ? ~ R. Koehler. 
The Methods of Ce. L. Arréa 
Recent Works on omisme ae the Scholastics. F. 
Picavet. 
Revue Scientifique.—Paris. 


April 1. 


Shepherd Dogs. Illustrated. P. Mégn: 
Colored Audition and Similar Bon wend E. Gritiber. 


April 8. 


Dr. Nansen’s Polar Expedition. J. Girard. 
The Actual Position of Criminal Anthropology. M. Zak- 


reosky. 
April 15. 


Fiotommephy and Voyages of Discovery. A. Londe. 
Alphabetical Signs of Megalithic Inscriptions. M. Let- 
ourneau. 
Ap ri 22, 


The ee of the Discovery of America. E. Levas- 


Thorogt ony and Voyages of Discovery. Continued. 
The Psychology of Lizards. J. Delbceuf. 


April 29. 


The Rabbit-' lague in Australia. A. Loir. 
Electricity in Agriculture. C. Crépeaux. 


Revue Socialiste.—Paris. April. 


Socialist Tactics. V. Jaclard. 

The Revolution of the Future. Concluded. H. Aim 

— Resumé of the 1 octrine of Saint Simon. Concluded. 
polyte Carnot. 

Statishee of Labor in Belgtam, E. Vandervelde. 

The Situation in Belgium. E. Vandervelde. 


Université Catholique.—Lyons. April 15. 


St. oa de Sales and the New Edition of His Works. P, 
onne 
Cardinal Newman and the Catholic Renaissance in England. 
Continued. Count Grabinski., 
The National Council of 1811; The Ecclesiastical Council of 
Napoleon in 1810 and 1811. "A. Ricard. 


MAGAZINES. 


Rassegna Nazionale.—Florence. 
April 1. 


The Planet Mars. G. Giovannozzi. 

On Classical Instruction in Italy. C. Pascal. 

—, — the Founder of Popular Libraries. G. Sig- 
nori 

Love of ‘Beauty as a Potent Means of Education. A. Conti. 

No Case for : ivoree._L. a Billia. 

Pentecost. Fr. Vito Forna 

Ireland and Home Rule. ‘A. “Brunialti. 


April 16. 


The Limitation of Divorce. Bat 

Giovanni Daneo, A Sketch. P. M.§ Salvago. 

On the La Plata River. A. 8, Labri 

oo an gina and the French Repediic. Continued. A. 
i 

The Silver Wedding of the King of Italy. A. —. 


Rivista Marittima.—Rome. April. 


The a of War Ships. 34 Figs. R. Beltini, Naval Con- 
struc 

Ludovico de Varthema. 

The Burning of Petroleum in To: 0 Boats. 

Recent Improvements in Marine Engines. 4 Figs. N. Soliani. 

Vocabulary of Powders and Explosives. Continued. -Lieu- 
tenant F. Salvati. 
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INDEX TO PERIODICALS 





Abbreviations of Magazine Titles used in this Index. 











A. Arena. EI. English Illustrated Magazine. MP. Monthly Packet. 
AAPS. Annals of the Am. Academy of | ER. Edinburgh Review. MR. Meth t Review. 
Political Science. Esq. Esquiline. NAR. North American Review. 
AJP. American Journal of Politics. Ex. - Expositor. NatR National Review. 
ACQ Am. Catholic Quart. Review. EWR. Eastern ani Western Review. | NatM. National Magazine. 
AM. Atlantic Monthly. F. Forum. NC. Nineteenth Century. 
Ant. Antiquary. FR. Fortnightly Review. NEM. New England Magazine. 
AP. American Amateur Photog- | GGM Goldthwaite’s Geographical | NR. New Review. 
rapher. | Magazine. NW New World. 
AQ. Asiatic Quarterly. | GJ. Geographical Journal. NH. Newbery House Magazine. 
AR. Andover Review. | GB. Greater Britain. | NN. Nature Notes. 
ARec Architectural Record. GM. Gentleman's Magazine. 0. Outing. 
Arg. Argosy. _. GOP. — Girl's Own Paper. OD. Our Day. 
As. Asclepiad. GT. Great Thoughts. OM. Overland Monthly. 
Ata. Atalanta. aw. Good Words. | PB. Photo-Beacon. 
Bank. Bankers’ Magazine. Harp. Harper’s Magazine. PhrenM. Phrenological Magazine. 
Bank L Bankers’ Magazine (London). HomR. Homiletic Review. PL. Poet Lore. 
1M. Belford’s Monthly. HM. Home Maker. PQ. Presbyterian Quarterly. 
Black. Blackwood’s Magazine. HR. Health Record. d PRR Presbyterian and Reformed 
Bkman kman. JE. Internat’! Journal of Ethics. Review. 
BTJ. ‘Board of Trade Journal. InM. Indian Magazine and Review. PR. Philosophical Review. 
Cc. Cornhill. IrER. Irish Ecclesiastical Review. PS. Popular Science Monthly. 
CFM Cassell’s Family Magazine. IrM. Irish Monthly. PS! Political Science Quarterly. 
Chaut. Chautauquan. JEd. Journal of Education. Psy Psychical Review. 
ChHA Church at Home and Abroad. JMSI. Journal of the Military Serv- 8 uiver. 
ChMisI Church Missionary Intelligen- | ice Institution. JEcon. Quarterly Journal of Eco- 
cer and Record. JAES. Journal of the Ass’n of En- nomics. 
ChaQ. Church Quarterly Review. gineering Societies. . R. ime bra Review. 
‘J. Chambers’s Journal. JRCI Journal of the Royal Colonial R. view of Reviews. 
1M. Century a Institute. RC. Review of the Churches. 
CalM. Californian Illustrated Maga- | JurR. Juridical Review. San. Sanitarian. 
: zine. ; K. Knowledge. SEcon. Social Economist. 
Cas.M  Cassier’s Magazine. Ko. King’s Own. Sc. School and College. 
CRev. Charities Review. LAH. Lend a Hand. ScotGM. Scottish Geographical Maga- 
Cos. Cosmopolitan. LH. Leisure Hour. zine. 
CR. Contemporary Review. Lipp. Lippincott’s Monthly. ScotR. Scottish Review. 
CT. Christian Thought. Long. Longman’s Magazine. Scots Scots Magazine. 
CritR. Critical Review. LQ. London Quarterly Review. Str. Strand. 
CS8J. Cassell’s Saturday Journal. LuthQ. Lutheran Quarterly Review. SunM Sunday Magazine. 
CW. Catholic World. Luc. Lucifer. SunH. Sunday at Home. 
D. Dial. : LudM. Ludgate Monthly. TB. Temple Bar. 
Dem. Demorest’s Family Magazine. io. Tr Treasury. 
DM. Dominion Illustrated Monthly. a onth. UE. University Extension. 
DR. ublin Review. Mac. Macmillan’s Magazine UM. University Magazine. 
EcorJ. Economic Journal. MAH Magazine of Am. History. US. United Service. 
EconR. Economic Review. Men. Menorah Monthly. USM. United Service Magazine. 
EdRA. Educational Review (New | MisR. Missionary Review of World. WR. Westminster Review. 
ork). MisH. Missionary Herald. YE. Young England. 
EdRL. Educational Review (London). | Mon. Monist. : YM. Young Man 
, Education. MM Munsey’s Magazine. YR. Yale Review. 
EngM. Engineering Magazine. Mus Music. 


{It has been found necessary to restrict this Index to periodicals published in the English language. 





leading reviews are indexed, but only the more important articles in the other magazines. ] 


All the articles in the 





Unless otherwise specified, all references are to the May numbers of periodicals. 


Aberdeen, Earlof, Black. _ 
eine the East India Company’s Military College, 


Africa: 
Mashonaland, CP, April. 
Twenty Years in Zambesia, F. C. Selous. GJ, April. 
Notes on a vortion of the Kalahari, E. Wilkinson, GJ, April. 
A Year in Liberia, Mary E. White, GGM, Mar.-April. 
Agricultural Depression and Its Remedies, QR, April. 
Alaska, Th : Glaciers of, G. F. Wright, ChHA. 
Alcohol and Distillation, Discovery of. M. Berthelot, PS. 
American Speech, Futur of, D, April 16. 
Amusements of the Poor, Lady Jeune, NatR. 


Anthropological History of en J. Beddoe, ScotR, ageh, 
m 4 


Arbitration, Compulsory, an possible Remedy, C. 
Wright, F. . 
Arbuthnot, QR, April. 

Archeological Notes, . P. Taylor, AR. 
Architecture : 
Architecture in San Francisco, E. G. Peixotto, OM. 
Ethics of Architectural Com 
A Garden in Stone, A. E. P. R. Dowling, CR. 
Fire-Resisting Construction, W. W. Sabin, JAES. 


titions, J. M. Carrere, EngM. 


Argentine Republic : 
La Prensa on the Argentine Situation, IR. 
Argentine Railways, C. E. Akers, IR. 
Argyll, or of, on the Unseen Foundations of Society, QR, 
pril. 
Arizona, Lost Races of, R. E. L. Robinson, CalM. 
ay thi d Equi H Ro U 
rmy Clothing an uipage, Henr meyn, US. 
A New System of Drill Regulations for Infantry US 
Standing Army of the United States, Lieut. G. Howard 


aut. 

The Army and Civil War, Black. 

The Connaught Rangers, LudM. 
Artist in Japan, An, Robert Blum, Scrib. 
Astronomy: 

Proctor’s Old and New Astronomy, ER, April. 

Is the Universe Infinite? Sir R. Ball, FR. 

Corresponding with the Planets, CFM. 

Sun-Rays and Star-Beams, Agnes Giberne, MP. 

The Recent Eclipse, Sir R. 8. Ball, CR. 

What Is a Star Cluster ? A. C. Ranyard, K. 

Recent Discoveries in Astronomy, G. M. Searle, CW. 
Athens, In and About Modern, W. E. Waters, Chaut, 
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Australasia: Coal Production, BTJ, April. 

Australia : i 3 
Gold-Bewitched Victoria, IR. 

Melanesia and the Labor Traffic, Bp. Montgomery NewR. 

Bacilli: Do They Cause Disease ? G. W. Bulman, WR. | 

Bad Lands, In the, A. H. Bx enham, GGM, March-April. 

Behring Sea Case, The, B. F. Tracy, NAR. 

Balloon Signaling, Electric, JMSI. 

Belle Isle, Prison Life at, Joseph C. Helm, Cos. 

Beethoven's “Immortal Beloved,’ Mariam Tenger, Mus. 

Beveridge, Kiihne, Gertrude Atherton, Lipp. 

Bible and Biblical Criticism: ’ 
The Canon of the New Testament, Dr. Gasquet, DR, April. 
The Incarnation of Modern Theology, LQ, April. ; 
Inspiration and Revelation, Archdeacon Farrar, RC, April. 

Bicycling : Lenz’s World Tour Awheel, O. 

Birds, Individuality in, Frank Bolles, AM. 

Birds : Wanderers, Mace. 

Blaine, James G., Helen L. Reed, HM. ; 

Bogatzky, Domestic Life of, R. Schindler, KO. 

Bonaparte, Joseph, in Bordentown, F. Marion Crawford, CM. 

Book-Plates, H. Gough, ScotR, April. 

Braddock Campaign. The, George Washington, Scrib. 

Brahmanism, Past and Present—II., T. M. Lindsay, MisR. | 

Brendan's Fabulous Voyage, Marquess of Bute ScotR. April. 

Brooks, Phillips. and Harvard University, A. McKenzie. NEM. 

Brooks, Phillips. Rev. Arthur Brooks, Harp. 

Browning, Robert-—-The Man. W. G. Kingsland, PL. 

Buchanan, George, and the Inquisition, P. H. Brown, ScotR, 


April. 
Buddhism, Probable Future of, E. Tribolet, MisR. 
Buddhism, Esoteric, Prof. Max Muller, NC. 
Buddhism, The Morality of, C. Galton, M. 
Building Societies, LQ, April. 
California : 
Architecture in San Francisco, E. G. Peixotto, OM. 
Silk Culture as a California Industry, F. R. Endres, OM. 
Shearing Time on Santa Rosa Island, OM. 
Canada : 
The Humors of a Canadian Election, W. F. Stockley, Mac. 
Home Rule Bill and Canadian Constitution, H. H. Bellot, 


WR. 
Cangey Islands: An Exchange for Gibraltar, Capt. Gambier, . 


Carlyle in the Role of Lover, Mary J. Onahan, Belm. 
Caterpillars’ D vellings, E. A. Butler, K. 
C tholic Church : 

Campaice, American, Unjust Strictures of, T. M. Crowley, 


The Pollcy of Leo XIII., Father Brandi, CR. ' 
— Berengarian Controversy and its Antecedents, J. Rick- 
aby. M. 

The Great Schism o£ the West, S. F. Smith. M. * 
Cavour, Count, on the Repeal of the Union, Lady Weod, NC. 
Chain,A weldiess, Ludwig Herman, JAES, March. 

‘Yhamois Hunt, A, O. 
wee b Are Acquired Characters Inherited * A. R. Wal- 
ace, , 
‘Charles I., A Passage in the Life of, Mrs. Grange, DR, April. 
‘Charles the Great—His Relaticns to the Church, J. F. Hurst, 


MR. 
Chatham Islands and Their Story, H. O. Forbes, FR. 
‘Chemistry, Synthetic, Prof. Thorpe, FR. 
(hicago and the World's Fair, James P. Holland, Chaut. 
‘Cholera : 
Propagation and Prevention of Cholera, R. Roose, NewR. 
The Cholera Prospect in 1893, D. B. St. J. Roosa, EngM. 
Cholera and Cashmir, A. Mitra. San. 
Sanitary Science and the Coming Cholera, C. R. Hammer- 
ton, Chaut. 
‘Christianity, Evolution of, Prior to Dr. Abbott, O. Cone, A. 
‘Christian Unity, The Brotherhood of, T. F. Seward, A. 
Church Army Labor Homes, E. Clifford, EI. 
Church and Christianity : 
The Sacraments, C. H. Waller, A. B. Bruce, RC, April. 
Importance of the Study of Christian Ethics, EconR, April. 
The Church of Jerusalem and the Gentile Mission, LQ, April. 
Christian anaes. F. Hartmann, Luce. April. 
The Great Enigma and Its Answer, LQ, April. 
Church of England : 
= - a of Church Patronage, W. R. Buckland, RC. 
pril. 
Recollections of the Church Movement of 1853. NH. 
Church in Scotland : : 
Jubilee of the Free Church of Scotland, Dr. Macaulay, SunH. 
The Divine Right of the Church, J. Herkless, Scots. 
‘Churches : Memory of Old St. Paul's, W. C. Sydney, GM. 
Churches, American, Foreigners and, S. L. Loomis, Chaut. 
Churchyards, Some Pretty, & 
Cider- ~~ S. Baring-Gould, GW. : 
Cincinnati, The Society of the, John Bunting, Lipp. 
Civilization, American, Columbian Exposition and, H. Van 
Brunt, AM. 
Civil Service Reform, Claims of, on President Cleveland, AJP. 
Clairvaux, Bernard of, LQ, April. 
Cleveland's Tasks and Opportunities, C. F. Adams, F. 
Climate: Its Influence on Race, J. W.. Fortescue, NC. 





THE REVIEW OF REVIEWS. 


Coke, Lady Mary, Foreigi. Tours of, ER, April. 
Coleridge, Father, M. 
Colonies, British :. Tendency of the Colonies, GB, April. 
Colorado and Its Capital, Julian Ralph, Harp. 
Columbus, Christopher : 

The Apotheosis of Meapien: md Columbus, J. J. O'Shea, CW. 

—% T. , CalM. 
ag e, Francisque Sarcey, Scrib. 

Commerson, Philibert, Naturalist, ER, ‘April, - 


ards, F. 
Coral Sea, a Glimpse in the, Helen Milman, GW. 
Cotton as a Factor in Progress, D. A. Tomkins. EngM. 
Cowper, William, LQ, April. 
Crete, Researches in, Professor Halbherr, Ant. 
Cricket, Rust c, G. Fiennes, NewR. 
Cycling, H. H. Griffin, YM. 
Cricket in Canada, G. G, 8. Lindsey, DM, April. 
men te The New School of, W. W. Willoughby, AJP 
Crinoline Folly, Helen G. Ecob, Cos. 
Cromwell, Oliver, as a Soldier, W. O’Connor Morris, US. 
Currency Reform, William Knapp, AJP. 
Curtis, George William, Arthur jae Chaut. 
Dale, Dr. R. W., YM. 
Darwinism, A Generation of. W. J. Wright, PQ. 
Death and After, Mrs. Besant, Luc, April. 
Death as a Factor in Progress, W. Hutchinson, NAR. 
Decoration Day : Thirty Years After, Charles Wrig.t, Treas. 
Dickens, In the Footsteps of, Harger an, Cos. 
Dietary for the Sick, Dyce Duckworth, PS. 
Drowned, Resuscitation of the Apparently, E. H. Killick, DM. 


April. 
a a The Charleston, Ruth Raymond, GGM, Mar., 
pril. 
Education: 
See Education and Educational Review. 
Southern Women in Education, Olive R. Jefferson, Chaut. 
The English Question, J. J. Greenough, AM. 
An Imperial University for Women, Canon Browne, NC. 
On the Education of Girls, Mac. 
Security of Tenure for Primary Teachers, WR. 
The Position of the Certified Teacher, J. H. Yoxall, NewR. 
St. Paul's School, LudM. ‘ 
Westminster School, R. Blathwayt, CFM. 


Egypt: 

leas in Egypt. LQ. 

Mr. Milner on Egypt, IR. 

Irrigation and Agriculture in Egypt, ScotGM, April. 

A Walk in Alexandria, A. R. Dowling, NC. 

Literary Discoveries in Egypt, QR, speil. 

The Agram Mummy, Mrs. McClure, NC. 

Eaton: Whit Tuesday at Old Econ, J. W. Sherer, GM. 

Eliot, George—Her Portrayal of Religious Characters, PQ. 

Extradition Treaty, The Russian, George Kennan, F. 

Fans, Mrs, Parr, Ata. , 

Farmer, How Science Is Helping the, C. S. Plumb, PS. 

Félix Pére, Ellis Schreiber, M. 

Fiction : 
Art of Writing Fiction for Children, Mrs. Molesworth, Ata. 
The Romantic Professions, Mac. 

Finance : k ’ 

Capital: Fixed and Circulating, W. H. Mallock, NatR. 

Some Realism Regarding Silver, E. I. Vassault, OM. 

Some Fictions in Finance, Edwin Mead, 
Fisheries in American History, The. George A, Rich, Chaut. 
Flax Culture in Scotland, CJ. 

Folk-Lore, Japanese, Helen Gregory-Flesher, CalM. 
Folk-Lore an ——— Concerning Plants, Chaut. 
Fontainebleau, ER, April. 

Formes, Karl, Anna Cox Stevens, Mus., April. 

France: 

French Scare of 1875, M. de Blowitz, sexp- 

A Model Masonic Government, iy: April. 

The Colonial Policy of France, ER, April. 

The People of France, LH. ; 

Revival of the Spiritual Ideal in France, NatR. 

Frances Anne Kemble. Henry Lee, AM. . 
a : Legends of the North Frisian Islands, W. G. Black, 


April. 
R 


> 
oy 


Gambling in Connecticut, Suppression of Pool-Room, AR. 
Games: Old Berkshire School Games, E. E. Thoyts, Ant. 
Games at Ball, The Evolution of. H. G. Hutchinson, Black. 
Geology, American, Tribute of the French Academy to, PS. 
German Wine Industry, BTJ, April. 

Gibraltar: An Exchange for Gibraltar, Captain Gambier, FR. 
Glacial Man in Ohio, Evidences of, G. F. Wright, PS. 
Glaciers of Alaska, The, G. F. Wright, ChHA. 

Gobelins, Les, Mrs. M. A. Waddell Rogers, Chaut. 

Gold Fields of Dutch Guiana, A. I. Mather, EngM. 

Gordon Riots, L. Johnson, M. 

Grant, Sir Hope, Lord Wolseley, USM. 

Greeks, Religion of the, A. B. Hyde, Chaut. 

Greek Liturgies, Missa Catechumenorum in the, DR, April. 
Guiana, Dutch, The Gold Fields of, A. I. Mather, Engh 
Hall, Dr. Newman, GT. 





























Handwriting and Character, Lady Mildred Boynton, Long. - 

Handweitime, Character in, ‘Louis Brough, MM. 

Harley House Institutes, KO. _ 

Hawaiian Revolution, The, T. H. Davies, NC. 

Hawaiian Situation, The, T. H. Davies, NAR. 

Hawthorne at North Adams, Bliss Perry. ; 

Herbart and Pestalozzi Compared, W. T. Harris. EdRA. 

Highways, The Care of Existing, W. E. McClintock, EngM. 

Holland : Holder, the Portsmouth of Holland, EWR, April. 

otaree Woman in Commercial, Maggie D. Brainard, 
Cc 


Human Race, Age of the, J. A. Zahm, ACQ. 
Iberian Peninsula, Geography and Social Conditions of, GJ, 


April. 

Tbsen’s Poems, H. H. Boyesen, Cos, 

Immigrants, European easants as, N. S. Shaler, AM. 

Immigration, Unrestricted, Dangerous, W. R. Wood, AJP. 

ee perial Institute, Sir Somers Vine, El. 

ndia : 
The French in India, Miss C. M. Younge, MP. 
Rulers of India, Sir M. E. Grant-Duff, USM. 
Women’s Work in India, YW. 
The Car of Jagannath in India, C. Merk, SunH. 
The Towers of Silence, W. Bourchier, EI. 

Indians : ; 
Are the Indians Becoming Extinct ? J. W. Powell, F. 
The Indian Problem, John Edwards, ChHA. 

Indian Types, George Holme, MM. 

Industrial Behools and Juvenile Crime, A. W. W. Drew, CR. 

Inspiration, Scriptural, Rival Theories on H.I.D. Ryder, CW. 

Insurance, Life, Which isthe B st Form of, NAR. 

Ireland : : 

A Statutory Nation, ER, April. 

Home Rule, W. E. H. Lecky on, CR. 

Home Rule Bill, Irish Opinion, Prof. Dowden, FR. 

The Financial Clauses of the Bill,CR.  —s_ : 

Home Rule Bill and the Canadian Constitution, WR. 
Treland’s *‘ Decay * and Ulster’s Defiance, 8. J. Low, NatR. 
Struggle for the Union, Black. : 

The Landloxd’s Vocation, Ly, April. 

Irish Industries Association, IrM. ; 

Women’s Higher Education in Ireland, Ly, April. 

Japan, An Artist in, Robert Blum, Scrib. 

Japan, An Evangelistic Tour in, G. W. Knox, ChHA. 

Japanese Falk- Lore, Helen Gregory-Flesher, CalM. 

Japanese Home Life, W. D. Eastlake, PS. 

Japanese Smile, The, Lafcadio Hearn, AM. 

: esuit Doctrine of Obedience, J. A. Symonds, FR. 

ews: 

Mommsen on Anti-Semitism, Men. 

The Anti-Semitic Movement, S. Whitman, CR. 

The Preservation of the Jews, Henrich Stein, Men. 

The Language of the Jew, Anatole Leroy-Beaulieu, Men. 
The Jew in Business and Social Life, Adam E. Bloom, AJP. 

Jogues Pére, Dr. T. Bowman Stephenson, SunM. 

Johnson, Samuel Willlam, Sketch of, PS. 

Journalism : 

Press and Parliament, H. W. Massingham, NewR. 
Beginnings of the Scottish aoe Press, SeotR, April. 
Punch and F. C. Burnand, W. Roberts, GT. : 

Kashmir, Summer Days in, F. P. Lefroy, CalM. 

Key-Flowers, Lady Lindsay, NewR. 

Kidnapping and White Slavery, J. C. Jeaffreson, LH. 
bor Questions : 

Labor and Capital Limited, Rev. W. Barry, DR, April. 
What Is a Fair Wage? Miss C. Black, NewR. 

The Eight-Hours Question, J. T. Blanchard, WR. 
Co-operators and Profit-Sharing, W. E. Snell, EconR, April. 
Labor in New Zealand, BTJ, April. : 

Recent Labor Rulings by Federal Courts, A. F. Walker, F. 
The Eight-Hour Movement in England, John Rae, SEcon. 
Organized Labor and the Law, E. Arden, Chaut. 

The Ann Arbor Strike, Frank F. Sargent, NAR. 

Women Wage-Earners, Helen Campbell, A. 

Lally’s Visit to England in 1745, F. Dixon, EH, April. 

Lantern eng A. W. Scott, PB, April. 

Lantern in the Schools, The, W. F. C. Morsell, Ed. 

Larcom, Lucy, J. L. Onderdonk, D, May 1. 

Latin 4 ny and English Versions, H. Henry. ACQ. 

Law, A Few Anomalies in English—II.. C. O. Ovington, UM. 

Law, Anglo-Saxon, Sir F. Pollock, EH, April. 

Law as a Profession for Young Men, A. Birrell, YM. 

Liberia, A Year in, Mary E. ite GGM, March-April. 

Libraries, Old Church, T. F. T. Dyer, SunH. 

Libraries, Public, Economic Features of T. L. Kelso, A. 

Liszt, Franz, Pianist, Composer and Master, W.S. B. Mathews, 
us. 
Literature: Future of English Letters, W. M. Colles, NewR. 
London Programme, C. A. Whitmore. NatR. 
Loti, Pierre, QR, April. 
Lowell, James Russell, Charles E. Norton, Harp. 
Lumbering in the Northwest, J. E. Jones. Cos. 
ion, Robert A., A Scotch Non-juring Priest, NH. 
aartens, Maarten, Bkman. 





Macaulay, Lord, and His Rhymes for a Little Girl, EI. 
wate ser : Mourning for the Queen, Archdeacon Chiswell, 





Ma. ket Places, Romance of, CJ. 
i, Pietro, Ashton R. Willard, NEM. 
Massaja, Cardinal, E. M. Clerke, DR, April. 
Mavericks, R. B. Townshend, NC. 

Medical Services in Time of War, F. P. Nichols, JMSI. 
Melanesia and the Labor Traffic, — sentqotnee, NewR. 
Melchizedek, The Order of, J. N. Fradenburgh, MR. 
Mexico: On the Viga Canal, Y. H. Addis, CalM. 
Migrations of the Nations, J. B. Bury, ScotR, April. 
Military Misconceptions, James Chester, J MSI. 

Miller, Mrs. Fenwick, at Home, A. Dawson, YW. 

Milton as an Educator, Phillips Brooks, NEM. 

Ministry, Primary Qualifications for the, D. N. Beach, AR. 
Minneapolis Public Schools of, a.d Others; J. M. Rice, F. 
Minto, Prof,., J. Quail, Scots. ! 

Mogul Empire, Travels m the, QR, April. 

Moles and their Like, R. Lydekker, K. 

Mortality and Morbidity Statistics, H. K. Bell, San. 
Moulton, Rev. W. F., RC, April. 

Muir, John, J. Swett, CM. 

Musical Notations, Mus., April. 

Nansen, Dr., at Home, TB. 

Na oleon as a Model Husband, Max Mossy, BelM. 

National Guard, South Dakota, Concluded, P. Leary, Jr., O. 
Natural Selection, Inadequacy of—II., Herbert Spencer, Ps. 
Naval Academy, Life and Study at the, W. G. Richardson, 

NEM. e 

Navies : ‘ 

Mahan on Maritime Power, ER, April; J. F. Maurice, USM. 

The Battle of La Hogue and Maritime War, Qk. April. 

Naval Preparations of James IT., in 1688, EH, =. 

Queenstown to Sheerness in Torpedo Boat No. 65, EI. 

Sailors’ Wives, USM. 

Our Mercantile Reserve as Commerce Protectors, USM. 
Neale, E. V., as a Christian Socialist, EconR, April. 
Needlecraft, C. 

Nerve Cells, Changes in, G. W. Peckham, EdRA. 

Nervous Atmosphere, Theory of, As., Ist qr. 

Netherlands, Industrial Schools in the, Myra A. Dooley, A. 
New Testament, Essential Changes in the, J. B. Finch, HomR. 
New York, The Evolution of, Thomas A. Janvier, Harp. 
New Zealand, Future of. GB. 

New Zealand, Labor in, BTJ, April. 

Nicaragua, Personal Recollections of, G. Gaul, CM. 
Nicaragua Canal, The, R. H. McDonald. Jr., CalM. 

North, Lord, the Sleeping Premier, TB. t 

Novel, Poangnaness Value of the, M. S. Merwin, Cos. 
Obedience. Jesuit Doctrine of, J. A. Symonds, FR. 
O’Cennor, T. P., YM. 

Ohio, Evidences of Glacial Man in, G. F. Wright, PS. 

Orange, House of, Ancestors of, Ched Mijatovich, EWR, April. 
Orange Tree, T. H. B. Graham, GM. 

Orient : The Destinies of the Far East, G. N. Curzon, NatR. 
Ouananiche Fishing, A. Haggard, Black. 

Pacific, Islands of the, H. B. Goddard, HM. 

Painting, Decorative, at the World's Fair, W. L. Fraser, CM. 
Pampas Plumes, Among the, Clara S. Brown, CalM. 

Paris, American Society in, Mary B. Ford, Cos. 

Parliament, British : 

The English Parliament, ER, ig 

From Behind the Speaker's Chair, H. W. Lucy, Str, April. 

The Unionist Reaction, QR, Apel 

Her Majesty's Opposition, W. H. Robinson, WR. 

Press and Parliament, H. W. Massingham, NewR. 

Parr, Thomas, E. A. King, Arg. 

Pascal, Mac. 

Panl, St., in the Footprints of, E. J. Hardy, Q. 

Paupers, A Palace of, at Genoa, Lady Meath, GT. 
Pension Bureau, Inside View of the, A. B. Casselman, CM. 
Pension List Revision, Further Views of, N 
Pension Ss ee Anomalies of Our Private, F. 
Périgord, E. H. Barker, TB. 

Peru and Its People, Major A. F. Sears, Chaut. 
Pestalozzi and Herbart Compared, W. T. Harris, EdRA. 
Peter, The True Gospel According to, D. Kemble, MR. 


Ra Apocryphal Gospel of, Lately Recovered, A. J. Maas, 


Petroleum any <0’ of the World, BTJ, April. 
Philanthropy and Politics, Edmond Kelly, CRev. 
Photegraphy : 
See Photo-Beacon, American Amateur Photographer and 
Wilson’s Photographic Magazine. 
The Photographer and the Artist, R. de la Sizeranne, Chaut. 
Military Uses of Photography, A. Williams, JMSI. 
Physical Culture—IX., BelM. 


Physical Geography : 
Distribution o Temperatare Over the Sea. ScotGM, April. 
Deep Sea Deposits, H. N. Hutchinson, K. 

Pike, T. Southwell, GM 


Pilgrimages, Edward Walford, NH. 
Playwrights, Contemporary French, A. Hornblower, Cos. 
Poetry, Catholicity in Modern, R. P. Carton, IrM. 
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Poetry, Aristophanes’ Philosophy of, Helen L. Reed, BL. 
Poets, Five English : Petre "A. D. Innes, MP. 
Police > Eleven Cities of 


Political Economy : Economic Fallacies, ER, April. 

Pope in Washington, The. J. H. Vincent, F 

Porter, General Horace, G. e Miller, MM._ 7 

Postal Reformers, English, T. L. James, Cos. 

Press Club of Chicago, An ‘Hour with the, L. Ketchum, BelM. 
Prison, Rise and Fall of Milbank, G. R. Vicars, GM. 
Provence, An Embassy to, Thomas A. Janvier, CM. 
Providence as a Doctrine of Science, G. D. Ar mstrong, PQ. 
Puma, The Spoil of the, Gilbert Parker; Cos. 

Quebec: A Discontented Province, H. L. Nelson, Harp. 


Guise Yictoria and Her Eastern Empire, EWR, April. 





uixote, Don, 8S. T Irwin, MP. 

acing : Kings and Queens of the Turf, O. 

Railways: 

Gravity System of Rapid Transit, B.S. Henning. EngM. 
es and American Railways—II., W. M. Ackworth, 


The 13 of Street-Railway on ea T. W. Harris, EngM. 


Railway Tariffs, James L. Cowles, 
Notes on English Railways, E. K. Turner, JAES, March. 
The Railway Rates’ Muddle, IR. 


me oY the World’s First Parliament of, J. H. Barrows, 


Rome a True Ally of the Republic, J. F. Loughlin, F. 
Rome Revisited, Frederic Harrison, FR. 

Royal Humane Society, Str, April. 

Rural Life : 
Ruskin’s Letters to William Ward, Bkman. 
Russia, Our First. Ambassadors to, J. Corbett, Mac. 
Russia in Asia: 


The Invasion of India by Russia, Captain Younghusband, NC. 


Russian Acquisition of Manchuria, Black. 
Russian Extradition Treaty, The, George Kennan, F. 
Salvation Army, Social Scheme of the, G. E. Vincent, AJP. 
Salvini, Leaves from the Autobiogr: aphy of, CM. 
Sandwich Islands : 


Sanitation : 
Municipal Sanitation: Defects in American Cities, F. 
Sanitar 
ton, C 
Sarpi, Fra Paolo, QR, April. 
Satolli : 
Bacon, 
Seumarez, ‘amiral, A. T. Mahan, AM. 
Saxon Switzerland, James Barker, CFM. 
Schools, Industrial in the Netherlands M. A. Doo i oe 
Schools, Public, of Minneapolis, and Others, J. M. Rice 
Scilly Islands and the Sc illonians, C. 
Scripture, The Canon of, J. B, Shearer P 
Scriptural Texts, Light on, Wm. Hayes ard, HomR. 
Sculpture, The Father of Modern, C. 8. Johnson, , ad 
Sculpture, American School of, W. O. A og 
Sea, Fi Growth of Our Knowledge o of the, PS 
Seattle, The City of, J. W. Pratt 


Selous, Frederick Courteney, African Hunter, W. T. Stead, 


R 
Serfdom in En land, History of, N -# Ashley, EconR, April. 
Shakespeare, Bacon vs., I. Donnelly, F. E. Schelling, A. 
Sheep: Shearing Time on Santa Rosa ictal 
Ship uilding Days at Duxbury, Old, Lucy P. Higgins, NEM. 


Shippin ay of the World at Sea, W. J. Gordon, LH. 


= ulture as a California Industry, Emma R. Endres, OM. 


le-Tax Movement, GB, April. 
Sm ie, The Japanese. Lafeadio —? , AM. 
Smith, Professor, The Trial of, W. S.’P. Bryan, °y 
Socialism in the Western States, ALD, B. Tracy 
Socialist Millennium, How a would Work, — 
South Carolina, Sanitary ‘Advantages of, A. N. Bell, San. 
South Dakota National Guard, — ed, P. Leary, Jr.,O 
Socialist Leaders, Some, LQ, Apr: 
Socialism and Present Socia. iis. eo) R. Sestoan, WR. 
Society, American, in Paris, Mary B. Ford, Cos 
Somerset, Lady Henry, at Home, YW. 
Somerset, Lady : How She Became a Public Speaker, CSJ. 
Sono, Mdme 1, Japanese Lady La-vyer, 
“ Spirit ee aphy ™ 
pri 
Stanford, Leland, Carter H. Hepburn, 7. 
Steam Engineering, Progress in—I., R. H. Thurston, EngM. 


he United States, R. Wheatley, 


Old-Fashioned Folk in an English Village, SunM. 


The Hawaiian Revolution, T. H. Davies, 


— and the Coming Cholera, C. R. Hammer- 


4 American Viceroy from the Vatican, L. W. 


and Remarks on Fluorescence, PB, 


THE REVIEW OF REVIEWS. 


’ Strikes and Boycotts, Ecvnomics of, George \ a SEcon. - 


Suicides and Modern Civilization, F. L. Ho! 
Sunday, Who Are the Chief Assailants of, J_Cook, OD, aye. 
Swift, Dean: The Journal to Stella, Austin Dobso n, Long 
Switzerland as a Nursery of Politics, _* oseph King, 3 Ya 
Symonds, John Addington, D, May 
Syria, Rariy Languages of, Major F Gondor, ScotR, April. 
Tammany Hall, Warren Taylor, MM. 
Technical Education for London. Wm. Garnett, EdRL. 
Telautograph, The, Elisha Gray, Cos. 
Telautograph, Prof. Gray’s New, Wm. Meyer, Jr., Eng © 
Telegraphing ; How The ey Telegraph, 
Telephony, Single-Wire on-Insulated, JMSI. 
Temperance and Liquor Traffic: . 
The Veto Bill, C. Walker, FR. 
— of the Drink Traffic, John Mann, Jr., ScotR, 


A 
Alcohol Monopoy | in Switzerland, J. King, EconR, April. 
Treatment of Disease without Alcohol, As, Ist qr. 
Tennyson, Lord : 
Tennyson as a Nature Poet, T. Watts, NC. 
Tennyson's Great Allegory, W. W alsh, GM. 
Recollections of Lord Tennyson, J. A. Symonds, CM. 
Theology, Biblical, Philip Schaff, HomR. 
pe Oh The Decadence of, John Burroughs, NAR. 
Theoso : See Contents of Lucifer. 
The eophy, ‘Practical, a Buffington Davis, A. 
Thought and Languag e, H. C. Alexander, PQ. 
Tibetans, Isabella L. ishop, LH. 
Trade, International, Henry Grey, AJP. 
Transit. Rapid, The Gravit System *. B. _ > ames EngM. 
Trout, How to Spey ~~ ily, H. P. Beach 
Truce, The Flag of, S. Carpenter, J MSI.” 
Ullathorne, The Late ‘Archbishop, AC 
Universitie : Cambridge * A: oe. ” R. Noel, NewR. 
University Extension— at. G. Brumbaugh, Ed. 
Urban VI., More Light on the Election of, C. G. Herbermann, 


"The Nine-Mile Cafion, C. H. VanDorn, GGM, March- 


a. Columbus and Magellan, T. Magee, CalM. 

vic n and Its Ancestry, W. Gates, Mus, . ril-May. 

Wa er and His Work, Henry Badger, Mus, April. 4 
ales, Prince of, at Sand ingham, Str, Apri 

Walker Gen.: 'A Forgotten Page in History. F. G. Bart- 


lett, Om 
Walton’ 's Angler gad ay s Bibliography. JI J. L. High, D, April 16. 
Ward, Artemus, Seitz, 
Washington Georg org, on Br Braddock’s 3 il Scrib. 
Wealth, A. 

Weather and ‘Geet aston of, R. H.Scott, Long. 
Weathercocks and Vanes, of Herb April. 
Weismann, Professor, Theroies of a Spencer, CR. 
Wells, Holy, of Scotland, R. C. Hi t. 

West Indies in 1892, Lord Brassey, a 

Whist ~a— bys Dag ne in _—. TB. 


Whittier, J ayo, 
TC 3 ry. 4 ae R, April. 


A 
iy 


Wills, The inthics of, T 
Wills and Testaments, Last. 


Women : 
Wome . W: Earners, Helen Campbell, A 
Woman's Work for Woman, Elizabeth P. Gould, Ed. 
Types of Heroic Women—III., Mattie E. hs HM. 
Some Noble Works of Catholic Women, L.A. Toom 
Southern Women in Education, Olive R. Jefferson haut. 
Woman’s Part in the World’s Fair, Virginia C. et 


RR. 
World's Fair : 

A Dream City, Candace Wheeler, Ht 
yoresa Nations at the World’s Fair, AR 

Tyrol at the World’s Fair, C. H. Coursen, M 

e Columbian Exposition, J. 4 Peatfield, Guim. 
Chicago and the World’s Fair, J. P. Holland, Chaut. 
New England at the World's Phin, W W. us. Downes, NEM. 
Judaism at the World’s Columbian Exposition, Men. 
How to Live at the World's Fair, Mrs. M. P. Hand dy, Lge 
Decorative Painting at the World's Fair, W.L. ; 
eae — Guide to the World’s Fair, F. T. Todd: AP, 


Bishop ¢ Goxe on Sunday Closing at the World's Fair, OD, 
Zenon, ee and the Isaurians, E. W. Brooks, EH, April. 


Zuyder Zee, Reclaiming ihe, CJ. 
Zuyder Zee, Round About the, Mrs. G. C. Davies, O. 








